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NATIONALISM IS THE ENEMY 


Has Zionism Taken the Wrong Road? 


ERNEST MUNZ 


HE question of whether the world 

can overcome nationalism and learn 

to think in supra-national terms con- 
cerns all of humanity and not only Jews. 
But since nationalism has identified itself 
with anti-Semitism to such an appalling ex- 
tent, surely they have a special interest in 
the issue. For the rest of humanity it is at 
worst a question of the survival of the present 
structure of civilization. For the Jews the 
flaming up of nationalism on a world scale 
may well threaten their very physical sur- 
vival. For at the end of the chauvinistic road 
lie pogroms, expulsions, new wars, and the 
extermination camps. 





Ernest Muwnz is on the staff of the Commission 
for European Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, 
and since coming to America in 1941, has en- 
gaged in various research projects in the fields 
of law and economics. Dr. Munz was born in 
Cracow, Poland, and grew up in Vienna. He 
received his LL.D. from the University of 
Vienna and practiced law in that city until 
1938. He was in France from 1939 to 1941, 
and came to this country in 1941. He has 
written for the Contemporary Jewish Record 
on the question of the restitution of Jewish 
property in Europe. This article is one of a 
series presenting different views on the role 
of nationalism in present-day society, with 
special reference to the problem of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. 
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If this is so, it seems peculiarly ironic and 
unfortunate to find Zionism—at a moment 
when the very preservation of civilization 
seems to depend increasingly on humanity’s 
ability to rise above nationalistic ideologies 
—fostering a worldwide movement of the 
most intensely nationalistic character. 

“Nationalism” cannot be strictly defined. 
Certain of its tenets—the national state as 
the highest form of political organization, for 
instance, and the inviolability of national 
sovereignty, etc.—are deeply imbedded in the 
modern mind, and are almost fixtures in our 
way of thinking. These beliefs do not neces- 
sarily manifest themselves as active political 
forces; yet they represent almost insurmount- 
able barriers to the realization of those higher 
forms of world organization that have be- 
come our last hope. 

At the same time, we have witnessed, and 
still face, a horrifying degeneration of nation- 
alism, which the defeat of Hitler has not 
halted. The slogans of fascism may have 
disappeared; but the forces that supported 
them have undoubtedly survived, and will 
sooner or later attempt to rise to the surface 
again. 

Are the two expressions of nationalist 
ideology—the respectable one and the mur- 
derous, hysterical one—substantially differ- 
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ent? It is difficult to find criteria for a satis- 
factory answer. We have as yet not enough 
distance from the nationalism of our time to 
evaluate it as a social phenomenon and to 
understand fully the irrational factors that 
lend it its enormous mass appeal. 

However, by and large, it seems no longer 
possible to cleanse nationalism from the 
taint of fascism. Wherever it becomes mili- 
tant again as an active political force, it 
seems bound to borrow the ruthlessness and 
techniques of fascism, and—in countries 
where Jews live as a distinct minority—its 
violent anti-Semitism. 


ROM what high estate has nationalism 

fallen! Modern nationalism has its roots 
in the French Revolution, which, reviving 
an ancient conception, used the term la Na- 
tion to denote the community of the people 
as opposed to the king and the aristocrats. 
Its rise during most of the 19th century 
coincided with the spread of demands for 
human rights, freedom, and democracy. The 
“national state” became a postulate of liberal 
and democratic thinking; and John Stuart 
Mill only formulated the common conviction 
of liberals when he stated: “. . . it is in gen- 
eral a necessary condition of free institutions 
that the boundaries of government should 
coincide in the main with those of national- 
ities.” 

Even after the revolutionary crisis of 1848, 
when the ideas of the American and French 
revolutions finally asserted themselves 
against the remnants of feudalism in Europe, 
nationalism still worked as a constructive 
rather than destructive force. The Italian 
Kingdom and the German Reich were 
welded together, and the American Civil 
War fought and won, in the name of national 
unity. 

In the course of time, however, the two 
ideological currents that had risen from a 
common source in the French Revolution— 
nationalism and liberalism—began to flow in 
opposite directions. Nationalism gradually 
adopted an attitude of exclusiveness and 
aggressiveness, and began to join hands with 
reactionary forces and to display anti-liberal 


and especially anti-Semitic tendencies. Lib- 
eralism, on the other hand, became anti- 
nationalistic in its most important offshoot, 
the Socialist movement, whose forces in- 
creased rapidly in the last decades before 
1914. 

Simultaneously, the conception of the 
nation as such underwent certain changes. 
American nationalism broadened its concep- 
tion by stressing the primacy of the federal 
political structure and by endeavoring to 
create within the confines of this structure 
a single nation out of the most heterogeneous 
elements. European nationalism, on the 
other hand, narrowed down the term “na- 
tion” to denote a collectivity with common 
language, common ancestry, and a certain 
rather arbitrarily defined common cultural 
heritage. The “nation” (folk) was not fitted 
into a political structure, but rather sepa- 
rated from it and opposed to the “boundaries 
of government.” Gradually the “nation” 
came to assume primacy over the “state.” 

Thus there arose the Pan-German and 
Pan-Slav movements at the end of the late 
19th century. These with their supra-state 
claims became in the long run the dynamite 
that exploded the old historical political 
structures of Europe. 

It was one of the ironies of history that the 
country of Abraham Lincoln, which had 
achieved the greatest miracle of constructive 
nationalism, should have taken the lead at 
the end of World War I in demanding the 
liquidation of the last multi-national struc- 
tures of Europe. Because of a dogmatism 
essentially alien to her own principles, Amer- 
ica helped to unloose the most destructive 
forces of nationalism with the slogan of 
“national self-determination.” The destruc- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish 
empires—and the isolation of Russia, the last 
supra-national structure—gave an enormous 
impetus to the growing radicalization of 
nationalist movements in Europe during the 
inter-war period. The victory of Fascism in 
Italy was followed by the rise of ultra-nation- 
alistic parties in the political vacuum left by 
the former multi-national states. Semi-fascist 
governments, backed by these ultra-national- 
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istic parties, took power in Turkey, Hungary, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

It was against this background that Ger- 
man racism arose as the ultimate exaltation 
of the nationalist idea. 


n yupcinc the development of the political 
| attitude of the Jews against the back- 
ground of one and a half centuries of rising 
nationalism, we have to take into account 
that this development was hardly the Jews’ 
free choice. Because of their dispersion and 
their desire for emancipation, which meant 
intrinsically accommodation to the ways of 
thinking prevalent in their environment, the 
Jews did little more than adjust themselves 
to the nationalism of the Gentile world. 

To be sure, there were certain supra- 
national elements peculiar to the Jewish situ- 
ation. The Jews were bound together by 
certain cultural and religious ties; at the 
same time they were scattered among differ- 
ent countries and exposed to different na- 
tional cultures. But, unlike the Catholics, 
they had neither a centralized organization 
nor a unified leadership. 

However, during a great part of the roth 
century, the Jews had no reason to regard 
nationalism as a hostile force, even poten- 
tially. Like everybody else, they assumed 
nationalism to be part and parcel of the 
ideology of the great democratic revolutions 
that brought to them, in particular, freedom 
and equality of rights. In many European 
countries emancipation went hand in hand 
with the ascendancy of the national idea; 
and one of the main features of Jewish 
emancipation was the effort of the higher 
strata of Jewish society to participate in the 
national movements of their respective 
countries. 

Violent reaction against Jewish emancipa- 
tion and against the penetration of Jews into 
Gentile society began as soon as national 
conceptions became restrictive and exclusive. 
Growing national consciousness of this new 
kind, embodying ideas that already antici- 
pated certain features of racism, was bound 
to provoke a feeling that Jews were an “alien” 
element. The Dreyfus Affair was significant 
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in this development because of its repercus- 
sions throughout France. At the same time, 
the Stoecker movement in Germany and the 
Schoenerer movement in Austria made 
definite attempts to establish a “scientific” 
basis for anti-Semitism. 


HE increasingly reactionary character of 
‘Baceaden, along with its growing 
tendencies toward anti-Semitism, gave Jews 
the choice of three paths. 

One way was to go as far along the road 
of emancipation and assimilation as the 
others would permit—participating in all the 
political movements of their respective coun- 
tries to the extent to which these did not 
expressly bar the Jews. (In actual fact most 
political movements in Europe, except for 
Socialism, displayed more or less national- 
istic or clerical tendencies, equally inimical to 
Jewish participation.) 

It was the path toward assimilation that 
the majority of the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois Jews in the West took—and until 
1918 a great percentage of the German and 
Hungarian Jews joined them. In Italy Jews 
even joined the Fascist movement, and many 
of them held high positions in the Fascist 
party before it turned anti-Semitic under 
German pressure. 

However, this path led Jews into an am- 
biguous situation; they met latent, if not 
openly admitted, anti-Semitic feeling and 
prejudice almost everywhere and could hard- 
ly avoid transgressing the limits of self- 
respect. 

The second path open to the Jews was 
to meet nationalism on its own ideological 
platform by organizing and uniting them- 
selves under a national flag of their own. 
Contrary to the traditional view, the birth 
of Zionism actually less reflects independent 
Jewish thinking than it does imitation of 
ideas sweeping the world at large. Zionism 
was a true offspring of the combination of 
nationalism and neo-romanticism that char- 
acterized the 19th century. One can in many 
ways admire the wisdom and political fore- 
sight of the founders of Zionism—yet its 
rapid spread was not due to rational political 
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thinking, but rather to the enormous appeal 
that a new national ideology made to the 
emotions and irrational romantic—even Mes- 
sianic—urges of the Jewish masses. 

One thing was peculiarly characteristic of 
this new Jewish nationalism: the dispropor- 
tion between the small number of those who 
were ready to go to Palestine—and whose 
nationalism thus had a practical goal—and 
the large number of those determined to 
remain in the Diaspora, for whom the adop- 
tion of Jewish nationalism was but an 
emotional and romantic reaction to the na- 
tionalism of their surroundings. And though 
the Balfour Declaration opened more prac- 
tical perspectives to Zionism, the rise of 
fascism and racism in the inter-war period 
gave still further impetus to its emotional 
and irrational elements. 

In addition, Jewish nationalism today still 
preserves certain features that can only be 
attributed to the Central European scene in 
which it first arose—that is, it was born on 
the frontiers of Pan-Germanism and Pan- 
Slavism, in the homeland of the nationalism 
that most radically separated the concept 
“nation” from the existing state structures, 
and which as a result demanded for the fu- 
ture that the state (and citizens’ rights) be 
absolutely and inextricably identified with 
and limited to the “nation” or ethnic body. 

Jewish nationalism, except in the case of 
the relatively few Jews who went to Pales- 
tine, has not been able to deliver us from 
our ambiguous political situation. By dis- 
playing a nationalism of their own in sur- 
roundings that had made “national-minded- 
ness” a moral postulate, the Zionists won 
the respect of other nationalists and en- 
hanced the Jews’ own self-respect. But 
the price they paid for this dish of lentils 
was to accept the scale of moral values of 
their enemies. Moreover, Zionism essentially 
implied a promise—not merely to the Jews 
themselves, but also to all those interested 
in getting rid of the Jews. 

Until the exodus to Palestine, Zionism 
would have had the Jews of Europe become 
just another national minority—this at a 
time when sober political thinking could 


already foresee the futility of all artificial 
schemes for minority protection. In Amer- 
ica, where Jewish nationalism spread in the 
main among Jews whose thinking was 
still rooted in European conditions, Zion- 
ism tended to perpetuate the difficulties en- 
countered by all immigrants, Jewish and 
Gentile alike, in trying to reconcile the sepa- 
ratist European notion of nationality with 
the amalgamating American conception. 


T™ third way in which Jews reacted to 
political forces of the rising national- 
ism was to challenge its principle and repudi- 
ate it. This expressed the Jewish urge toward 
cosmopolitanism. Many Jews, who did not 
themselves belong to the proletariat, joined 
the Socialist movement in Europe as a re- 
action against the nationalism of the other 
political parties. The hopes many Jews 
placed in the Second—or Socialist—Interna- 
tional were disappointed when, at the out- 
break of the First World War, labor made 
common cause with national fronts every- 
where. And the irresolute attitude of the 
Socialists towards nationalism in the inter- 
war period, afterwards, left many Jews dis- 
oriented, and led some of them to turn to 
Communism as the only supra-national 
ideology accessible to Jews. 

But this path also left the Jews in an 
ambiguous position. Throughout their his- 
tory they had displayed more stubborn 
individualism than any people in the world. 
And at the same time their material pursuits 
tended to identify them with “free enter 
prise” or economic individualism more than 
any other group. The flight from national- 
ism into Marxist collectivism sent them in 
a direction that was contrary to their peculiar 
ideological traditions as well as to their 
momentary material interests. 

Retrospectively, all three of these ways 
of Jewish reaction to nationalism appear to 
have been natural, logical, and more or less 
inevitable. But none of the three offered a 
real remedy for the desperate plight in which 
the European Jews found themselves after 
a century of emancipation. They were al- 
ready politically and ideologically uprooted 
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when the furor teutonicus precipitated a 
Second World War and brought them the 
agony of the slave-labor camps, ghettos, and 
death factories, to leave but a small fraction 
of wretched Jewish survivors on the Euro- 
pean scene—and to shift the center of gravity 
of Jewish life and of Jewish problems defi- 
nitely to the Western Hemisphere. 


HE present postwar period is marked by 
| discrepancy between old 19th-century 
political ideas, ideals, and values, which still 
determine the thinking of people everywhere, 
and the real political conditions and forces 
of the world as now constituted. This dis- 
crepancy is reflected, and even magnified, in 
the attitudes of many Jews. 

The war years brought the Jews not only 
unspeakable horrors, but also frustration 
caused by their own helplessness and by the 
callousness of a world too occupied with its 
own troubles to notice those of the Jews, 
plus the supreme frustration of having their 
“national home,” built at the cost of so much 
sacrifice for a refuge in an emergency, closed 
to them just when they had most need of 
it. All this could not but provoke over- 
whelming emotional, irrational, and even 
neurotic reactions. Yet, in the minds of an 
increasing number of Jews—indeed, the ma- 
jority inside and outside Europe—these 
reactions did not transcend the thought- 
patterns of nationalism, the very force ulti- 
mately responsible for their catastrophe. 

The nationalistic reaction of Jews to the 
ruthless nationalism of their foes has sur- 
vived the war. It may take considerable time 
for the pendulum to swing back from emo- 
tionalism to rationality and for the Jewish 
masses to be able to face the facts again and 
accommodate their political thinking to the 
emerging patterns of the postwar world. 

But meanwhile the relative weights of the 
old ideologies and political forces have been 
changed or have shifted. Nationalism no 
longer has the character of an inescapable 
fate. It has suffered a serious, if perhaps 
not final, defeat. At last it can be fought 
with prospects of success; mighty forces are 
already arrayed against it. 


Anti-Semitism—either as an old endemic 
phenomenon or as part of the legacy of 
Nazism—exists in almost every country; and 
there is enough anti-Semitic feeling present 
everywhere to revive it as a dangerous force 
once it is backed and exploited by new na- 
tionalistic movements. Indeed, the real, the 
mortal danger to Jewry does not consist in 
the extent of anti-Semitic sentiment as such, 
but in the possibility of having this sentiment 
translated into action by constellations of 
nationalistic forces supporting it. It must 
not be forgotten that the Germans were, by 
comparison with other peoples, only moder- 
ately anti-Semitic. Yet they built and staffed 
the extermination camps. 

The Jews must become more than ever 
aware of the fact that active and militant 
nationalism, whatever its denomination, is 
their inevitable enemy. Nationalism has 
become so closely identified with anti- 
Semitic political action that, at least in our 
generation, one cannot be conceived of with- 
out the other. In the long run other forces 
may arise to exploit anti-Semitism and to 
avail themselves of the eternal scapegoat the 
Jew provides; but no such other force is yet 
to be discerned on the political scene. So 
far as the foreseeable future is concerned, 
rational Jewish political thinking will have 
to assess the situation anywhere as menacing 
or hopeful primarily on the basis of the rise 
and decline and incidence of political na- 
tionalism. 


FE" Jews the world political problem can 
be divided roughly into three geographi- 
cal and cultural areas in which conditions 
differ widely: the Moslem world enclosing 
Palestine; the Russian sphere of influence in 
Eastern Europe and elsewhere; and the 
sphere of influence of the Western democ- 
racies. 

The fight for the opening of Palestine to 
Jewish immigration is a quite separate prob- 
lem, apart from any question of nationalism. 
The plight of tens of thousands of Jewish 
survivors in Europe is too desperate not to 
justify the future risks involved in their 
transfer to Palestine. Furthermore, the Pales- 
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tine issue will in all likelihood be settled in 
the near future in so far as it concerns the 
character of the Jewish national home and 
the determination of the number of Jewish 
immigrants Palestine will be able to absorb. 
This will eliminate one factor of uncertainty 
that has contributed greatly to the dispro- 
portion of emotional and irrational factors 
in Jewish political thinking in recent times. 

The extent and probable development of 
Arab nationalism and its potential danger to 
the Jews in Palestine is difficult to estimate 
in the absence of unbiased reports or analy- 
ses. Zionists are in the habit of minimizing 
Arab nationalism and presenting it as an 
artificial creation; yet they cannot deny that 
it is still on the rise, fostered not only by 
the foreign agents of rival imperialisms but 
by the most influential Arab circles. 

The second area in which large numbers 
of Jews remain is Eastern Europe. In all 
likelihood they are destined to stay there 
and adapt their lives to surrounding condi- 
tions. Despite reports of recrudescent Rus- 
sian nationalism, there seems common 
agreement that the nationalities problem has 
been solved on Russian soil more efficiently 
than anywhere else. With their typical iron 
consistency, the Bolsheviks have sought to 
confine nationalism to the cultural sphere 
and eliminate it from the political one. 

The Russians’ stand against national ten- 
dencies in their spheres of influence will 
certainly affect the future of the Jews in 
countries neighboring Russia. There they 
still desperately struggle against a widespread 
combination of inveterate anti-Semitism and 
political nationalism—whose remnants have 
become all the more violent since going 
underground. It seems inevitable that Rus- 
sian influence will in the long run make 
itself felt against this combination, especially 
since the forces of nationalism are also vio- 
lently anti-Russian in this region. 

In the sphere of the Western democracies, 
the question of nationalism is still very much 
undecided and remains a problem of the 
future. But after the holocaust of fascist 
nationalism there are signs that a new kind 


of universal and supra-national ideology 
seems to be in the making. The masses of 
“common men,” although they still think in 
nationalist terms and cling to nationalist 
notions, have become obsessed by a deep fear 
of nationalist passions igniting another world 
catastrophe. And leaders of political and 
cultural life, scientists, union leaders, church- 
men, men of good will everywhere, are striv- 
ing to devise new plans, new ideas, and new 
organizational forms to replace nationalism. 

It would seem obvious that the Jews are 
challenged—after the most serious war 
wounds have been healed, the factors of 
uncertainty in Palestine eliminated, and an 
other period in the history of Jewish migra- 
tions finished—to adopt as their own the 
supra-national political orientation that rep- 
resents the only rational and logical hope 
for the solution not only of their problems, 
but of the world’s needs. 

In Palestine, the Jews may still have to 
safeguard their own nationalism as an offset 
to Arab nationalism. But it is to be hoped 
that leadership and political wisdom on both 
sides will achieve the miracle of moderating 
both nationalist movements, and preventing 
them from becoming uncompromising, radi- 
cal, and exclusive. Otherwise disaster will 
be unavoidable. 

The majority of the world’s Jews, however, 
either unable or unwilling to go to Palestine, 
will have to realize that the time has come 
to fight political nationalism uncompromis- 
ingly and on principle, inside Jewish life, as 
well as outside. This, in turn, involves 
recognizing that nationalism cannot in the 
long run be fought by means of another 
political nationalism. Above all, it means 
accepting this fact: that if history has any 
logic, no group in the world has been so 
obviously chosen to be the protagonist in the 
fight against nationalism as have the Jews, 
whom nationalism itself singled out for 
destruction. By now it should be obvious 
even to the most blind that in fighting na- 
tionalism wherever they see it, Jews will 
serve not only the interests of mankind at 
large, but their own best interests as well. 
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BETWEEN THE MILLSTONES IN POLAND 


The Story Behind the Mass Flight of Polish Jewry 


ZACHARIAH SHUSTER 


HE Jews of Poland are on the 

march. Thousands are stampeding 

in caravans and trucks across the 
mountain passes into Czechoslovakia, 
through Austria, and into the U. S. occupa- 
tion zone in Bavaria. Others take the north- 
ern route and travel via underground railway 
to the area of Frankfort-on-the-Main. From 
the beginning of May to the end of July, the 
U. S. zone of occupation has become the 
refuge of some 40,000 Polish Jews, who to- 
day await the opening of Palestine or of 
some other refuge for permanent settlement. 
Minus passports or visas, and without any 
means of support, these Jewish nomads come 
with fear in their hearts, telling the story of 
the worst anti-Semitic terror in post-Hitler 
Europe. 

An A.P. dispatch from Lodz, one of the 
largest Jewish centers in present-day Poland, 
and the point of departure for go per cent of 
the Jews who reach the U. S. zone, tells us 
that “if Poland’s western frontiers were 
thrown open tomorrow, all but half-a-dozen 
Jews would have left Polish soil in a single 
week.” 

What is behind this mass flight? What has 
caused the persecution of the approximately 
200,000 Jews, the 6 per cent remnant of the 
pre-war Jewish population, savagely high- 
lighted in the recent shocking Kielce pogrom? 

There are charges and counter-charges. 
The Soviet-dominated Polish Government 
blames the “reactionary-fascist’” opposition in 
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and outside of Poland, which embraces par- 
ties and groups from the extreme reaction- 
aries concentrated around General Wladislas 
Anders, commander of Polish troops in Italy, 
and his friends of the former government- 
in-exile in London, to the numerically pow- 
erful Polish Peasant party, led by Stanislas 
Mikolajezyk, Vice-Premier of the Warsaw 
regime. Some opposition elements allege that 
the government is not taking proper meas- 
ures for Jewish security and even hint that 
it is not averse to deflecting popular antagon- 
ism directed against it in Poland towards the 
Jews, as well as using anti-Semitism to smear 
the opposition before world opinion. Most 
observers point to the traditional and deep- 
rooted anti-Semitism of the Polish masses, 
intensified by the Nazi occupation. 

Piecing together these and other factors, 
the picture emerges of the Polish Jewish 
remnant caught, as between millstones, be- 
tween two mighty political and social forces 
which today clash head-on on Polish soil. 
The hostility and fight for supremacy be- 
tween these two forces—often loosely and in- 
accurately described in current journalism as 
East and West—have brought the country to 
the brink of civil war. The Jews find them- 
selves in their historic scapegoat role, but 
with cruel, new refinements. With their 
position more tragically hopeless each day, 


they see but one solution: flight. 
i of today is unlike the Poland of 
seven years ago. Its geographical, politi- 
cal, and social physiognomy has altered most 
drastically. Its population has shrunk from 
thirty-five million to about twenty-three 
million; of these, two million are Germans 
yet to be evacuated. To the U.S.S.R., Poland 
lost 46 per cent of her pre-war territory, in- 
cluding all her provinces east of the Curzon 
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line, parts of Galicia, with Lvov, its capital, 
as well as the Vilna region. On the other 
hand, by the bounty of the powers, her 
boundaries to the west have been shifted to 
the Oder and Neisse rivers, and now encom- 
pass a large half-moon of territory which 
amounts to about one-fifth of pre-war Ger- 
many, including the formerly German prov- 
inces of Pomerania, Brandenberg, and Si- 
lesia. She received besides a substantial por- 
tion of East Prussia, which is now being de- 
terminedly “de-Teutonized.” At Potsdam, the 
United States and Great Britain agreed to 
the Soviet proposal that Poland administer 
this territory. But the arrangement was not a 
permanent one, and there are indications of 
reluctance on the part of London and Wash- 
ington to granting Poland such a large part 
of Germany. 

While most Poles would favor the present 
western boundaries, some of them, particu- 
larly those who belong to the rightist groups, 
have not made peace with the prospect of 
losing the historical Polish eastern provinces 
ceded to the U.S.S.R. For this loss, even 
after the annexation of the German territor- 
ies, means decreasing Poland to four-fifths of 
her former size. To Polish nationalists, this 
constitutes a grievously unjust annexation, 
all the harder to bear because, after all, they 
were victorious allies of the United Nations, 
not a vanquished enemy. 

One major result of the change is that this 
newly constituted Poland contains only 
one minority—the Jews. (White Russians, 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and Germans to- 
gether made pre-war Poland a country in 
which a third of the population consisted of 
minorities.) History has demonstrated that 
the position of Jews is precarious in a coun- 
try where they form a single minority facing 
a monolithic majority. It is more deeply pre- 
carious in Poland, where nationalist roman- 
ticism is combined with general backward- 
ness and religious fanaticism among large 
portions of the population. 

The social and economic upheaval in Po- 
land also plays a role. While the regions 
ceded to the U.S.S.R. are primarily agricul- 
tural, the annexed German provinces are 
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highly industrialized and second only in im- 
portance to the Ruhr. From a chiefly agricul- 
tural country, Poland is rapidly becoming an 
urbanized and industrial nation. Radical re- 
forms instituted by the present government 
have contributed further to the change of 
Poland’s economic and population structure. 
All industrial establishments employing more 
than fifty persons have been nationalized, 
with the result that 900,000 of Poland's esti 
mated 2,000,000 industrial workers are em- 
ployed by the state. Big estates totaling more 
than three million acres, formerly belonging 
to some 10,000 families, have been parceled 
out to nearly 400,000 poor and landless peas- 
ants. Poland is thus undergoing a social 
revolution, which aims to combine planned 
economy with development of private initia 
tive. 

While these economic reforms were ap- 
proved by all progressive elements, including 
the Jews, the resulting emergence of a large 
Polish middle class has for the Jews an im 
mediate and unfavorable by-product. This 
rising middle class of small industrialists, 
shopkeepers, and factory administrators is 
determined to eliminate potential competi- 
tion on the part of Jews, who previously 
constituted one-third of the urban population 
and were predominant in many middle-class 
fields. 

It should also be remembered that a con- 
siderable portion of the property now held 
by many Poles was originally owned by Jews, 
who were despoiled by the Nazis, frequently 
with the aid of Poles. Numberless Jewish 
stores, workshops, houses, and factories are 
now in the hands of Poles who dread the 
possibility of surviving Jews returning from 
concentration camps and Soviet exile and re- 
claiming them. It is an everyday occurrence 
in the smaller towns of Poland for returning 
Jews to receive anonymous warnings to leave 
town—“or else!” A number of Jews who did 
not heed this warning lost their lives during 
the first year after liberation. 


germ the territorial nor the economic 
changes, however, are as important in 
the explosive situation of present-day Poland 
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as the relentless political strife that is rend- 
ing Poland asunder. 

The present provisional Polish govern- 
ment, which was established in Moscow as 
a rival to the London government-in-exile, 
and in which Communists play a leading 
role, has engendered the hostility of a con- 
siderable part, perhaps even a majority, of 
the population. This hostility has various 
roots. Mingled with the traditional animosity 
to Russia, based on the bitter memories of 150 
years of Czarist rule, are the more recent ex- 
periences of the 1939 Hitler-Stalin treaty, 
the subsequent partition of Poland between 
Russia and Germany, and the tragic War- 
saw insurrection in 1944 which cost the lives 
of 300,000 Poles and ended in the complete 
and wanton destruction of Poland’s capital 
by German fury. Controversy still rages in 
Poland as to whether the Red army deliber- 
ately slowed down its offensive at the gates 
of Warsaw in order to bring about the fail- 
ure of the Warsaw revolt, or whether this 
halt was a strategic necessity. Occupation of 
Poland by the Red army, which has been 
living off the land, the operation of So- 
viet N.K.V.D. (secret police) units on Po- 
lish territory, and the presence of Soviet of- 
ficers and technicians in the Polish army, 
which was organized on Soviet territory, are 
additional causes of deep resentment. 

This diffused hostility is expressed prim- 
arily through underground channels, since 
only six parties are permitted legal existence. 
Four of these belong to the left-wing block 
which is the mainstay of the government: 
PPR CCommunists); PPS (Socialists); SL 
(a small government-sponsored peasant 
group); and SD (Democratic party—a group 
of leftist intellectuals). Boleslaw Bierut, the 
president of the National Council, is a Com- 
munist who lived for some years in Soviet 
Russia. The two undersecretaries of foreign 
affairs and other leading officials in the ad- 
ministration are also Communists. Prime 
Minister Eduard B. Osubka-Morawski is a 
Socialist. The two parties forming the legal 
opposition group are the PSL (Polish Peas- 
ant party) led by Mikolajczyk and the un- 
important SP (Workers party), which has 


recently been dissolved. While observers esti- 
mate that in a free election Mikolajczyk’s 
party would receive a majority of the votes, 
his party is represented in the National 
Council by only 51 of 432 members. 

The opposition claims that the govern- 
ment rules by the terror of the security po- 
lice, rigorous censorship of the press, the in- 
timidation of all dissident elements, and the 
omission to date of free elections. Mikolaj- 
czyk denies the charge of being anti-Rus- 
sian, stating that he is in favor of friendly 
relations with Poland’s eastern neighbor, but 
is against alienating the Western democra- 
cies. It is no secret that he enjoys the sym- 
pathies of London and Washington. 

Undoubtedly, since Mikolajezyk is the 
only vocal force opposed to the government, 
he has attracted among his supporters ele- 
ments which are much to the right of him, 
and which support the terrorist bands now 
operating in villages and forests against gov- 
ernment officials and Red army units, and 
organizing assaults against the Jewish popu- 
lation. It is these elements that spread the 
major myth of present-day Poland, that the 
country is ruled by Jewish Communists. 

The fact is, of course, that Jews are 
numerically few in the present government. 
However, some Jews hold key positions, and 
are thus convenient targets. Hilary Minc, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce and 
chairman of the National Economic Coun- 
cil of the cabinet, is the only Jew with full 
cabinet rank. Jacob Berman, another Com- 
munist and alleged diplomatic brain of the 
present government, is Undersecretary of 
State. Leo Chajn, of the Democratic party, is 
Undersecretary of Justice; Dr. Ludvig Gros- 
feld, former Minister of Finance in Mikolaj- 
czyk’s cabinet in London and a member of 
the Polish Socialist party, is Undersecretary 
of Foreign Trade. A number of Jews occupy 
high posts in the security police and a few 
are in the diplomatic service. These Jews 
act, of course, as individuals and most, if not 
all of them, do not identify themselves with 
the Jewish community. As a matter of fact, 
some of the more prominent Jewish Com- 
munists in the government, like Hilary Minc, 
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are extreme assimilationists, and are quite in- 
different to the future of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

In Poland, with its traditional exclusion of 
Jews from public office, the mere fact that 
Jews occupy high government posts is start- 
ling. Accordingly, it becomes easy to call the 
pro-Soviet government Jewish, and all Jews 
Russian Communists. 


Tr pogrom in Kielce on July 4 lit up as 
by a lightning flash the dark, turbulent 
scene. Before the war, Kielce had a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 Jews. A year after liber- 
ation, the Jewish community numbered 
about 250, including some recently returned 
from the U.S.S.R. Most of the surviving 
Jews lived in an old three-story house at 7 
Planty Street, in the heart of the 17th- 
century ghetto. This building contained a 
public kitchen and the local community of- 
fice, and housed about thirty young boys and 
girls who were members of a kibbutz, work- 
ing in factories and workshops while pre- 
paring themselves to go to Palestine. 

The place and date are important to re- 
member. Kielce is 120 miles south of War- 
saw. A small city with tanneries, glassworks, 
and stone quarries, it is surrounded by low 
hills, whose forests afford cover to under- 
ground bands. The growing political tension 
in that region reached its climax during the 
referendum campaign. The government re- 
ceived a small majority which was disputed 
by the opposition elements. The pogrom oc- 
curred four days after the referendum. The 
flame was ignited by the ancient myth—the 
ritual murder charge. A nine-year-old Chris- 
tian boy named Henryk Blaszczyk, the son 
of a local laborer, “disappeared from home.” 
After an absence of three days, he came 
back and said that he “had been kidnapped 
by Jews, kept in a cellar where he saw about 
fifteen other Christian children already mur- 
dered.” Rumors began to circulate that “some- 
thing is going to happen to the Jews tomor- 
row.” The next day, father and son went to 
the police station, where the boy said that he 
was held prisoner at the house of the Jewish 
community. In a short while a crowd of 





5,000 began to gather. It surrounded the 
Jewish communal building and began beat 
ing and murdering the Jews. 

The pogrom lasted for seven hours, and 
forty-one Jews, including the head of the 
local Jewish community, Dr. Severyn Ka 
hane, lost their lives. The Vice-Governor, 
when asked why he had not ordered the 
soldiers to fire when he saw Jews being kill 
ed, replied that had he done so, “hundreds 
would have been shot and this might have 
made the position of the Jews even more 
critical, for with anti-Semitism rampant, pog 
roms might have been organized in other 
places.” The government’s actions, and the 
subsequent trial of nine of the ringleaders of 
the pogrom who were sentenced to death and 
executed, were accompanied by a controversy 
involving the government, the opposition, 
and the Church. 

The government claims that the pogrom 
was instigated by the secret NSZ (National 
Armed Forces), which is accused of being 
the armed agent of the Polish reactionary 
forces abroad and is said to number about 
30,000. This organization, government sup- 
porters assert, gets instructions, funds, and 
arms from abroad through underground 
channels and through parachutists landing 
in obscure corners of the land under cover 
of darkness. Such activities are not incon- 
ceivable for the followers of ONRA, the 
fascist wing of the Endek party, which 
in pre-war Poland organized attacks on Jew- 
ish students at universities and pogroms in 
a number of cities, in addition to dissemin- 
ating vicious anti-Jewish propaganda. Names 
are given of Polish military men abroad of 
the pro-Pilsudski colonel type that ruled 
Poland up to 1939, and who are now alleged 
to be pulling wires leading from various 
Western capitals to the terrorist bands in 
Poland. Final proof, however, is still lacking. 

Mikolajczyk was directly charged by the 
government with responsibility for the pog- 
roms on the ground that many reactionaries 
and anti-Semites are among the ranks of his 
followers. He replied with the charge that 
the government authorities in Kielce were 
criminally negligent. He asked why it took 








seven hours before the local militia took dras- 
tic steps to disperse the mob. 

The facts are that not only were several 
members of the militia among the leaders of 
the pogrom, but that leading city officials 
undoubtedly failed to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. This is evidenced by the ar- 
rests of the commander of the militia, the 
local commander of the security police, his 
assistant, and the commander of the militia 
commissariat, for “failing to act energetically 
in subduing riots.” The government’s ex- 
planation is that some elements of the militia 
are opposed to the present regime. 


s to the Church, it is a fact that at best 
A it is indifferent to the recurrent attacks on 
Jews. A pastoral letter, sent by the Polish 
bishops and read in all churches before the 
referendum, speaks of “violence and crime” 
and appeals for their cessation, but omits any 
reference to the Jews murdered by the Po- 
lish nationalists. August Cardinal Hlond, 
Catholic Primate of Poland, after deploring 
the Kielce pogroms, said, “The fact that this 
condition [of the Jews] is deteriorating is to 
a great degree due to Jews who today occupy 
leading positions in the Polish government 
and endeavor to introduce a governmental 
structure which the majority of the people 
do not desire.” However, ten years ago, when 
Jewish influence in the Polish government 
was non-existent, the same Cardinal Hlond 
found other reasons for publicly condoning 
anti-Semitism. In a pastoral letter of 1936, 
he said, “A Jewish question exists and there 
will be one so long as Jews remain Jews. It 
is an actual fact that the Jews fight against 
the Catholic Church, they are free-thinkers 
and constitute the vanguard of atheism, bol- 
shevism, and revolution. . . . One does well 
to prefer his own kind in commercial deal- 
ings, to avoid Jewish stores and Jewish stalls 
in the market.”” Noteworthy also is the fact 
that the Bishop of Kielce has declined to de- 
nounce the pogrom. 

Many observers feel that had the Church 
taken a stand against the terrorists, the wave 
of anti-Jewish attacks would have ceased. 

The pogrom in Kielce has aroused world 
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opinion because it was the largest massacre 
of Jews in the post-Nazi era. But other 
attacks against the Jews took place in other 
localities at the same time, and immediately 
before these outbreaks, Polish Jewry suffered 
the loss of twenty-nine-year-old Felix Nai- 
man, leader of the Bund, the Jewish Socialist 
party, who was killed in broad daylight in 
Lodz. 

That the present government is opposed 
to anti-Semitism and discrimination is admit- 
ted by all. The Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, the forerunner of the 
present government, in its manifesto issued 
on July 22, 1944, pledged “democratic free- 
dom and equality to all citizens regardless of 
race, creed and national origin.” The mani- 
festo declared, “the Jews whom the invaders 
have spared from brutal extermination will 
be assured normal conditions of existence as 
well as full legal and actual equality.” The 
National Committee included among _ its 
members the Zionist leader and former 
deputy of the Polish parliament, Dr. Emil 
Sommerstein, and Dr. Boleslaw Drobner. 
The Central Committee of Polish Jews, in 
a special declaration to the surviving Jewish 
population, declared, “The first democratic 
government of Poland is now building a new, 
just and people’s Poland, assuring full, ac- 
tual equality for us”; and all Jewish parties 
individually appealed to the Jewish popula- 
tion to unite around the Polish provisional 
government. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that all Jewish groups, the vast majority of 
whose membership is non-Communist, lend 
their support to the present government, 
which not only promises equality, but is 
the first Polish regime that does not prac- 
tice discrimination. Before the recent refer- 
endum—on the questions of a unicameral 
parliament, agrarian and industrial reforms, 
and the western frontier—all Jewish groups 
appealed to the Jewish population to vote 
“yes” as asked by the government leaders. 

At the same time, some observers are in- 


‘ clined to question whether the present gov- 


ernment, despite its own espousal of equality, 
is doing everything possible and necessary to 
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curb the wave of anti-Semitism flooding the 
country. 

Surely it knows the problem. Poland stood 
first among all countries in its virulent anti- 
Semitism before Hitler and only second after 
Hitler; and even the anemic Polish liberalism 
was not free of anti-Semitism. As early as 
1912, a theory was created of a so-called 
“progressive anti-Semitic force”; and some 
prominent liberal leaders supported the eco- 
nomic boycott against the Jews. Between the 
two world wars, although large sections of 
the working class and peasantry were not 
anti-Semitic, the Polish Socialists were not 
energetic in combatting the anti-Semitic agi- 
tation of the rightist parties, seeking to 
avoid this unpleasant subject. During the 
years of Nazi occupation, collaboration with 
the Nazis in the liquidation of Jewish life 
and property was a frequent phenomenon 
and even during the heroic struggle of the 
Jews in the ghetto of Warsaw, there was 
not one Polish group that actively helped 
the ghetto fighters. 

In short, Poland is a country where anti- 
Semitism grows from the “grass roots.” 
Therefore, it is clear that it devolves upon 
the government to move against it through 
active counter-measures and special vigilance 
by its police and army, through broad-scale 
re-education of a population steeped in anti- 
Semitic beliefs, and by all other means avail- 
able. 

The fact that the fight against anti-Semi- 
tism does not even today constitute a major 
part of governmental activities leaves it open 
to the imputation it prefers to “go easy” 
in order not to bolster the charge that it is 
a Jewish government, and thus further preju- 
dice and incite the populace against it. 

The irony of the accusation that Polish 
Jewry is Communist is that the bulk of the 
Jews now in Poland came back from the 
U.S.S.R. after six years of exile. About 
150,000 Jews who fled the Nazi invasion 
returned from central Russia and Siberia 
with the desire to build a new life 
in Poland. Several reasons were be- 
hind their decision. First, they were drawn 
back by hope of finding surviving relatives. 


The economic misery in the distant regions 
of the U.S.S.R. was another reason, as was 
the lack of any organized religious and cul- 
tural Jewish life along traditional Polish- 
Jewish lines, as well as the absence of their 
customary ways of livelihood. Whatever the 
motive, the fact that more than go per cent 
of Polish Jews declined the opportunity to 
remain in the U.S.S.R. certainly hardly justi- 
hes their persecution on the grounds of un- 
usual attachment to Soviet Russia. 


= present mass flight in the wake of 
pogroms comes after a year in which the 
remnant of Polish Jewry had struggled with 
great courage to rebuild amid the ruins, a 
year which saw green shoots of a new life 
thrusting themselves up amid the rubble. 

There is little need to remind ourselves 
of the cataclysm that befell Polish Jewry, be- 
fore the war the largest Jewish enclave in 
Europe and the most vigorous, culturally and 
spiritually. Nor is there need to recall what 
they found when they returned to a dev- 
astated land—this pitiful remnant of less than 
200,000 of a Jewry that once numbered 
more than 3,300,000. 

Warsaw had been the largest Jewish com- 
munity in Europe, with a population of 
about 400,000. Many of Warsaw’s blocks, 
alleys, and deep courtyards were crowded 
with Jewish businesses, hundreds of shtib 
lach (Hasidic prayer-houses) where prayer 
and meditation went on day and night, re- 
ligious schools, Yiddish newspapers, Yiddish 
and Hebrew grammar and high schools, 
labor organizations, political parties of all 
varieties. It was a city of wonder-rabbis and 
revolutionary leaders, manufacturers and 
peddlers, scholars and writers. 

Warsaw, as the returning Jews had known 
it, had almost completely disappeared. A well- 
known French observer, Emanuel Mounier 
—not a Jew—reports in his magazine Esprit: 
“In the ghetto the spectacle of total chaos as- 
sumes the appearance of serene and eternal 
nudity. There is not even a shadow of a wall 
panel; not a trace of a foundation on the 
ground: a flat wasteland of hard and broken 
stones. The Germans have destroyed, then 
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burned, then overturned the soil on the 
charred remains. Nowhere is the passion of 
nihilism demonstrated more than in this 
Jerusalem where there are no men to cry 
nor a single wall to receive their tears.” 

Under its ruins still lies buried a monu- 
mental collection of monographs and docu- 
ments relating to Jewish life in the ghettos, 
collected by a group of able Jewish historians 
under the leadership of Dr. Emanuel Ringel- 
blum. They were all killed by the Nazis. 

And yet there came signs of a newly 
emerging life even around Warsaw. We 
heard about celebration of the Passover 
Seder in Praga, a suburb where most of 
Warsaw's Jews now live. As no large com- 
munal Jewish hall was available, a private 
home was used, its walls decorated with pic- 
tures of the leaders of the Polish government 
and Theodor Herzl. Most of the cele- 
brants were Jewish officers and soldiers, many 
of whom still used their assumed Christian 
names. A Soviet airman was among the 
guests. As for the origin of the materials 
for the Seder: the matzoth came from New 
York; wine made from raisins was supplied 
by the Jews of London; and the hagadoth 
were sent by the Mizrachi of Chicago. The 
Seder was conducted by a cantor who be- 
tween the cups of wine sang of the “Jewish 
spirit that lives forever,” with his tattooed 
camp number plainly visible on his left arm. 
In the middle of the celebration, two stones 
were hurled through the window by some 
hooligans in the street. But “no one was 
hurt by the broken glass, and those present 
ignored the episode.” 

Lodz had been next to Warsaw the largest 
Jewish community, with a population of 
200,000. It was called the “Manchester of 
Poland” because of its textile industry, which 
was partly owned by Jews and which em- 
ployed large numbers of Jewish workers. It 
was a city of lively Jewish commerce, indus- 
try, unions, literature, and art. Lodz remain- 
ed almost undamaged, because Hitler an- 
nexed it to the Third Reich, calling it Litz- 
mannstadt. 

Numbering about 20,000, its Jewish com- 
munity is the main transition point for 
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repatriates on their way from the U.S.S.R. 
to Silesia and for those heading for the 
United States zone in Germany. One Yid- 
dish weekly, Dos Naje Leben (“The New 
Life”), official publication of the Jewish 
Central Committee, is published there. The 
story of how it came to be produced is worth 
telling, for it is typical of other efforts. The 
Nazis destroyed about 2,000 Jewish printing 
establishments in Poland; 8,000 Jewish type- 
setters were exterminated. The one German 
printing establishment in Lodz had some 
Hebrew letters which were used by the 
Nazis to print anti-Jewish decrees; these 
were then posted on the walls of the ghetto 
buildings. When the Nazis finally liquidated 
the ghetto they scattered the Hebrew type. 
After liberation, a Jewish typesetter, Mar- 
golis, who had been the leader of the ghetto 
revolt in Bialystok, gathered together the 
few scattered Hebrew letters, and with a 
few other surviving Jewish compositors es- 
tablished the first Jewish printing house in 
liberated Poland. Their first job was to 
print a call to the Jews of Poland for voca- 
tional retraining. The available type, how- 
ever, was sufficient for only one page of a 
tabloid-size newspaper. To print an eight- 
page weekly, the process is repeated eight 
times—it takes eight days to prepare this 
small weekly. Nevertheless, it appears regu- 
larly. As one reads it, one finds in its edi- 
torials, news items, stories, and poems, the 
reflections of stirring Jewish life. 

In Lodz, the Jewish community succeeded 
in setting up two schools, in which four 
hundred children receive both a general and 
Jewish education. Most of these children 
were recently repatriated from Soviet Russia 
Others came from the concentration camps 
and the woods, and a small number were 
transferred from the “Aryan” side where 
they had been hidden by Poles. They sat to- 
gether on the improvised school benches and 
learned as did Jewish children in previous 
generations that “in the beginning God cre- 
ated heaven and earth,” and sang the poems 
of modern Yiddish and Hebrew poets, taught 
to them by teachers still wearing soldiers’ 


boots. 
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They built a Yiddish theatre in Lodz 
called Shiraim—“Remnants.” There, a few 
surviving actors played for audiences num- 
bering more than 2,500, with the main at- 
tractions classical Jewish comedies. Yes, 
laughter and applause shook the audience, 
one observer reports. 

Tarnow, a town in western Galicia, was 
another landmark in Poland before the 
deluge. Reuben Iceland, a poet who lived 
there decades ago, wrote an epic poem 
describing the life of the town—its com- 
merce which fed forty surrounding localities, 
its pious women, and its striving youth. 
Tarnow had a Jewish population of 30,000 
which was reduced to 650. Tarnow too has 
its Jewish cooperative, club, improvised syn- 
agogue—and its anti-Semitic terror. 


ESOLATION is even greater in the small 
D towns, in some of which not a solitary 
Jew remains. Before the war there were about 
a hundred small towns in the vicinity of 
Warsaw, all with substantial Jewish com- 
munities. Tens of thousands of Jews lived, 
worked, and perpetuated Jewish culture. A 
recent visitor, who knows the Warsaw region 
well, reports in the London Jewish Chronicle 
that he traveled considerable distances with- 
out seeing any Jews or hearing Yiddish 
spoken: 

“Everybody who has been in Poland will 
remember the way the towns were planned, 
with their square market places and their 
rows of houses behind. 

“The Jews used to occupy the houses in 
the squares, while the non-Jews lived in the 
houses behind. The shops in the squares 
were Jewish, as were the tiny workshops in 
the backyards. Morning and evening, Jews, 
clad in traditional garb, could be seen hurry- 
ing to and from the synagogue, the most im- 
posing Jewish building in the town. 

“Not one trace of all this was I able to 
find in any of the many towns I visited. 
The houses in the market places that sur- 
vived the war are tenanted by non-Jews, as 
are the shops and workshops. As for the 
synagogues, they are either empty or are 
being used for storage. In some towns they 





are being taken apart brick by brick, the 
bricks being used by farmers to build stables 
and barns. 

“In Ger, only a handful of Jews are to 
found today. And not one of them wears 
a, beard. The building that once housed the 
famous Yeshiva is empty, and the rabbis 
home and offices look desolate. Not a vestige 
of their former glory remains. The few Jews 
who are there seem to be beset by constant 
anxiety. ... Like the handful of Jews one 
meets in some of the other small towns, they 
are counting the days until they can leave 
to seek refuge and a happier life elsewhere. 

Some I met were, like myself, only 
visitors, come to settle some business affair 
and get away as quickly as possible, as they 
were all fearful of staying the night.” 

Economically, the surviving Jews emerged 
after six years of Nazi occupation completely 
impoverished. Some of them found employ- 
ment in government factories; others organ- 
ized producers’ cooperatives. But most of 
them were compelled to eke out a livelihood 
by selling in the marketplace such oddments 
as they could—bits of clothing, battered fur 
niture, fragments of food or machinery or 
material. A few were engaged as administra 
tors in the nationalized industrial establish- 
ments, and several hundred practiced medi 
cine, dentistry, and other professions. 

Polish Jews have been unable to take care 
of even a minimum of their social needs, 
which are tremendous. There are the 5,000 
surviving Jewish children of the country to 
care for, most of whom are orphans need- 
ing both physical and mental rehabilitation. 
There is the problem of immediate aid 
to the repatriates from the U.S.S.R., and 
of assisting them in their resettlement in 
Silesia. There is the problem of maintaining 
the large network of social and cultural in- 
stitutions, including many kibbutzim where 
about 15,000 boys and girls are being trained 
in various trades with the hope of going 
to Palestine. Most of the funds for these pur- 
poses have been provided by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and the Polish govern- 
ment, which has been supplying the Jewish 
Central Committee with substantial subsidies 
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to be used for social work and rehabilitation. 
The Central Committee, in whose hands 
rests the leadership of the Jews of Poland, is 
located in Warsaw, with local and regional 
branches in various places throughout the 
country. This committee consists of a coali- 
tion of all Jewish political parties—the Jew- 
ish section of the Workers party, the various 
wings of the Zionist movement, Bundists, 
and democrats. The ideological differences 
between these groups have not been obliter- 
ated by their unprecedented experiences, but 
they have been tempered. While the Com- 
munists and Bundists are still unwilling to 
base Jewish policy on emigration, and 
Zionists see a bright future only in Palestine, 
both sides tend to unite on the immediate 
issues of first aid, of support of the present 
regime, and the demand for the opening of 
the gates of Palestine and for some form of 
independent Jewish existence there. 


EWwisH geography in Poland has com- 

pletely changed. Lodz, with 20,000 Jews, 
is the only city of pre-war Poland which 
is a major center today. Next to it is Stettin, 
a former German city which now has 18,000 
Polish Jews and which may possibly be 
realloted to Germany in the future per 
manent treaty arrangements. Cities in 
Silesia that have become prominent Jewish 
centers are Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) 
with 15,000 Jews; Rychbach (formerly 
Reichenau), with 11,000 Jews; and Wal- 
brzech (formerly Waldenberg). 

During the past few months, no fewer 
than 70,000 Jews have arrived in Silesia, 
most of them from the U.S.S.R. Silesia is 
rich in mineral resources and equipped with 
the most modern industrial plants. 

Altogether, there are in Polish Lower 
Silesia thirty-five Jewish communities. A 
year ago few if any Jews lived here, unless in 
the labor camps. A sign of the newly-emerg- 
ing life in Silesia is the recent opening of 
several Hebrew and Yiddish schools. About 
700 Jews work in the coal mines. Others 
are active as weavers in a state-owned textile 


factory. Many other Jews are engaged in a 
number of workshops organized and devel- 
oped by themselves on a cooperative basis. 
In Rychbach there are ten different Jewish 
cooperatives comprising tailors, butchers, 
shoemakers, metal workers, cabinet makers, 
transport workers, and others. Not far away, 
there is a prosperous Jewish farmers’ coopera- 
tive. Altogether, there are in Lower Silesia 
about eighty-five Jewish farms, covering well 
over 4,000 acres of land granted to them by 
the government. Of the 8,000 Jews classi- 
fied in recent months, 4,500 were engaged 
in industry and the rest in farming, ad- 
ministrative work, and the free professions. 

It has been felt that many Jews could 
build new homes in this region with profit 
to themselves and to the country, given ade- 
quate security and the abatement of anti- 
Semitism. 


BY today over most of Poland there is no 
long talk of a new life—the talk is of 
exodus. Hope of “the road back” is dying— 
Polish Jewry looks for the road out. 

Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, adviser on 
Jewish affairs to the U. S. Theater Com- 
mander in Germany, General Joseph T. 
McNarney, states in his latest report that 
100,000 Jews will flee Poland in a year— 
60,000 within the next three months—to 
escape “daily robbing, beating, and killing.” 

Where they can go is another problem. 
Sut so long as the general situation in the 
country is one of latent upheaval, there 
can be no thought of any stable life in Po- 
land for the majority of its surviving Jews. 

No matter how reluctant one may be to 
believe that one must write finis to the 
thousand-year history of the Jewish people 
of Poland—a history signalized by the 
emergence of new patterns of Jewish 
communal and religious life, the rise of 
Hasidism and of a powerful Jewish labor 
movement, and the development of modern 
cultural trends—the end of a significant 
Jewish community in Poland seems today 
an immediate possibility. 
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THE GIFT OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM 


He Brought Literature to a People 


S. NIGER 


NE of Sholom Aleichem’s plays is 
called “It's Hard To Be A Jew.” 
When Solomon Rabinowitz made 
his first appearance as a writer, it was even 
harder to be a Jewish humorist—if not in 
real life, certainly in literature. One of 
the most original of Jewish writers began 
as an imitator of Mendele Mocher Sforim, 
the great moralist of the Haskalah period— 
the period of the “Enlightenment,” when 
part of the Eastern European Jews joined 
the movement for modern European cul- 
ture. And for years the first-rate humorist 
remained a second-rate satirist. 
When Sholom Aleichem began to write, 
the earnest militancy of the Haskalah 





S. Nicer (SAMUEL CHARNEY), dean of Yiddish 
literary critics, comes of a family that includes 
the poet Daniel Charney, and the socialist 
leader and reformer B. Charney Vladeck. 
He was born in 1883 in Dukor, near Minsk, 
and studied at the Yeshivas of Berezin and 
Minsk. At Minsk, he was active in the group 
that sought to synthesize Zionist and Socialist 
aims, and was one of the founders of the 
Poale Zion (Socialist Zionist) movement. In 
1908 he, together with two other young Yiddish 
writers, founded the first periodical devoted 
entirely to Yiddish literature. In 1910 and 1911 
he studied at the Universities of Berlin and 
Berne and then returned to Vilna to take up 
the editorship of Yiddishe Velt, a new monthly 
which under him became a leading Jewish re- 
view. He came to America in 1919. He is a 
regular contributor to the Yiddish daily, the 
Day, an active teacher and lecturer, president 
of the Sholom Aleichem Folk Institute, presi- 
dent of the Louis Lamed Foundation for the 
Advancement of Hebrew and Yiddish Litera- 
ture, and co-editor of Die Tzukunft. This essay 
appears on the thirtieth anniversary of the 
death of Sholom Aleichem, who died in New 
York City in 1916. A volume of English trans- 
lations of Sholom Aleichem’s stories has just 
been published by Crown, under the title of 
The Old Country. 
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period was still strong. Literature was stil] 
“the temple of literature,” as it had always 
been in Jewish tradition. It was a serious 
business: it was learning and moral uplift 
and discipline. Haskalah satire ridiculed 
people in order to improve them; no one 
suggested publicly that it was a healthy 
thing merely to laugh. The young Sholom 
Aleichem felt it necessary to adopt the seri- 
ous and didactic tone of his elders, and his 
wonderful humor was reserved for private 
use, so to speak, in his correspondence. In 
his early years, his letters make far more 
entertaining reading than his uninspired 
efforts as a writer of “serious” literature. 

The humor was certainly there all the 
time. “I suffered,” he wrote in a semi- 
autobiographical story published after his 
death “—may you not be afflicted with it— 
from a childhood disease: I was constantly 
moved to laughter. I couldn’t help myself. 
I should have as many lucky years as the 
number of blows I received from my father, 
from my mother, and from my teacher. 
Once I was assailed by laughter, not even a 
Shema Yisrael would help; the more I was 
beaten, the harder I laughed.” 

In his unfinished autobiography, From 
the Market Place, begun several years be- 
fore his death in 1916, Sholom Aleichem 
tells how he once compiled a dictionary of 
imprecations made up of the curses that 
came from the mouth of his stepmother. 
Under Aleph came evyon (Hebrew for the 
lowest rung of pauperdom), umglick (mis- 
fortune), ongerissener nar (perfect idiot), 
Asmodai (the Satan of folklore). Under 
Beth came bolvan (boor), bod-yung (trash), 
batlen Cidler). And so on. Thus the tor- 
mented boy made a game of his unhappi- 
ness. 

Later, when he at last allowed his store 
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of humor to flow into his work, it became 
a source of delight and comfort for a 
whole people. Still later, when translations 
of his work began to appear in other lan- 
guages, particularly Russian and French, it 
became clear that he was one with the great 
humorists of world literature, with Chaucer, 
Dickens, and Mark Twain. Like them, he 
expressed with great artistry and under- 
standing the essence of the sorrowful hu- 
man comedy; like them, he blended the ripe 
wisdom of experience with the healthy 
laughter of children; like them, he exercised 
a magic that brought together the two poles 
of sorrow and joy. 

But, even so, his special contribution to 
Jewish literature is perhaps greater: he 
created a new kind of reader among the 
Jewish masses. When he was through, the 
literature of delight had taken its rightful 
place beside the literature of learning and 
morality. When he was through, there were 
not many even among the scholars who 
would dream of asking, as one of Peretz’ 
characters had asked, “Of what earthly use 
are such stories?” 


Bn it took decades for him to find him- 
self. During the early 1880's he con- 
tinued to suppress his flair for humor and 
still consented to bear the yoke of his gen- 
eration: the responsibility of the enlightener 
—though this was already a new kind of 
enlightenment, with a folk basis, no longer 
the enlightenment of freethinking individ- 
ualistic liberalism. And he had another 
ambition as well—to become a recognized 
leader of the nascent Yiddish literary move- 
ment. 

At the end of the 1880’s he began to 
issue a series of literary yearbooks, the 
Jewish People’s Library. He sought to 
gather around himself all the well-known 
Yiddish writers of the time, and the more 
important representatives of the Jewish 
literati writing in Hebrew and Russian. 

With his associates, he preached a Yid- 
dish literary renaissance. On the one hand 
the Jewish People’s Library brought back 
into activity the old master of Yiddish and 
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Yiddish realism, Mendele Mocher Sforim; 
on the other hand, it introduced J. L. 
Peretz, who was to become the father of 
modernism and romanticism in Yiddish 
literature. 

The Jewish People’s Library became a 
milestone in Sholom Aleichem’s career and 
in the history of Yiddish literature. Sho- 
lom Aleichem, like Mendele and others, 
working within the organic structure and 
natural rhythm of spoken Yiddish, devel- 
oped it into a powerful instrument of 
literary creation. In contrast to the more 
urbane and sophisticated Peretz, he tried 
to preserve the folkish character and collo- 
quial rhythms of Yiddish, but, like Peretz, 
he helped to purify the language into a 
medium of artistic configuration, stabilizing 
its grammar, standardizing its spelling, 
sharpening its stylistic possibilities. 

On the other hand, he fought hard to 
improve popular taste. He tried especially 
to discourage the shund-roman, the trashy 
novels that then threatened to capture the 
Yiddish book market and to hinder the 
production of a real Yiddish literature— 
particularly for the woman reader, who had 
just begun to read fiction without inspira- 
tional or edifying tendencies. He wrote 
pamphlets against the concocters of the 
cheap romances; like Henry Fielding in 
Amelia, he parodied their style. And he 
himself began to write novels, competing 
for the attention of the popular market 
with all the weapons of popular fiction, and 
trying at the same time to raise the level of 
taste and psychological truth above the 
pseudo-romantic and vulgar. 

Acknowledging the reality and ‘the justi- 
fication of the need that sought its satisfac- 
ion in the shund-roman, Sholom Aleichem 
tried to turn it to his own ends. He wanted 
to build a ladder leading from the bottom 
upwards—but often the ladder led from the 
top down. Nevertheless, two of the novels 
that he wrote in the course of this endeavor, 
Stempenu (1888) and Yosele (1889), 
achieved a folkish charm that even now has 
not been dissipated. 

In his preface to Stempenu, Sholom 
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Aleichem writes that a Jewish story must 
be different from all other stories because 
Jewish life—and in particular the atmos- 
phere of love among Jews—is not like the 
life of any other people. The Jewish people 
has its own character and spirit, its own 
mores, and the Jewish novel, “if it is truly 
taken from life,” must be marked by these 
.national characteristics. 

This was important to him, as it was im- 
portant to Mendele: that the story be 
“taken from life.” Stempenu himself is al- 
most the stencil of a living man in the now 
destroyed Berdichev. He is a musician born 
into a family of musicians. The story is of 
his love for a married woman, and the usual 
pious Jew of the old Ukraine was not one 
to have love affairs. Musicians were differ- 
ent: because of their trade, they lived a 
bohemian life on the fringes of the com- 
munity, mixing with girls and married 
women at weddings and plays. The writers 
of the shund-roman created their genre by 
imposing the patterns of r1gth-century ro- 
mantic fiction, already false to the Gentile 
life it depicted, upon the life of the Jews; 
the result was a double falsehood. Sholom 
Aleichem was willing to write a romance, 
but he tried to make it “truthful.” 

In dealing with the minor characters of 
Stempenu and Yosele, Sholom Aleichem let 
his humor break through now and then, but 
on the whole it was not Sholom Aleichem 
the humorist who showed himself here—not 
the Sholom Aleichem who became one of 
the greatest masters of Yiddish literature. 
Rather, it was the Sholom Aleichem who in 
later years wrote for the daily Yiddish press, 
then just emerging in Russia, and who tried 
to win as many readers as possible, even 
though this often conflicted with his desire 
to be faithful to himself as an artist. 

There were thus in essence two Sholom 
Aleichems, and only by the most fortunate 
of accidents did they ever blend into one. 
While one Sholom Aleichem, along with 
Mendele and J. L. Peretz, helped to lay the 
foundations of a new Yiddish literature, the 
other aspired to a large reading public. And 
the artistic power of the first, in whom there 
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was no contradiction between folk writer 
and popular writer, did not as yet reflect it- 
self fully in the numerous novels and plays 
written by the second. 


HE form that permitted Sholom Aleichem 
Ti emerge at last as a great writer was 
the short story, especially the spoken or 
epistolary monologue. 

Here Sholom Aleichem displayed his 
greatest originality; here he succeeded at 
last in expressing the innermost essence of 
the Jewish way of life and the Yiddish 
language. 

Here, too, the effort upon which he had 
expended so much pedestrian and derivative 
writing met sudden success. The Jews who 
read his short stories found themselves sud 
denly possessed of a critical sense for the 
qualities of literature. They learned to feel 
and enjoy not only what the writer told but 
also how he told it. They became sensitive 
to subtle qualities of personality and style: 
every line, every piece of wit, every word, 
made them feel that only Sholom Aleichem 
could possibly have written it. 

Conceivably, this heightened critical 
sense could have been acquired also by 
reading Mendele, Peretz, and later writers, 
but as a rule these writers were too idiosyn- 
cratic for the average reader of Yiddish. 
In Sholom Aleichem this reader recognized 
his own alter ego, his collective individual- 
ity. Sholom Aleichem is the common man 
raised to a higher plane. His language is 
the common man’s language purified and 
heightened. His humor is Jewish humor. 
Reading him, the Jews seemed to be listen- 
ing to themselves. 

The close relationship that existed be- 
tween Sholom Aleichem and readers of 
Yiddish in all classes of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish community before the First 
World War is one of the most remarkable 
features of his career. 

He was able to establish this intimate 
contact with the mass of readers of Yiddish 
because he overcame the particular obstacles 
confronting a literature that had not yet 
won for itself a place in the consciousness 
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of the people. Yiddish literature, built upon 
a spoken language, had to suffer from the 
cultural backwardness Cin relation to the 
West) of the masses who spoke it, and from 
the fact that the “westernized” Jewish in- 
telligentsia had consequently separated it- 
self from the people and become, as it is 
commonly phrased, culturally assimilated. 
Yiddish literature suffered further from the 
fact that literature as art was alien to Jewish 
cultural tradition. The result was that the 
westernized Jewish intellectual treated Yid- 
dish literature with contempt, and the masses 
simply failed to acquire any sense of the 
meaning of literature. 

In Sholom Aleichem’s work the masses 
found something that was at once more and 
less than literary art. It was not strictly de- 
tached from everyday life; its language was 
essentially conversational rather than “writ- 
ten”; it did not evoke that sense of distance 
normally associated with fine literature. 
Organically one with the Jewish pattern of 
living, with the thoughts, feelings, and sus- 
ceptibilities of the Jewish masses, it was 
reality. 


T2 small booklets in which Sholom 
Aleichem’s stories used to appear did not 
belong in a bookcase. They fitted neatly 
into one’s pockets and were taken along on 
trips and read aloud in trains. Sabbath 
guests were served Sholom Aleichem along 
with the tea and preserves. His stories be- 
came a part of the Jewish family’s ritual 
décor,. like ‘the Hanukah lamp. Even the 
pious, repelled by the “hollowness” of story 
books, could not resist the temptation to 
listen when Sholom Aleichem was read 
aloud. Even the literary-minded, loftily con- 
temptuous of the “jargon” that was Yiddish 
—even they had to listen: it seemed they 
had forgotten the “jargon,” but somehow 
they did understand Sholom Aleichem. No 
one thing in Jewish life affected the west- 
ernized Jew in Eastern Europe so much as 
these stories—except, perhaps, pogroms. Just 
as pogroms brought to the surface his re- 
pressed fears and tears, so Sholom Aleichem 
evoked his less profound but equally sup- 
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pressed laughter and raillery at the world. 

The two primary features in his mature 
art—the monologue form and the humor— 
made possible his dual function. The easy, 
conversational flow of the monologue per- 
mitted him to establish a relationship of 
close intimacy with the unsophisticated 
reader, while his humor made it possible to 
present his characters in a perspective that 
allowed the cultured reader to observe the 
world of the Tevyehs and the Menachem 
Mendels from an adequate distance. 

The monologue form, in which the man 
of the masses narrated his own trials, per- 
mitted the author to immerse himself more 
deeply in the untapped treasures of Jewish 
folk life, especially in the treasures of its 
language; he could grasp and present the 
substance of Jewish existence in a form that 
was an essential part of that substance. The 
form also made possible a certain modula- 
tion of tone: it diluted the unmitigated 
tragedy of the sorrowful characters and it 
rendered more sympathetic the tragi-comic 
twistings and turnings of the grotesque 
ones. It would have been difficult to relate 
the doleful and even the joyful tales of 
Tevyeh the Dairyman in the third person 
without lapsing into the merely pathetic; 
but Tevyeh himself, telling his own story, 
has a privilege denied to his creator: he can 
indulge in a little self-mockery and irony, 
he can laugh as he uncovers his wounds. 
Modulation in the opposite direction is 
achieved in the case of Menachem Mendel: 
when he himself relates the involved history 
of his own luftgesheften he naturally finds 
it impossible to be too cruel to himself, so 
that his story, despite its hard, satirical edge, 
retains the element of sympathy that is one 
of the marks of great humor. 


lr Menachem Mendel and Tevyeh the 
Dairyman, the two incomparable books 
to which he devoted the last two decades of 
his life, Sholom Aleichem achieved the per- 
fect expression of his artistry. In these 
books, slowly and lovingly written and re- 
written, Sholom Aleichem’s special flavor 
attains its purest. 
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Menachem Mendel and Tevyeh have no 
factual relationship to the story of Sholom 
Aleichem’s life, but they contain something 
of his inner self, just as so many of the 
characters in his other stories contain some- 
thing of Menachem Mendel’s grotesque 
drollery and Tevyeh’s humor. And as one 
becomes acquainted with the traits of these 
two characters, one learns much about the 
majority of the Jews who figure in Sholom 
Aleichem’s other stories, who represent al- 
most every group in the Jewish population 
of Eastern Europe on the threshold of the 
2oth century. 

We get to know Menachem Mendel from 
the letters he writes from Yehupetz or 
Odessa, where he has gone to seek his for- 
tune, to his wife Shaine Shaindel in Kas- 
rielevka (Sholom Aleichem’s epitomization 
of the Russian Jewish small town), and from 
the letters she writes to him in reply. He is at 
once a caricature of the Jewish luftmensh 
and an indirect apology for him. He is the 
dreamer of the business world, forever seek- 
ing “millions” that are forever just around 
the corner. Every new project starts out 
with the most shining hopes and ends up 
on the debit side, but Menachem Mendel 
goes on with unconquerable optimism, soar- 
ing to ever greater heights of enthusiasm 
over fantasies of ever brighter prospects. 

“Just imagine,” he writes in one of his 
letters, “I stroll with my cane in my hand 
down to Gretsk—that’s the name of the 
street in Odessa where the Jews trade—so I 
find myself with twenty businesses: if I 
want wheat, it’s wheat; if bran, so it’s bran; 
if it’s wool, so it’s wool; or meal, salt, 
feathers, raisins, socks, herring, and so on. 
So you see, whatever the tongue can men- 
tion can be found in Odessa.” 

One remembers especially the heights 
Menachem Mendel reaches when he runs 
into Tevyeh the Dairyman (these two 
heroes of Sholom Aleichem’s books often 
meet) and proceeds to cajole Tevyeh into 
letting him use his money to speculate on 
the stock exchange. “If you would only 
give me now a hundred-piece, I will change 
it in four days to two hundred, three hun- 
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dred, six hundred, seven hundred—and 
what’s to prevent a thousand?” 

Tevyeh the farmer, accustomed to living 
by the labor of his hands, cannot conceive 
how it is possible to invest a hundred-piece 
and take out, God be willing, so much that 
there should be, as Menachem Mendel 
promises, enough to marry off his daughters 
and still have something left over. The 
man of affairs explains: “First of all you 
take and you carry in the hundred-piece, 
and you—are you listening?—and you buy 
ten pieces—I already forgot what they call 
them—and you wait a few days till it goes 
up. Then you send a telegram somewhere 
over there to sell it and for the money you 
buy twice as much; after that it goes up 
again and you send another telegram and 
so on.” 


eae Mendel’s pleasure in business 
affairs is derived not from practical re- 
sults but from the ecstatic fever that comes of 
waiting, hoping, and dreaming. He has in 
him something of the poet—like Sholom 
Aleichem himself during his own years on 
the stock exchange in Kiev. It is no mere 
aecident that Menachem Mendel should 
turn to writing as one of his later trades. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
Menachem Mendel represents a superficial 
phenomenon—just the landless and eco 
nomically helpless Jew, or even the average 
Jew trying to feed his wife and children. 
He is not the average Jew but a Jew suffer- 
ing from a mania. He has been conquered 
by a dybbuk. “Run,” the dybbuk roars in 
his ears, “chase, slobber at the mouth, and 
wait for the lottery prize. Don’t think about 
your wife and children. Die three times a 
day from hunger, and live with the dream 
of millions.” 

He is not a materialist; though he is pre- 
occupied with tangible “millions,” the love 
and longing he expends upon them are the 
love and longing that other seekers expend 
upon ideals and ideologies. The Menachem 
Mendels have a passion for business, a pas- 
sion without reservations and without pur- 
pose, a passion for its own sake. Menachem 
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Mendel is not simply a shlemihl unsuited to 
business, not simply a luftmensh or a finag- 
ler. He is a Don Quixote on Odessa’s 
“little stock exchange.”” When his poor wife 
Shaine Shaindel in Kasrielevka, Sancho 
Panza in skirts, writes that he should “tear 
himself away” from his businesses and come 
home, he doesn’t even mention these exhor- 
tations in the letters he sends in reply. He 
can’t imagine coming back to Kasrielevka. 
What would he do there? Even when his 
Dulcinea, the city of Odessa, deceives him 
in the end and doles him out a bitter pill 
to swallow, he is still not brought to his 
senses. He simply shifts his love and faith 
to Yehupetz. And when Yehupetz dis- 
illusions him he transfers his hopes to 
Warsaw. 

He never stops trusting and dreaming. 
Every new letter to his wife tells of the 
discovery of a new Utopia. Is this a parody 
of the “steadfast trust” of the Jews? No, 
Menachem Mendel has something different 
from trust and more than trust. The Jew 
who trusts can be passive sometimes; he 
can remain inert and wait for his salvation. 
Menachem Mendel never sits idle. He can- 
not rest. He must always be bustling about 
in search of new fortunes. He is a carica- 
ture of an instinct found, not in passive 
belief, but only in energetic and indefatiga- 
ble Utopianism. Like an anemic child, he 
has a large head but very thin legs that do 
not support him. 

Shaine Shaindel, his wife, may be angry 
with him for stuffing himself with false 
hopes instead of sending her a little cash, 
but in her heart she pities him. We whe 
read go further: we sympathize. We smile 
when we read about his latest venture in 
the lottery, but we do not laugh: there is 
too much that is appealing in his quixotism 
and childish enthusiasm, there is too much 
that is attractive in the sincerity and naiveté 
of his unrealistic babblings. 


om the Dairyman is different. He 
is a more tragic figure than the comic 
Menachem Mendel, but his bitter fortune 
does not break him; it only forces him to 


bend and twist. There is something in him 
that helps him to weather all his mis- 
fortunes. 

Tevyeh has seven daughters, one prettier 
and livelier than the next, but the more he 
loves them the greater his troubles. Some- 
thing disappointing and distressing happens 
in connection with each of them. Someone 
else in his place would be unable to stand 
it, but, as Tevyeh says himself, he is no 
“yiddene.” Sholom Aleichem has endowed 
him with his own talent, the talent of the 
humorist who “understands—and forgives.” 

Tevyeh tells us how he tried to talk to 
his daughter Zeitel about Lazar-Wolf, the 
rich widower who wanted to marry her: 
“I tell you, daughter, it’s not always you 
can find everything prepared beforehand 
and become a housewife and have every- 
thing that is good, and give us at the same 
time, I say, a little pleasure in our old age, 
for our well-being I mean. Day and night 
I'm harnessed to the yoke without a happy 
moment—only poverty and misery and bad 
luck all around me.” 

Thus he speaks to her from his heart, 
with an anguished regret and in a Yiddish 
that no translation can do justice to, with 
all its soulfulness and sadness and fatherly 
intimacy. For a moment he seems to be very 
angry with his daughter for rejecting the 
wealthy match, taking no pity on him or 
on herself, but he changes his tone when 
she answers, in tears, “Tate, I’d rather get 
a job as a maid. I'll carry bricks. I'll dig 
ditches. . . .” 

“What do you mean, silly girl? I say to 
her. Am I asking you for something, you 
foolish child? Am I complaining? Just in 
general, I say, it’s dark and bitter, and I’m 
talking my heart out. So I talk it over with 
him—with the Almighty One—about the 
way he treats me. He is, I say, an all- 
merciful father who takes pity on me and 
treats me ‘delicately.’ (He shouldn’t punish 
me for my talk.) He deals with me, I say, 
like a father—and go do him something! 
But, I say, maybe it should be that way. 
He is up high, I say, and we’re down here 
on the earth, deep, deep in the ground. So 
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we have to say that he is right and his 
judgment is right, because—if you want to 
look at it the other way around—am I not 
a damned fool? What am I yelling about? 
What am I fussing about? How can I, | 
say, a worm crawling on the earth—whom 
God can make a corpse of in the flash of an 
eye, with the smallest wind, if he wants to 
—how can I with my foolish mind argue 
with God and tell him how to run his 
world? Maybe if he wants it that way, it’s 
supposed to be that way. Why complain?” 

So he ends, half serious and half sarcastic, 
and one feels in him not so much the pious 
Jew as the clever Jew—not so much the 
man of naive trust as the man of humor, 
the cheerful pessimist who knows that if 
you want to, you can find an answer to 
everything, and if you want it the other 
way, then there is no answer to anything; 
so that the easiest way out is not to ask any 
questions and not to engage in debates with 
God or man. What good is complaining? 
You should observe your disappointments 
but not be foolishly overwhelmed by them, 
and to do this it is necessary to put your 
personal sufferings and pleasures on a 
higher plane. 

We need not wonder that a simple and 
uneducated Jew like Tevyeh should be 
capable of such refined and complex think- 
ing. With his humor he overcomes the 
limitations of his experience, and his resig- 
nation to external circumstances does not 
enslave him: it frees him inwardly. 

His daughter Eve, the one who ran away 
with Chvedke, the Gentile village clerk, 
stops Tevyeh on the road. A struggle takes 
place inside him: the pious Jew wrestles 
with the father. First the sharpened pride 
of the God-fearing Jew triumphs, and Tev- 
yeh drives his horse forward: he is indeed 
no “yiddene” but a man strong as iron 
when necessary. But the next moment a 
thought comes to him: “Tevyeh! You're 
taking too much on yourself. What does 
it matter if you stop for a moment and 
listen to what she has to say? Maybe she 
has something to say that you ought to 
know. Maybe—who can tell?—she is re- 


pentant and wants to turn back. Maybe and 
maybe and still more maybe’s run through 
my head, and I see her as a child, and | 
remind myself as a father who takes pity 
on his child—not a bad child to her father— 
and I torment myself and I tell myself that 
I am not good enough to have the earth 
carry me. What? What are you excited 
about, you stubborn fool? What are you 
making such a fuss about? You cruel man 
—turn your wagon back—make up with her. 
She’s your child and no one else’s.” 

Thus Tevyeh struggles with himself and 
moves between varied emotions, deeply 
moved but not completely dominated by 
them—not altogether a victor over himself, 
but also not a loser. 
a grimace of sadness, and in another mo 
ment he is illuminated again by a soft and 
peaceful gleam of God-given humor. On 
the one hand he is Job who curses the day 
he was born, and on the other he says to 
himself: “Tevyeh, you are a fool—you can 
not remake the world.” 

And this is exactly the significant differ 
ence between Sholom Aleichem and _ the 
whole generation of Haskalah authors to 
which he originally belonged. They thought 
they could reform the world didactically by 
reason and satire. In the beginning, Sholom 
Aleichem thought so too, but as he matured 
he became too much a humorist to see the 
world so simply. 


His smile twists into 


S HE grew older, Sholom Aleichem more 
A and more looked at the world as through 
the sharp eyes of a mischievous child. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the greatest 
Jewish humorist should have also become 
the best writer of children’s books. Motel, 
the hero of Motel, Pesi the Cantor’s Son, 
has in him something of the grown-up 
Tevyeh, just as Tevyeh and the great hu 
morist himself have in them something of 
Motel’s childishness. 

There is an intrinsic affinity between the 
child and the humorist, which explains 
their love for each other. A child does not 
know the cares of life—and the humorist is 
not taken in by them. 
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Before Sholom Aleichem, real children 
were completely lacking in Jewish litera- 
ture. Mendele could find no real children 
in Gloupsk (Sholom Aleichem’s Yehupetz) 
or Kabatzansk (Sholom Aleichem’s Kas- 
rielevka); he found only little Jews—chil- 
dren without a childhood. Mendele writes 
of the hero of his Wishing Ring: “Herschele 
was a warsheit child, lively and attractive, 
but his youth disappeared quickly, and in 
his very childhood he was but a small Jew, 
beaten, thoughtful, with careworn features 
and all the gestures of the grown-up: all 
he needed was a beard.” Peretz, too, saw 
only “the pale, green, yellow, dirty faces” 
of the children he depicted in his stories. 
Sholom Aleichem was the first to under- 
stand the healthiness, joy, and mischievous- 
ness of children. To him, they were the 
only true Kasrielevkites who did not wise- 
crack or laugh through bitterness: they 
laughed heartily, just as he himself laughed. 
Perhaps he was one of theirs rather than 
one of ours. 

This childish laughter was a valuable gift 
to Jewish literature. If it was a great accom- 
plishment on Sholom Aleichem’s part to 
make the child his reader, it was an even 
greater accomplishment to bring out in the 








adult reader the carefree humor of child- 
hood. In Warsaw, once, a young Hasid ran 
to Sholom Aleichem and kissed his hands, 
crying: “You are our comfort, you sweeten 
the bitterness of our exile!” 

And he is more than a comforter of the 
Diaspora. The Jews who live and act in 
Sholom Aleichem’s books become, in all 
their humanity and Jewishness, a monu- 
ment to the life of a people. Sholom Alei- 
chem preserves the treasures of the Jewish 
language, the folklore of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, the special flavor of their way of 
life. 

He took the language in its rawest form 
and returned it purified and refined, and 
everything else that he took from the peo- 
ple he gave back perfected and illuminated. 
He himself came from the people and re- 
turned to the people, as the highest expres- 
sion of its creativity, its wisdom and its 
humor. 

His lively volumes are the antithesis of 
the ponderous sefer (book), but they re- 
semble the old sefer in that the Jew regards 
them, like the sefer, as something other than 
art. With this difference: in the sefer the 
Jew speaks humbly with God; in Sholom 


Aleichem, he chats merrily with himself. 








RACE DISCRIMINATION IN TRADE UNIONS 


The Record and the Outlook 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


HE racial policies of American 

unions vary from the outright ex- 

clusion of some minority groups to 
their complete acceptance, with all the rights 
and privileges of members. The pattern of 
union discrimination is multi-colored and 
fluid. In part it follows the national pattern 
of discrimination. But it also reflects the 
economic and local conditions under which 
the particular union operates: the type of 
industry, the kind of leadership it has, the 
workers it wishes to bring into and keep in 
the union, the character and policy of com- 
peting unions in the field. 

These factors explain why we find non- 
discriminating unions afhliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations soft- 
pedaling the race issue when organizing 
Southern workers in competition with open- 
ly discriminating afhliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, like the International 
Association of Machinists and the Boiler- 
makers and Shipbuilders. We also find 
some AFL unions giving up discriminatory 
practices because of the competition of non- 
discriminatory CIO affiliates (as for example 
in the cases of the AFL Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union and Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers). Within the same union, we 
find Negroes refused membership in one 
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local while freely admitted in another. There 
will be anti-Semitism among members of a 
union in one town, while officers of that 
union nationally are themselves Jews. In 
one local, a sympathetic president or business 
agent may do a great deal to keep down 
prejudice; in another, a prejudiced union 
leader may do much to heighten it. 

The apparently changeable and contra- 
dictory race policies of unions are often due 
to differences between the attitudes and de- 
sires of union rank-and-file membership and 
union leadership. In the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), the genuinely equalitarian 
policies and practices of the leadership have 
not prevented “hate strikes” by members 
opposed to the employment of Negroes. On 
the other hand, some locals of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists have ad- 
mitted Negroes in violation of their union's 
national by-laws. 


Most Unions Fight Prejudice 


Tue fact that this article will perforce deal 
through most of its course with the unions 
which discriminate against minority groups 
should not obscure the basic fact that the 
overwhelming majority of American unions 
are opponents of discrimination, theoretically) 
and actually. 

Most trade unions hold race discrimina- 
tion a danger to their practical operations; 
most union leaders are aware of the link, 
in the past and today, between anti-Negro 
and anti-Jewish elements and _anti-labor 
elements in general. On a practical level, 
union policies have been of inestimable value 
in achieving equality in conditions of em- 
ployment for many minority groups. 

Union seniority clauses and union pres- 
sure resulted in the upgrading during the 
war of many thousands of Negro workers 
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into better-paying jobs that had hitherto been 
reserved for whites. The United Automobile 
Workers, the United Steel Workers, the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers (all CIO), and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL), all 
insisted on securing for Negro workers the 
same protection their other members had. 
The Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
Union (CIO) fought for the rights of 
Mexican and American Indian workers in 
the Southwest. 

Unions have also fought race prejudice 
outside the fields of traditional union activity. 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO) has 
established its own fair-employment-prac- 
tices committee to investigate cases of dis- 
crimination against its own members. The 
Political Action Committee of the CIO pub- 
lishes pamphlets attacking race discrimina- 
tion and exposing its anti-labor implications. 
A number of AFL and CIO unions spon- 
sor the Jewish Labor Committee, which has 
carried on educational work combating anti- 
Semitism among workers. The Longshore- 
man’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) 
has fought for equal treatment for Japanese 
workers on the West Coast. And most 
unions have given full support to such legis- 
lative measures as the anti-poll tax bill and 


the permanent FEPC bill. 


Some Unions Discriminate 


Bur a sizable group of unions openly dis- 
criminates against minority groups. Why 
should some unions be in the forefront of 
those fighting for the equality of all racial 
and ethnic groups while others practice 
discrimination in their own activities? That 
some are located in the North and others in 
the South does not explain much; many 
national unions whose main membership is 
in the North—for example, the national rail- 
road unions—are the worst offenders. 

We come closer to an explanation when 
we examine the basic economic and techno- 
logical conditions of the particular industry. 
Those unions which actively fight race dis- 
crimination—the Auto Workers, the Steel 
Workers, the Ladies Garment Workers—are, 
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we will notice, organized on an industrial 
basis, the only type of union structure feas- 
ible in a mass production industry. Such 
unions derive their bargaining power by ad- 
mitting all the workers in their industries 
to membership and by bargaining for them 
without discrimination. If they excluded any 
racial or ethnic group, they would weaken 
their bargaining power. Exclusion would 
invite the excluded group to join another 
union or to break strikes. Racial discrimina- 
tion by unions in mass production industries 
is not only impractical. It endangers the 
union's very existence. 

On the other hand, unions organized on 
a craft basis derive their bargaining power 
by controlling the entrance of new workers 
to a trade or by monopolizing a strategic 
occupation. Such unions may find that race 
discrimination conveniently and effectively 
limits the number of workers available to 
that trade and thus raises the price of labor. 
It is no accident that craft unions like the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters’ union have long 
had discriminatory policies. 

This is not the whole story: there are 
craft unions that do not discriminate, and 
industrial unions that do. Many other fac- 
tors are involved, and in each case they are 
mixed in different ways. In the case of the 
railway unions, for example, much can be 
explained by their character as fraternal 
societies. The first two railway unions 
(the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Order of Railway Conductors) were 
fraternal and benevolent societies, and dis- 
criminatory rules are traditional in many 
areas of the fraternal field. As other railway 
unions came into existence, they copied the 
by-laws of the older organizations, including 
the discriminatory rules, as a matter of 
course, even though they may have become 
by then more important as bargaining than 
as fraternal organizations. 

Recently, however, economic factors have 
been most important in maintaining the dis- 
criminatory practices of the railway unions. 
Employment on the railways has been de- 
clining and the railway unions have been 
trying to shift to colored workers, whom they 
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bar from membership, the burden of unem- 
ployment. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen have succeeded 
in getting nearly every railroad in the South 
to either limit the number of Negroes hired 
as brakemen and firemen, or, more often, to 
eliminate Negroes from these jobs altogether 
within a few years. Negroes are thus being 
deprived of jobs that have been open to 
members of their race since the Southern 
railroads were built, and which have been 
among the highest paying jobs they could 
aspire to. 


Discrimination in the Aircraft Industry 


Tue background of discrimination in an 
expanding industry is somewhat different. 
In March 1941, the magazine Fortune de- 
clared that the aircraft industry had “an 
almost universal prejudice against Negroes— 
and in the West Coast plants against Jews.” 
During the war this policy broke down, and 
thousands of Negroes and Jews were em- 
ployed in aircraft plants. In general, the 
influx of minority-group workers was aided 
by the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
and hindered by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL), the two dominant 
unions in the industry. However, some locals 
of the former, particularly in the South and 
in the New York metropolitan area, were 
antagonistic to Negroes, and the local of 
the latter in the Lockheed-Vega plants (Bur- 
bank, California) admitted Negroes to full 
membership in defiance of its national 
union’s rules. 

The decline of aircraft employment after 
the war washed out most of the gain minority 
workers made. The one sector of the in- 
dustry which is now expanding—airline 
transportation—did not budge from _ its 
“white, Christian only” hiring policy during 
the war and has demonstrated no intention of 
so doing now. No colored workers are em- 
ployed by airlines except as janitors, redcaps, 
or maintenance workers; Negro members of 
the Army Air Force have no opportunity to 
break in as airline pilots because no branch 
of the armed services trained Negroes on mul- 


tiple engine planes, a prerequisite for civilian 
airline flying, and no such training is being 
offered by the airlines to any person. 

It is doubtful that a single Jew is employed 
as a pilot. The following story indicates 
what happens when qualified men of Jewish 
faith seek employment with the airlines. A 
lieutenant commander in the Navy Air 
Force, who had spent five years flying multi 
ple engine planes, was advised by the chief 
pilot of one of the larger airlines to resign 
from the Navy and seek employment with 
the airline. At every step in the process of 
application and testing he met with intense 
hostility. Only the intervention of a US. 
Senator, a friend of the family, with high 
officials of the airline enabled him to get 
his application considered and _ himself 
finally accepted. At a flying field for pre- 
liminary training he again encountered 
exceptional hostility. The instructors contin- 
ually criticized his flying, until one day he 
overheard one of the instructors remark: 
“We'll get rid of that Jew bastard yet.” As 
soon as he told them that, although his 
name was a common one among Jewish 
people, he was not Jewish Cin fact his father 
was a prominent Protestant clergyman), his 
troubles ceased. 

Soon after, he encountered a friend who, 
on hearing the story, said: “Who the hell 
doesn’t know that Jews are not employed 
by any airline as pilots?” 

What role do unions play in the discrimin- 
atory policies of the airlines? The Airline 
Pilots’ Association (AFL) has contracts with 
all air transport companies, but none contains 
a closed shop. The Association formerly 
excluded Negroes by constitutional provi 
sion, but later removed its discriminatory 
rule. It has never had a colored member 
because the airlines have never employed 
a colored pilot. As far as the anti-Jewish 
policies of the airlines are concerned, the 
Association has taken no official position, 
but no evidence exists that it has in any 
manner opposed this policy. 


The Picture of Union Discrimination 


Ler us make a brief survey of the entire 
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field of union discrimination. Unions dis- 
criminating against Negroes are most com- 
mon and most easily recognizable: 


|. Unions excluding Negroes by color bar 
in by-laws: 

AFL affiliates: International Association 
of Machinists; Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers; Railway Mail Association; Switch- 
men’s Union of North America; American 
Wire Weavers Protective Association. 

Independent unions: Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Railroad Yard- 
masters of North America; Order of Railway 
Conductors; American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association. 

II. Unions habitually excluding Negroes by 
tacit consent: 

AFL affiliates: Asbestos Workers, Heat 
and Frost Insulators; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (craft locals 
only); American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union; Granite Cutters’ International Asso- 
ciation; United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

Independent unions: Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ Associa- 
tion, Pacific Coast; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts. 


III. Unions confining Negroes to Jim Crow 
“auxiliary locals”: 

AFL affiliates: Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders, and Helpers; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes; Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers; Seafarers’ International Union; 
Sheet Meta. Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 

Independent unions: American Federa- 
of Railroad Workers; Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association. 

The first group includes unions like the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, whose 
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constitution states that “any white male” is 
eligible for membership. The second group 
is “lily-white” by tacit understanding; for 
example, a Negro applicant may be rejected 
as “incompetent”—as always appears to hap- 
pen to Negro plumbers who apply for ad- 
mission to the Plumbers and Steamfitters’ 
union, although the Negro plumber in ques- 
tion may be a first-class mechanic. 

The third group, admitting Negroes to a 
“second-class’ membership in Jim Crow 
“auxiliaries,” under rules which deny them 
any voice in union affairs or an opportunity 
to be promoted to better jobs, is exemplified 
by the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers, and Helpers, whose constitution 
states: “Where there are sufficient number 
of colored helpers they may be organized as 
an auxiliary local and shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the white local having juris- 
diction over that territory. . . . Colored 
helpers shall not transfer except to another 
auxiliary local composed of colored members 
and colored members shall not be promoted 
to blacksmiths or helper apprentices and will 
not be admitted to shops where white helpers 
are now employed.” Small wonder that few 
Negroes have taken advantage of the “op- 
portunity” to join the Blacksmiths’ union! 


Orientals and Latin Americans 


A.trHoucs the racial restrictions of these 
discriminatory unions were aimed primarily 
at Negroes, they are applied also to other 
non-whites, particularly those of Oriental 
extraction. In fact, many discriminatory 
clauses found their way into union consti- 
tutions as a result of the combined voting 
power of Southern members, who were aim- 
ing at the restriction of Negroes, and Far 
Western members, mindful of the Chinese 
or Japanese “menace.” 

In a few organizations, Orientals have 
fared worse than have Negroes. The Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ Union, AFL, which admits 
Negroes, excludes Orientals. West Coast 
unions have long been in the forefront of 
anti-Oriental agitation, ostensibly as a pro- 
test against “cheap labor.” The war against 
Japan has intensified this attitude. The 
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West Coast director of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, an organi- 
zation which has many Negro members, 
recently announced that only Japanese- 
Americans who fought in the United States 
Army would henceforth be eligible for mem- 
bership in local unions under its jurisdiction. 
T/Sgt. Ben Kuroki, Nebraska-born Army 
Air Force veteran, and first Nisei to win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, recently 
stated that many unions on the West Coast 
“are refusing membership to Nisei war vet- 
erans.” Similar cases involving Chinese and 
Filipinos have been reported. 

American Indians are also non-whites, and 
hence come under the restrictive union rules 
which limit membership to the white race. 
Sometimes, however, Indians are considered 
“white,” or given special dispensation. The 
constitution of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen provides that 
Indians may be admitted by special permis- 
sion of the union president. 

Mexican workers are also included within 
the definition of “non-white” by these re- 
strictive union rules, although some organiza- 
tions have, after heated discussions, decided 
that Mexicans are white. The Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen, AFL, decided that Mex- 
icans could be admitted to membership, but 
several representatives of Mexican railroad 
employees reported to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice that 
this organization, together with the Machin- 
ists’ and the Boilermakers’ unions, also AFL 
affiliates, was preventing Mexican workers, 
and Americans of Mexican descent, from 
obtaining any jobs but that of common 
laborer in the railway shops of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, AFL, also admits Mexicans with- 
out the restrictions placed upon Negroes 
and Orientals, but in 1921 this union 
amended its constitution to provide that only 
American citizens could hold office in local 
unions. This was to prevent Mexicans from 
becoming union officials in the Southwest, 
where almost all railway maintenance-of-way 
workers are Mexican. During the war, when 


thousands of Mexican workers were imported 
for maintenance-of-way labor on railroads, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes not only ignored their interests 
although on all the larger roads but two it 
was their official bargaining agent, but ac- 
cording to many reports, its officials and 
delegates actually participated in the num. 
erous swindles which were practiced on 
these temporary immigrants—one of the most 
sordid chapters in American industrial 
history. 

Some unions extend their restrictions to 
other Latin Americans. Thus the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
specifically excludes not only all non-whites, 
but Mexicans and Spanish Americans as 
well. This same Brotherhood (which we 
noted admits Indians under special dispen- 
sation) also provides in its constitution that 
Italian Americans are eligible to member- 
ship. 


Unions, Workers, and Jews 

Discrimination against Jews by trade 
unions is quite uncommon. Only one un 
important union, the American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association, AFL, (300 
members) specifically limits its membership 
to “white Christian Americans.” During the 
war, this restriction was deleted from the 
published constitution in order to avoid 
censure from the National War Labor Board. 
The writer has learned, however, that there 
has been no actual change in either the 
union’s by-laws or in union policy in this 
regard. 

Although formal restrictions against Jews 
are virtually non-existent in trade union 
constitutions, that does not mean that anti- 
Semitism is absent from union ranks. Several 
rather flagrant displays of this type of race 
hatred have come to the writer’s attention. 
A prominent AFL union president informed 
the head of an industrial-relations depart- 
ment of a leading Eastern university that his 
organization would not participate in a union 
educational program if too many representa- 
tives from “Jewish unions” were accepted. 
A bakery workers’ local union in Buffalo, 
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New York, refused to come to a National 
War Labor Board hearing because the 
NWLB had appointed a prominent rabbi as 
public member and chairman of the hearing 
panel. Officials of several railway unions 
have attempted to prevent the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board from appointing Jews to posi- 
tions on that agency. And in New York City, 
Detroit, and Chicago, followers of Father 
Coughlin, G. L. K. Smith, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the Christian Front have been 
active in their attempts to take over local 
unions or to spread their vicious propaganda. 

A study of anti-Semitism among workers 
has been made by the Institute of Social 
Research of Columbia University for the 
Jewish Labor Committee. It is based on 
sample interviews with more than 600 
workers in five key industrial centers, in- 
cluding New York, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
The interviews were conducted by regular 
shop employees who were specially trained 
for the task by experts in public opinion 
research. The study found that “anti-Semit- 
ism exists to almost the same extent among 
laborers as in the population as a whole. .. 
20 per cent are violently anti-Semitic and an 
equal percentage is fully tolerant, with the 
middle 60 per cent undecided or inconsistent 
in their views. Length of union membership 
and affiliation in different trade unions did 
not correlate with the lack of or presence of 
anti-Semitic feeling. The concept of ‘Jew’ 
among workers is mainly that of a small 
businessman. Awareness of the political 
aspects of unionism showed a negative corre- 
lation with anti-Semitism: those who pos- 


‘sessed it were not anti-Semitic. Religious 


afhliation showed no correlation, but it was 
found that church-goers were, on the whole, 
more tolerant than those who did not attend 
church.” 

This study demonstrates the great need 
for more effective education aimed, not at 
the 20 per cent who have succumbed to anti- 
Semitic propaganda, but perhaps more im- 
portant, at the 60 per cent who are undecided 
and confused. Another such study might pay 
particular attention to the railroads and to 
the airlines. The writer has encountered 
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several instances of definite anti-Semitic feel- 
ing among both railroad company and rail- 
road union officials, and the situation on the 
airlines has already been described. We 
should find out why Jewish conductors, 
engineers, and pilots are virtually absent 
from American railroads and airlines. 


AFL and CIO 


Tue unions which habitually discriminate 
against minority groups have two character- 
istics in common. They are predominantly 
craft unions or railway unions, for reasons 
we have already discussed; and none are 
afhliated with the CIO. 

The independent unions are, of course, 
not connected with any central body which 
might challenge their discriminatory prac- 
tices. But the policies of the AFL afhliates 
are directly contradictory to the preaching 
of the AFL itself, the spokesmen for which 
never tire of “reiterating, re-endorsing, and 
reaffirming” the fact that the AFL has no 
color bar, and of proclaiming that “workers 
must organize and unite under the Federa- 
tion’s banner without regard to race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” At one time, the 
AFL actually practiced what it preached. 
In 1890, it refused affiliation to the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists because 
that union had a color bar in its constitution. 
In 1895, however, the Machinists’ union was 
allowed to afhliate, although it had merely 
transferred the color bar from its constitution 
to its ritual, where it remains today. Since 
1895, the AFL has not once refused afhlia- 
tion to any organization because of a dis- 
criminatory clause in its by-laws. 


What Can Be Done? 


Wit union racial discrimination be cor- 
rected by the unions themselves? One can- 
not be too sanguine. There has been some 
self-improvement, it is true. The Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, and the Commercial Telegraphers, 
all AFL affiliates, formerly had discrimina- 
tory by-laws and have recently removed them 
and really admitted colored workers. Indus- 
trial local unions of the International Brother- 
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hood of Electrical Workers, AFL, have 
begun to admit Negroes. By and large, how- 
ever, those organizations that habitually 
discriminate against minorities have shown 
little desire to change policy or practices. 
Nearly every one has had a convention in 
recent years and has voted down attempts by 
some members to abolish the discriminatory 
rules. 

If improvement cannot then be expected 
within the union movement, should the 
government take action? Those who oppose 
such a step usually argue that government 
control is undesirable for “private’’ organi- 
zations. A union, however, cannot claim 
any such immunity. There are almost fifteen 
million union members, and union agree- 
ments, according to the latest United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, cover 
twenty-nine million workers. Unions are 
protected by special government legislation; 
employers must deal with them or suffer 
severe financial penalties. In short, unions 
are affected with the public interest, and 
cannot be compared with churches, golf 
clubs, or other private organizations. 

Government could effectively attack dis- 
crimination in employment by amendment 
to the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act to provide that discrimination by either 
employers or unions because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin is an unfair labor 
practice, or by creating special fair employ- 
ment practice commissions. The first method 
has many advantages. The problem of dis- 
crimination in employment, whether by 
unions or employers, is essentially a problem 
of labor relations. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board is fully equipped and thorough- 
ly experienced in handling such problems, 
and the Wagner Act is more easily enforced 
than vague anti-discrimination laws. In such 
industries as railway transportation, in which 
the NLRB has no jurisdiction, authority 
could be granted to it over discriminatory 
practices by further amendment to the Wag- 
ner Act. Discrimination could thus be efh- 
ciently curbed at little expense and without 
adding to the administrative complexity of 
the government. s+ 


Thus far, however, most programs to curb 
discrimination in industry provide for ad- 
ministration by special agencies. 

During the war, the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was able, 
despite the lack of any power of enforcing 
its directives, to open up a sizable number 
of job opportunities to Negroes and other 
minority groups. The FEPC had its greatest 
difficulty in implementing orders which af- 
fected unions, since it had no sanctions. It 
was completely unsuccessful in its attempt 
to prohibit the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen from depriving 
competent Negro workers of their jobs. The 
FEPC has now expired and the bill for a 
permanent FEPC has been for the moment 
effectively buried by the filibuster of the 
Southern Democrats. 

Three states, New York, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts, have passed “little FEPC” 
laws, but they have been in effect too short 
a time to assess their value. Nearly every 
union which discriminates against minority 
groups has locals in these states. It remains 
to be seen how long it will be before the state 
anti-discrimination agencies begin proceed 
ings against the discriminatory unions. 


The Future of Union Racial Policies 


How important are the discriminatory 
unions? Thirty of the more than one hun 
dred national unions can be classified as 
discriminatory, but most of these thirty or 
ganizations are small and their influence 
inconsequential. A few labor organizations 
do, however, present grave dangers to minor- 
ity groups. At its wartime peak, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists had 
750,000 members in aircraft, shipbuilding, 
railroad shops, machine shops, tool and die 
plants, and the like. Its control over these 
jobs means they will be closed to colored 
workers. The railroad unions insure the 
continuance of discrimination in that indus- 
try, but more important, they are invading 
expanding competitive fields. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen has now organ- 
ized many over-the-road bus drivers, and the 
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Railway Clerks is attempting to organize 
air transport clerical workers. 

Long-range trends in unionization, how- 
ever, appear favorable to minority groups. 
Before 1935, unionism probably hurt minor- 
ity groups more than it helped them. The 
most completely organized industries—rail- 
roads, building, and printing—were those in 
which unions practiced discrimination or 
where the proportion of minority groups in 
the working force was small. Since then, 
the pendulum has swung the other way. 
Mass production industries and unskilled 
workers have been organized, and thousands 
of Negroes, Orientals, Mexicans, and other 
minority groups have shared in the benefits 
of higher wages and superior working condi- 
tions resulting from unionization. It seems 
likely that the continued growth of unionism 
will continue to affect minorities favorably. 
Almost two-thirds of the discriminatory 
unions are found in the railway industry, 
where employment may be expected to fall 
sharply within the next few years. The 
Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ union is 


concentrated in an industry which has de- 
clined sharply since the end of the war. 
The remaining discriminatory unions, except 
for the Machinists’, the Electrical Workers’, 
and the Plumbers and Steamfittters’ unions, 
are small and not very important. 

One must not be too optimistic, however. 
Much depends on the development of race 
relations in the country as a whole. The 
worker, it must be remembered, is a citizen 
of the community in addition to being a 
union member, and his opinions are affected 
by the national climate of opinion, as well 
as by the attitudes of neighbors, the members 
of his church, his political party, as well as 
by other groups. A serious worsening of 
race relations, perhaps a series of race riots, 
would split the labor movement asunder 
and prevent equalitarian unions from carry- 
ing out their programs. Only if, in the 
general scheme, race relations improve, will 
those union leaders who realize the gravity 
of group dissension successfully persuade 
their membership of the need for equal treat- 
ment of all groups. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S TERROR FILMS 


Do They Reflect an American State of Mind? 


SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 


ILMS saturated with terror and sadism 
have issued from Hollywood in such 
numbers recently as to become com- 
monplace. The trend undoubtedly had its 
source in the requirements of wartime propa- 
ganda. The original task was to depict the 
threat of Nazism to the American public— 
Gestapo tortures, shining parades that alter- 
nated with silent agonies, life under the 
oppressive atmosphere of Nazi-conquered 
Europe, etc. But even in wartime, the trend 
went beyond exposing brutality. Along with 
anti-Nazi films, a number of movies ap- 
peared that cultivated the same kind of hor- 
ror sheerly for the sake of entertainment. 
And now, with the war over, the species 
continues to flourish and to increase. 
Thrillers are a venerable type in the 
films. But the current vogue is unique in 
its predilection for familiar, everyday sur- 
roundings as the setting in which crime and 
violence occur. The criminals in Shadow 
of a Doubt and Orson Welles’ The Stranger 


settle down in plain small towns, places 





S1ecFRIED KracauER has been a member of 
the staff of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library since his arrival in this country in 1941. 
During the war he wrote a study of Nazi 
propaganda films, issued in 1942 by the Mu- 
seum, which was used as material for psycho- 
logical warfare planning. As a Guggenheim 
Fellow, he has prepared a book soon to be 
published by Princeton University Press under 
the title, From Caligari to Hitler, A Psycho- 
logical History of the German Film. Dr. Kra- 
cauer is a native of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From 1920 to 1933 he was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung, direct- 
ing that newspaper’s literary supplement and 
writing widely on cultural affairs and, in par- 
ticular, on the social implications of the cinema. 
In 1933 he went to Paris, where he wrote a 
biography of the composer Jacques Offenbach, 
published here by Knopf in 1938 under the 
title, Orpheus in Paris. 
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where no one would ever dream of meeting 
a killer in the flesh. Nightmares are seen in 
bright daylight, murderous traps are sprung 
just around the corner. Everyday life itself 
breeds anguish and destruction. And at the 
same time the villains become more prepos 
sessing; they charm innocent girls and win 
the confidence of guileless bank-tellers. The 
Frankenstein monsters of the past made us 
shudder at first sight, but the contemporary 
monster can live among us without being 
recognized. Evil no longer marks and defines 
a person’s face or manner. 

Thus the weird, veiled insecurity of life 
under the Nazis is transferred to the Ameri- 
can scene. Sinister conspiracies incubate 
next door, within the world considered 
normal—any trusted neighbor may turn into 
a demon. 


ESPITE Hollywood's old fondness for ruth 

less violence and for the raw and gro- 
tesque, the cruelty it now so obsessively de- 
picts is of a kind rarely seen before on the 
screen. Now it originates from compulsive, 
sadistic urges, is less animal—one might say 
that it is less spontaneous. In Dark Corner, 
a private detective is pursued by a gunman; 
he captures his pursuer and smashes his hand 
to make him confess the reason for his pur- 
suit. Later the gunman sneaks into the detec- 
tive’s apartment and knocks him down; as he 
is about to leave, he turns suddenly and steps 
with the full weight of his body on the hand 
of his unconscious victim. The same lust to 
inflict wanton pain manifests itself in the 
scene in Lost Weekend in which the drunk- 
ard, after a night spent in delirium brought 
on by alcohol, has a hallucination in which 
he sees a mouse gnawing a hole in a wall 
and trying in vain to squeeze through it; then 
a bat that has been hovering about the room 
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pounces on the animal and kills it while it 
is caught in the hole. As the tiny shrieks 
of the mouse die away a rivulet of blood 
slowly trickles down the wall. It is a vision 
that reveals for a moment the tabooed depths 
of our bodily existence. 

Titles such as Shadow of a Doubt and 
Suspicion (both Hitchcock movies) are 
typical of the emphasis many recent produc- 
tions place, not so much on outright sadism, 
as on the permanent menace of it. Appre- 
hension is accumulated; threatening allusions 
and dreadful possibilities evoke a world in 
which everybody is afraid of everybody else, 
and no one knows when or where the ulti- 
mate and inevitable horror will arrive. When 
it does arrive it arrives unexpectedly: erupt- 
ing out of the dark from time to time in a 
piece of unspeakable brutality. That panic 
which in the anti-Nazi films was character- 
ized as peculiar to the atmosphere of life 
under Hitler now saturates the whole world. 

The recent and already mentioned Dark 
Corner goes the limit in terrorizing the audi- 
ence. The private detective cannot imagine 
why he should be trailed by a gunman and 
gropes desperately for the identity of his 
enemy, only to find out in the end that what 
is at issue has nothing to do with him: the 
power behind the scenes—an unscrupulous 
“master mind” intent on killing his wife’s 
lover—has staged the hunt in order to shift 
suspicion from himself to the detective, 
whom he considers a suitable scapegoat. The 
effect of terror, however, is only heightened 
by this combination of meaningless suffering 
and arbitrary persecution. 

Hand in hand with sadism in recent 
movies goes the morbid. Physical handicaps 
are elaborated upon and mental horror is 
added to crude violence. The main charac- 
ter of The Spiral Staircase is a mute servant 
girl employed in the household of a maniac 
who murders physically imperfect women in 
order to improve the human race. Spell- 
bound and Somewhere in the Night exploit 
amnesia to build up suspense. 

Also much favored is the theme of psycho- 
logical destruction: the pianist in Gaslight 
and the psychiatrist in Shock no longer shoot, 
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strangle, or poison the females they want 
to do away with, but systematically try to 
drive them insane. The tide in Hollywood 
has turned toward sick souls and fancy psy- 
chiatrists. And many a current melodrama 
suggests that normal and abnormal states of 
mind merge into each other imperceptibly 
and are hard to keep separate. The young 
lieutenant in Shock returns from the war to 
learn that his wife has been taken to a 
mental clinic. Was she not always healthy 
and full of good sense? A naive young man, 
he is frightened by the thought of what 
nature can do, unaccountably, to an ordinary 
person—and his fright makes the sympathetic 
audience realize that none of us is immune 
to mental disorders. 


nus, unlike the gangster movies of the 

depression era, the new films deal less 
with social abuses than with psychological 
aberrations. And this time the failure of the 
movies to offer or suggest solutions has be- 
come particularly striking; the all-pervasive 
fear that threatens the psychic integrity of 
the average person seems accepted as inevi- 
table and almost inscrutable. Here a com- 
parison between the recent Italian movie 
Open City and the bulk of our American 
anti-Nazi films is highly illuminating. 

Open City exhibits the horrors, mental 
and otherwise, met by the Italian resistance 


- in its struggle against fascism, with an un- 


inhibited realism generally foreign to similar 
Hollywood productions. A Communist is 
tortured to death before our eyes; sophisti- 
cated cruelty, depravity, sordidness, are 
shown with unimaginable intensity. But at 
the same time the Communist martyr’s de- 
termination, the priest’s faith, and Pina’s 
natural magnanimity are shown to us in such 
a way that they appear as real as the terror 
that engulfs them. In this “morality play”— 
which is what Dorothy Thompson calls 
Open City—human dignity is practiced, not 
merely proclaimed; and even though the re- 
sistance leaders are hopelessly doomed, the 
vital power of their convictions wears down 
Nazi morale. 

The American anti-Nazi films do not 
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battle evil at such close quarters—as a rule 
they merely circumvent it. The heroes and 
heroines of such movies as Edge of Darkness, 
This Land Is Mine, Joan of Paris, and others, 
endure Gestapo tortures no less bravely than 
the Italian partisans of Open City, but more 
often than not their victories are pure cloak- 
and-dagger acts that leave the enemy’s 
ideological defenses intact. Hitlerism, under- 
mined in an essential sense in Open City, 
remains virtually undefeated in Hollywood 
films—which seem to walk on eggs the mo- 
ment they approach the positive aspects of 
that which they defend. Impressive surveys 
of Nazi might in Prelude to War and others 
of the army morale films are contrasted with 
strangely evasive scenes from life under 
democracy that betray indecision rather than 
confidence, lip-service instead of action. In 
almost every one of the anti-Nazi movies 
made in Hollywood a character comes to the 
fore at some moment, appropriate or other- 
wise, to recite as if by rote a eulogy of the 
democratic life and of the brave new world 
to come. But a creed that had a real hold on 
its adherents would not need to be so explicit- 
ly and superficially proclaimed; it would be 
an intrinsic part and culmination of the 
drama of the whole film. 

Among the movie thrillers without a polit- 
ical message, Lost Weekend stands out for 
its attempt to invest horror with meaning. 
The drunkard here, after a bout with delir- 
ium tremens, swears off drink. But this con- 
version comes only at the very end of the 
film and is much too sketchily rendered to 
efface the impression of his confirmed alco- 
holism. Thus it seems a sham conversion. 

Nor is the drunkard’s hallucination ex- 
hibited in order to account for his change of 
heart; on the contrary, the illusion of a 
change serves but as a pretext for wallowing 
in the details of the hallucination, which 
are savored, illicitly, for their own sake. 

But most of the current thrillers do not 
even pretend to motivate or excuse or ration- 
alize the introduction of sadistic horrors. The 
urgency of the emotional need that is at the 
present moment satisfied by vicarious partici- 
pation in these specific varieties of cruelty, 


violence, and fear becomes sufficient excuse 
in itself. Such being the case, the happy 
endings by which the movies finally escape 
from their psychological horrors become even 
more meaningless than usual. The feeling 
of uneasiness stirred up in the audience at 
the spectacle of an everyday world full of 
totalitarian horrors is left unrelieved. The 
sickness of the psyche is, essentially, taken 
for granted, and the impression remains that 
nothing can be done to cure it. 


Li these movies manifest an unusual in- 
A terest in the physical environment 
against which their action unrolls. Chance 
arrangements of inanimate objects are made 
conspicuous, somber backgrounds 
themselves. In The Spiral Staircase, the 
scene of the maniac’s first murder is a hotel 
room somewhere above an old-fashioned 
movie house; the opening sequence dwells 
on the ambiguous borderline between crime 
and pleasure by emphasizing the startling 
proximity of the two décors. One of the 
leitmotifs of Dark Corner is the staircase of 
a dilapidated rooming house at the foot of 
which a ragged little girl is forever blowing 
her penny whistle. The little girl, an appari- 
tion rather than a real person, seems to in- 
carnate the rooming house’s despondency. 
A similar staircase also marks a decisive turn 
in Lost Weekend: the drunkard falls down 
its whole length and then enters upon the 
final stage of his Calvary. 

The last two movies feature Third Avenue 
and its iron-work, its bars and its pawnshops, 
as the region of anarchy and distress. (Signif- 
icantly enough, shots of street life were also 
prominent in German films of the pre-Hitler 
Weimar Republic period that described the 
tragedies of instinct-possessed beings..) There 
is nothing accidental about this. People emo 
tionally out of joint inhabit a realm ruled 
by bodily sensations and material stimulants, 
a realm in which dumb objects loom mon- 
strously high and become signal posts or 
stumbling blocks, enemies or allies. This 
obtrusiveness of inanimate objects is infallible 
evidence of an inherent concern with mental 
disintegration. 
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But movies not only cater to popular de- 
mands; they also reflect popular tendencies 
and inclinations. The conclusion therefore 
would be that inner disintegration, whatever 
its stages, has actually become a widespread 
phenomenon. And the images persistently 
repeated on the screens of our movie theaters 
suggest that uncontrolled sadism and appre- 
hensiveness are involved in this disintegra- 
tion. The hope of winning “freedom from 
fear” seems to stem from a great increase in 
feelings of fear. But here, with an impotence 
similar to that already remarked upon in their 
anti-Nazi versions, the present Hollywood 
thrillers are unable to demonstrate any 
counter-measures that would work to restore 
mental stability. The horrors are never in- 
corporated in a meaningful pattern that 
would neutralize them. This would indicate 
that real life itself fails to suggest such a 
pattern. Whether society be a spiritual vacu- 
um or a battlefield of irreconcilable beliefs, 
it seems no longer to provide a shelter for 
the individual, or principles that would com- 
pel his integrity. 

In The Three Caballeros, Walt Disney— 
whose films reveal him as particularly sensi- 
tive to contemporary undercurrents of feel- 
ing—shows us a universe torn to pieces as 
though it had been hit by a cluster of atomic 
bombs. That shattered universe is sympto- 
matic of the way we feel about the world 
now around us, as Barbara Deming has sug- 
gested in “The Artlessness of Walt Disney,” 
a recent article in the Partisan Review. Amid 
the debris of such a universe dark impulses 
are sure to find freer play. 

If such is indeed our predicament, a gen- 
eral desire for some sort of inner restabiliza- 
tion or reconstruction would seem very 
natural. That this desire does exist is in- 
dicated by the popularity of two other types 
of films at present, along with the horror 
thrillers. One type dramatizes psychoanalyt- 
ical healing to show how mental balance can 
be restored from within: half-magician, half- 
mechanic, the psychoanalyst or psychiatrist 
lifts the seventh veil from before his patient's 
soul, ponders the scattered fragments of that 
soul, and in no time at all fits the jigsaw 





puzzle together again, with the result that 
the patient once more functions normally— 
like a repaired watch. 

The other type of “therapeutic” movie 
shows us Catholic life, and intimates that 
reintegration may be obtained from without, 
under the ministrations of the Church. 
Chaotic civilization is confronted with the 
articulate community of the faithful, and 
understanding priests take over the care of 
those who lack for mental shelter. Canon 
Roche in The Green Years likens his voca- 
tion to that of a doctor. “The mind is father 
of many ills,” he says to a young man whom 
he wants to become a clergyman. “As a 
champion of truth, you cure the body as 
well as the soul.” Exponents of wishful 
thinking, the screen priest as well as the 
screen psychoanalyst rise out of a reality in 
which things have fallen apart and the center 
no longer holds. 


HE problems to which these current 
[jel in Hollywood film-making lead 
can barely be touched upon in the space of 
this brief article. That the kind of horror 
formerly attributed only to life under Hitler, 
in the anti-Nazi thrillers, has now been 
acclimated to the American scene, is more 
than accidental. Aside from the genuine and 
constant affinity between sadism and fascism, 
it seems probable that the sadistic energies 
at large in our society at the present moment 
are specifically suited to provide fuel for 
fascism. And it is in these energies, in this 
emotional preparedness for fascism, that the 
real danger lies, more than in the agitators 
and rabble-rousers who, when the circum- 
stances are right, will be able to manipulate 
them for tangible ends. Hatred of minorities 
feeds on the fears of the majority, and unless 
these fears subside the hatred will continue 
to multiply. 

The particular fear we have to deal with 
here springs, in the final analysis, from a 
crucial dilemma. Caught in the snarls of 
the free-enterprise system, we nevertheless 
view with apprehension the totalitarian po- 
tentialities inherent in any sort of planned 
economy. Democracy, with its individual 
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freedom, seems economically out of joint, 
so that it must resort to makeshifts and breed 
nightmarish dreams of fascist pseudo-solu- 
tions worse than the ills they are intended 
to cure. Shall we be able to preserve individ- 
ual freedom under collectivism? 

In France, the traditional sanctuary of 
individual liberties, this sense of having 
reached an impasse is especially strong. Tor- 
mented by it, the Existentialists in the begin- 
ning wooed nothingness or indifference or 
fatality in a last-ditch stand against the 
powers closing in on the individual from all 
sides. 

The political and social struggles of 
our time are not concerned merely with 
external changes and new borders—they in- 
volve the very core of our existence. A civil 
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war is being fought inside every soul; and 
the movies reflect the uncertainties of that 
war in the form of general inner disintegra- 
tion and mental disturbance. 

Fear can be exorcised only by an incessant 
effort to penetrate it and spell out its causes, 
This is the prerequisite of redemption, even 
though the outcome may be unpredictable. 
It would be a hopeful sign if films were to 
appear in this country that, like Open City, 
really showed the principles of human in 
tegrity at grips with a deranged world—and 
showed them as positive forces, with a reality 
at least equal, if not superior to, the forces of 
cruelty and violence and to the fear upon 
which these feed. Yet it remains for life 
to offer these principles and confirm their 
eflicacy. 


THE HUT 
AVIGDOR HAMMEIRI 


Fruit of the goodly tree, leaves of the palm tree, 

Branch of the myrtle, and willows of the stream,— 

God of every fearful hour, 

In this forest of horrors, guard Thou my hut, 

Hut of young shoots, hut of creativity, 

From the conjurings of men, and men that come of lions. 


Fruit of the goodly tree, branch of the myrtle, 
Willows of the stream, and leaves of the palm tree— 
God of every pleasant hour, 

In this forest of horrors, never féte for victory, 

No exulting over spoils, and no paean after battle; 
Here in the straits, guard Thou this hut of mine. 


Fruit of the goodly tree, willows of the stream, 

Leaves of the palm tree, and branches of myrtle— 

God of each eternal hour, 
; In this forest of horrors, only this coign is for me, 

In all of the earth, and in all of heaven. 

Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps, Thou'llt not move me again? 





Avicpor Hammernri is a modern Hebrew novelist and poet who was born 
in Hungary in 1886 and now lives in Palestine. Hammeiri is considered 
the first impressionist in Hebrew literature. This poem is from a volume 
of Hammeiri’s poetry entitled The Singing Flame, published in Tel Aviv 
in 1943. It was translated from the Hebrew by Jacob Sloan. 
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The Peacemakers 
Wuen four men met at Munich in 1938, 
one of them returned home to proclaim that 
they had achieved “peace in our time.” It 
was doubtful that any of the four who met in 
Paris in the summer of 1946 was so san- 
guine. Yet it was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing peace, so far as the conclusion of 
treaties with the satellite powers of the Axis 
could effect this end, that they were met. 

Unfortunately they knew, and the world 
knew, that the real problem lay not in the 
conclusion of peace with the defeated, but 
in its establishment among the victors. The 
real conflicts that faced Messrs. Bevin, 
Bidault, Byrnes, and Molotov in Paris were 
of a nature that concerned the vanquished 
only incidentally—much as a struggle be- 
tween two dogs might affect a bone. If 
the interests of the defeated powers were 
considered at all, it was only because in cer- 
tain respects they happened to coincide with 
those of the victors. . 

Thus, in the dispute over Trieste, there 
was much fine talk about “ethnic considera- 
tions” and “self-determination of peoples.” 
But the real issue was whether the Adriatic 
was to be dominated by Russia through a 
satellite Yugoslavia, or by the Western 
powers through a satellite Italy. The ulti- 
mate recommendations—they could hardly be 





Maurice J. GotpBLoom again writes this de- 
partment in place of Sidney Hertzberg, who is 
on a two months’ leave of absence necessitated 
by his efforts for Indian famine relief. A broad 
knowledge of modern history, and long experi- 
ence as a news analyst—gained in part as asso- 
ciate editor of Common Sense, for which he 
wrote the column, “Peace in Process”—amply 
qualify Mr. Goldbloom for the task he assumes 
here: to give day-to-day events their real weight 
in the perspective of history. Mr. Goldbloom 
was born in New York in 1911, and is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University. 
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called a settlement—in the matter of Trieste 
amounted in fact merely to a postponement 
of the issue. For they provided for the estab- 
lishment for the city of Trieste and its im- 
mediate vicinity of an international govern- 
ment in which the struggle for control was 
sure to be continued. For the rest, they gave 
Yugoslavia more territory than she had any 
legitimate claim to, but much less than she 
had demanded. Both Italians and Yugoslavs 
muttered angrily that they would sign no 
treaty based on the line proposed; but no one 
seemed to worry very much about their 
threats. Perhaps this was because it was 
assumed that neither would be likely, how- 
ever much it might protest, to resist the de- 
cision of the Big Four in fact; perhaps it was 
simply because it did not matter whether or 
not Italy and Yugoslavia signed the peace 
treaties, as long as the Great Powers did. 
But if there was little reason for en- 
thusiasm in such agreements as the powers 
reached, there was adequate reason for dis- 
quietude in those questions on which they 
had reached no decisions. To be sure, the pro- 
posals of the Big Four were only supposed 
to be preliminary recommendations for the 
discussion of the general conference of 
twenty-one nations. If the Big Four had 
actually wished to leave the unsettled ques- 
tions for the unhampered decision of all the 
United Nations, then it would have been 
logical for them to leave many blank spaces. 
It required a considerable amount of naiveté, 
however, to believe that this was the case. 


Alles Ueber Deutschland 


By far the most important of the unsettled 
questions was that of Germany. There could 
be no question of peace in Europe until the 
future of Germany was determined; but on 
this central problem there was so little agree- 
ment among the powers that they were not 
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even ready to submit recommendations to 
the conference, or to permit discussion there. 

Yet the failure of the Foreign Ministers 
to arrive at any decisions concerning Ger- 
many did not mean that they had disregarded 
that country. For in the course of their dis- 
cussions the Foreign Ministers finally and 
conclusively buried the Morgenthau Plan, 
even in the modified form in which it had 
been adopted at Potsdam. But if they all 
recognized that the existing blueprint for the 
occupation of Germany had failed, they 
were nevertheless very far from agreeing on 
the reasons for, or the nature of, its failure. 
And on the question of a proper substitute, 
there was no harmony at all. 

Seeking to dispel Soviet suspicions of the 
Western Allies, Secretary of State Byrnes 
had proposed a Four-Power treaty to enforce 
German disarmament for a period of twenty- 
five years. But the Russians seemed to regard 
this treaty as merely one more object of sus- 
picion. In any case, Russian Foreign Secre- 
tary Molotov opened the discussion of Ger- 
many at Paris by charging that the treaty 
was intended to result in the evacuation of 
Germany before Russia had collected all the 
reparations due her. This sum he estimated 
at ten billion dollars. And he added that the 
action of the United States in suspending 
reparations deliveries to Russia from the 
American zone of occupation constituted a 
violation of the Potsdam agreement. 

This declaration by Mr. Molotov can 
hardly have been pleasant to the ears of his 
fellow Foreign Ministers, but neither can 
it have surprised them. The demand for 
reparations, the charge of bad faith, and the 
attitude of suspicion, were all familiar 
enough to persons who followed Pravda and 
the Moscow radio as carefully as all good 
diplomats did. Mr. Byrnes merely remarked 
that Mr. Molotov’s objections to his proposed 
treaty didn’t seem to have much to do with 
anything it actually contained, and sug- 
gested that the latter study it further. And 
both he and Emest Bevin made it clear that 
the figure of ten billion dollars for repara- 
tions seemed to them to be something in 
the nature of a bad joke. Mr. Byrnes, in 


fact, pointed out that the value of property 
in the German territories annexed to Russia 
and Poland was over fourteen billion. 

Mr. Molotov really stole the headlines with 
a declaration in favor of a strong and united 
Germany. This had, to be sure, been the 
position advocated by Premier Joseph Stalin 
in the middle of the war, as Mr. Molotoy 
was careful to point out. But if the Russians 
had held it subsequently, they had been 
careful to dissemble the fact. Certainly it 
had not been the basis of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements, with their provisions 
for the transfer of Eastern Germany to Russia 
and Poland and the de-industrialization of 
what was left. Certainly, too, it was not in 
the interests of a strong Germany that Russia 
had urged a three-million-ton maximum for 
German steel production. And it had been 
the Communists and followers of the Com 
munist party line in France, England, and 
the United States who had been the most 
enthusiastic advocates of Henry Morgen 
thau’s proposals for the suppression of Ger 
man industry. In France, too, it was the 
support of the Communists which enabled 
Foreign Minister Bidault to override Socialist 
opposition to his demand for the separation 
of the Rhineland and Ruhr from Germany 


Mr. Molotov’s Speech 


Now, however, Mr. Molotov declared 
“The Soviet Government has always held 
that the spirit of revenge is a poor counselor 
in such affairs. . . 

“Germany has long held an important posi- 
tion in the world economy. While continu- 
ing as a single state Germany will remain 
an important factor of world trade, which 
also corresponds to the interests of other 
peoples. On the other hand, the policy of 
Germany’s annihilation as a state, or that of 
her agrarianization and annihilation of her 
principal industrial centers, will result in 
making Germany a center where dangerous 
sentiments of revenge will be nourished and 
will play into the hands of German reac- 
tionaries and will deprive Europe of tran- 
quillity and a stable peace.” 

Mr. Molotov then went on to pay his 
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respects to the de Gaulle-Bidault plan for 
the separation of the Ruhr from Germany, 
as well as to the federalization proposals 
advanced by the American Honorary Secre- 
taries of State, Sumner Welles and Walter 
Lippmann. . 

“It has of late become fashionable,” he de- 
clared, “to talk about dismemberment of 
Germany into several ‘autonomous’ states, 
about federalization of Germany, and about 
separation of the Ruhr from Germany. All 
such proposals originate in the same policy 
of destruction and agrarianization of Ger- 
many. For it is easy to understand that with- 
out the Ruhr Germany cannot exist as an 
independent and viable state. But I have 
already said that if peace and tranquillity 
are dear to us the destruction of Germany 
should not be our objective. . . . 

“There have been not a few instances in 
which Allied authorities in the western zones 
of occupation in Germany have encouraged 
the idea of a federal structure for Germany. 
But the attitude of Allied authorities is one 
thing, whereas a real desire of the German 
people, or at least a desire of the population 
of some part of German territory, is another. 

“We, the Soviet people, hold that it is 
incorrect to impose upon the German people 
a solution of this question. Such an imposi- 
tion would not in any case produce any good 
if only for the reason that it would be pre- 
carious. 

As a step towards the establishment of a 
central German government with which a 
peace treaty could be concluded, Mr. Molo- 
tov. proposed the immediate establishment 
of a central German administration. And 
as a substitute for the de-industrialization or 
detachment of the Ruhr, he proposed plac- 
ing it under permanent Four-Power control. 

All this was very interesting. In New 
York it was received with weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth by the editorial 
page of PM, admirer of the Russians as 
model exponents of a “hard peace,” which 
had been plugging the de-industrialization 
of Germany as the surest way to remove 
Russian suspicion. In Paris, the French 
Communists praised the Molotov proposals 
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in their newspapers but continued to back 
Bidault in the Cabinet, so that Leon Blum 
remarked that on the German question the 
Socialists now found themselves allied with 
the Soviet Union against the Communists, 
and probably with the Vatican against the 
Popular Republicans. In Berlin, the Com- 
munist-dominated “Socialist Unity Party” 
went into ecstasies. 

The question remained, however, why 
Mr. Molotov had thus suddenly reversed 
the Soviet position, and how much he meant 
of what he said. There were some who had 
maintained all along that it was Russia’s 
purpose to get the Western Powers com- 
mitted, in German eyes, to a peace of venge- 
ance, and then to appear in the role of 
Germany’s savior, thereby winning the sup- 
port of the German people. Others, how- 
ever, held that Molotov’s speech, while in- 
tended to present Russia to the German peo- 
ple as their friend in need, was not intended 
to have other practical consequences. They 
pointed out that, while Molotov called for 
the establishment of a central administration 
in Germany, the Russian zone remained al- 
most completely isolated administratively, 
economically, and politically—so much so 
that British and American-licensed papers 
published in the western zones and Berlin 
were forbidden to circulate there. Likewise, 
while he opposed de-industrialization, large- 
scale removal of machinery of all sorts had 
taken place in the Russian zone and was 
now being resumed after a short halt. 

The latter school of thought received some 
reinforcement when, after the French had 
unexpectedly agreed to the establishment of 
a central administration for all of Germany 
except the Saar, Mr. Molotov vetoed it, de- 
spite his earlier statement that such a step was 
urgent. And it was noted, too, that whereas 
he proposed to substitute Four-Power for 
British supervision in the Ruhr, he made 
no similar proposal in regard to the eastern 
industrial areas which were included in the 
Russian zone, and which were rumored to 
be producing military supplies for Russia. 

The net result appeared to be that Britain 
and the United States finally determined to 
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abandon their efforts to make the Potsdam 
formula work. In so doing, they seemed to 
be motivated as much by financial as by 
idealistic considerations. For Britain was 
spending some $320,000,000 a year and the 
United States some $200,000,000 to pay for 
imports required by their zones. Meanwhile, 
the Russian zone was exporting a large part 
of its production to Russia as reparations, 
while its imports were paid for out of the 
exports of the western zones, and it con- 
tributed nothing to the general German 
economy. 

To avoid this, the United States and 
Britain seemed ready to merge the economies 
of their zones (and that of the French, if 
the latter agreed) and to step up production 
as fast as possible. And to further this, they 
planned to abandon de-industrialization and 
the delivery of factories to Russia. 

All in all, it seemed that the newly created 
Four-Power committee to combat German 
rumors of disagreement among the Allies 
would have its work cut out for it. 


Human Rights 


Tuere had been some who hoped that the 
peace treaties would establish a milestone in 
the international protection of human rights. 
Some Jewish groups, in particular, had spent 
much time and intellectual effort in the 
hope of persuading the powers to include 
detailed guarantees of both human and 
Jewish rights and adequate provisions for 
their international enforcement. 

Such hopes seemed headed for disappoint- 
ment. There was, to be sure, a clause for 
the protection of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in the draft treaties. But 
it was as vague as the language of the United 
Nations Charter itself, and it included no 
provision for international enforcement. Jew- 
ish organizations felt that this was altogether 
inadequate, in view of the widespread anti- 
Semitism in Rumania and Hungary. 

But it was perhaps just as well that the 
defeated nations were not to be singled out 
for the protection of human rights. Some 
of them had shockingly bad records in this 
respect, and gave no convincing evidence of 


a change of heart as yet. But the same could 
be said of some of the victors. It had been 
the hope of the advocates of special human 
rights provisions in the peace treaties that 
the successful enforcement of these would 
serve to set an example which the United 
Nations would later voluntarily follow. But 
to many this seemed an over-optimistic point 
of view. For the nations singled out would 
be apt to feel themselves victimized when- 
ever any international effort was made to 
implement these guarantees; and this in 
turn would not commend a similar system to 
other nations for voluntary acceptance. 


Open Season in Poland 


One of the victorious nations where 
human rights seemed in especial need of 
some external protection—over and above, if 
not instead of, that furnished by the pres- 
ence of units of the Red Army and NKVD— 
was Poland. There, substantial sections of 
the population had long looked on the kill 
ing of Jews as a time-honored national cus- 
tom. 

Now the open season for killing Jews was 
apparently on. Murders and rumors of mur- 
der were so much a matter of daily routine 
that they no longer even caused comment. 
On July 4, however, an incident occurred 
shocking enough to attract attention even in 
Poland. A mob drawn by the old canard of 
“ritual murder,” assembled outside the build- 
ing in which the survivors of the Jewish com 
munity of Kielce lived. By noon, some 5,000 
had gathered. Meanwhile the Jews inside 
had telephoned for help, and the deputy 
governor of the town had driven out to look 
the crowd over, and then returned to his 
office. Then a number of men in Polish army 
uniforms went up to the building where the 
Jews were barricaded, offered them a safe- 
conduct through the crowd, and as soon as 
they had come out, turned them over to the 
mob. By the end of the day’s work some 
forty-one Jews had been killed. 

The government hastened to blame the 
pogrom, as well as all other killings of Jews, 
on the illegal underground, with which it 
attempted to link Stanislas Mikolajczyk’s 
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Polish Peasant party. In furtherance of this 
effort, it went so far as to forbid the publica- 
tion in Mikolajezyk’s newspaper of an edi- 
torial condemning anti-Semitism. Some sup- 
port for the official view came from the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland, 
Cardinal Hlond. The Cardinal, who had in 
1936 declared that while it was wrong to 
kill Jews, it was right to boycott them, now 
reiterated his disapproval of murder. But he 
added that there had been nothing racial 
about the Kielce pogrom, and that it was the 
result of popular resentment against “Jews 
who occupy the leading positions in Poland’s 
government and endeavor to introduce a 
governmental structure that a majority of 
the people do not desire.” 

But neither the government’s statements 
nor Cardinal Hlond’s seemed to be alto- 
gether in accord with the facts. There were, 
certainly, Jews in important—though not the 
most important—positions in the present Po- 
lish regime. And there were undoubtedly 
plenty of anti-Semites not only in the illegal 
underground but among the supporters of 
the Polish Peasant party. In a country where 
anti-Semitism was as widespread as it was in 
Poland, it could hardly be otherwise. But 
there were also many Jews among the op- 
ponents of the regime. Some, such as Victor 
Alter and Henrik Ehrlich, had died because 
of their unwillingness to assist in the im- 
position of a foreign-sponsored dictatorship 
on the people of Poland. Others remained in 
exile. And there were also many anti-Semites 
among the supporters of the government. It 


was true that certain cabinet members such 


as Foreign Minister Rzymowski and Defense 
Minister Rola-Zymierski seemed to have re- 
pudiated their former beliefs and were in 
any case no longer actively propagating them. 
But the fact remained that a leading part 
in the Kielce pogrom appeared to have been 
played by members of the army’ and the po- 
litically-recruited militia. Moreover, the 


commander of the police in Kielce, who had 
been ruthless and effective in his suppression 
of the local Polish Peasant party in the period 
preceding the referendum, had apparently 
been either unable or unwilling to prevent 
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the pogrom. Indeed, not one member of the 
mob had been killed in the course of its 
suppression, either before or after the slaugh- 
ter of the forty-one Jews. So flagrantly dere- 
lict was this veteran Communist in the per- 
formance of his duties that the government's 
Minister of Security, “with tears in his eyes,” 
ordered his arrest. There was no confirma- 
tion from reporters in Poland of the claim of 
the New York Polish Societies that the po 
grom had been instigated by the central gov- 
ernment or the Russians. But it appeared to 
have had at least the active participation of 
some local supporters of the regime and the 
passive cooperation of others. 


“Civis Romanus Sum” 


Another of the United Nations in which 
some international protection for human 
rights might not have been out of place was 
Yugoslavia. There, an American passport— 
fairly good protection even in Nazi Germany 
before the war—appeared to be more of a 
liability than an asset. The U.S. State De- 
partment announced: 

“The Department of State understands 
that claimants to American citizenship in 
Yugoslavia are being prevented by local 
authorities from presenting themselves to the 
American Embassy at Belgrade and that some 
have been deprived of their identifying docu- 
ments. Some such persons who were previ- 
ously inmates of a concentration camp have 
been threatened with deportation to an un- 
known destination.” 


Behind the Cotton Curtain 


As a reminder that legal guarantees of 
human rights without adequate provision for 
their enforcement were of very limited value, 
one needed only to look at the news from 
Mississippi and Georgia. Both had been 
forced, as a part of the price of readmission 
to the comity of states after their military de- 
feat, to accept the guarantees of human 
rights contained in the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution. As long as they 
remained under military occupation, these 
rights were to some extent observed. But as 
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soon as troops were withdrawn (1877) wide- 
spread violation became almost a matter of 
course. And these states, together with other 
states actually or potentially similarly placed, 
were in a position to block any effective inter- 
vention by the Federal Government. 

It was, of course, true that the violation of 
human rights was not uniform in degree 
throughout the South. The major cities were 
sufficiently receptive to the culture of 2oth- 
century democracy to have made at least a 
beginning in the direction of human de- 
cency. But even in the cities there was a 
long way to go before the still far from ade- 
quate standards of the North were reached. 
And the rural areas returned Bilbo, Rankin, 
and Talmadge to office. 

To be sure, Bilbo and Rankin obtained 
only narrow majorities over their combined 
opponents. And Talmadge actually polled 
fewer votes than his defeated opponent, 
winning only because the “county unit” 
system increased the relative importance of 
the rural vote (just as, nationally, rural 
areas are over-represented in the Electoral 
College and even more in the Senate). Al- 
though Negroes were permitted to vote in 
the cities of Georgia, where the writ of the 
United States Supreme Court does run, they 
were as usual kept from the polls in Missis- 
sippi and rural Georgia. 

After Talmadge’s victory, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch commented: 

“Speak in one breath of Georgia, New 
York, Arizona, Oregon? No—of Georgia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Outer Mongolia.” 

Talmadge’s victory was almost immediately 
followed by the lynching—carried through 
with a quiet dignity and efficiency that con- 
trasted with the disorder of the Kielce po- 
grom, but was no less fatal to the victims—of 
four Negroes, one of whom was out on bail 
on a charge of stabbing his white employer, 
and the other three of whom were also un- 
questionably guilty of being black. 

The Sheriff immediately announced that 
since there was no one who could identify 
the members of the mob (who had not even 
bothered to use masks), he was turning mat- 
ters over to the State Police. The head of 


the State Police, Major William F. Spence, 
and Governor Arnall, were clearly anxious 
to secure the punishment of the murderers, 
But they found themselves helpless in the 
face of a local conspiracy. “The best people 
in town won't talk about this,” said Major 
Spence. “They have an idea who it is.” And 
then he added what, for a Southern official, 
was a truly remarkable statement: “When | 
get back to town I’m going to ask the Govern 
or to appeal to every Congressman to help 
pass Federal legislation against mob vio 
lence.” 


After the Raids 

IN PALESTINE the mass arrests at the end of 
June were followed by a short period of 
relative calm. The London headquarters of 
the Jewish Agency denied any connection 
between the Agency and terrorism, and de 
nounced the arrests as “a clear act of ageres 
sion against the Jewish people.” In New 
York, the American Zionist Emergency 
Council referred to “the Nazi-like detention 
without just cause” and spoke of “the blood- 
shed and human misery which now seem 
inevitable in Palestine.” And it threatened: 
“If Britain chooses to stamp herself by her 
actions as the enemy and betrayer of the 
Jewish people, she must also assume the 
consequences of our determination to defend 
the Jewish people against her attacks with 
every weapon at our command.” On the 
other hand, Lessing Rosenwald of the Ameri 
can Council for Judaism asserted: “The 
security measures are not taken against Jews; 
they are only against those political forces 
inside and outside Palestine that have adopt- 
ed violence as a means of attaining their 
political purposes.” 

In Palestine, Dr. Chaim Weizmann called 
for the release of the imprisoned officials of 
the Jewish Agency. Reiterating the impor- 
tance of friendship between the Zionist 
movement and England, he added: “I am 
asked to use my restraining influence. Indeed, 
this is my desire and my determination, but 
as one who all his life regarded cooperation 
with England as an indispensable corner- 
stone of Zionist policy, I cannot help saying, 
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however reluctantly, that the primary cause 
of the dreadful happenings here today lies 
not with the Jews but with those who allowed 
the situation to drift to its present calamitous 
plight. . . . This should not be interpreted 
to mean I condone political violence. I abhor 
it, I repudiate it. 1 have used and will con- 
tinue to use all my strength to eradicate it.” 

Widespread though the raids had been, 
it was soon clear that they had not succeeded 
in disrupting the various illegal armed 
groups. All continued their activities. The 
secret Hagana radio broadcast declarations 
that the colony of Meshek Yagur, where 
3ritish troops had damaged a number of 
communal buildings in the course of un- 
earthing a major arms cache, was “another 
Lidice.” The comparison seemed a trifle 
strained, since the male citizens of Meshek 
Yagur, while under detention, nevertheless 
neither had been nor seemed likely to be 
executed. The Hagana itself kidnapped two 
suspected informers; several days later they 
were released after a “trial” as a result of 
which the Hagana ordered one of them to 
leave Palestine. Meanwhile, the Irgun also 
released the remaining three British officers, 
whom it had been holding as hostages for 
some of its members who were in danger of 
execution, when their sentences were com- 
muted to life imprisonment. And in New 
York, Peter Bergson of the Hebrew National 
Liberation Committee, the American League 
for a Free Palestine, and other organizations 
too numerous to mention, announced that 
according to his private reports from the 
“underground,” no members of either the 
Irgun—on behalf of which he had originally 
come to the United States—or the Stern 
group had been caught in the roundup. 

In England, the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews protested against the raids, and 
R. H. Crossman and the Manchester Guard- 
ian cautioned against precipitating a war 
between Britain and the Jews. On the 
whole, however, the government's steps met 
with approval or were criticized as too little 
and too late. And the protests of American 
Jewish organizations led Lord Vansittart to 
take time enough off from German-baiting 


to warn that American Jewry could become 
a “liability for Jews” and “make more anti- 
Semites than the Arabs.” 


The Bomb 


Reporting the intention of the Palestinian 
Jewish Community to start a civil disobedi- 
ence campaign on July 23 (later postponed 
to July 25), the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
stated that according to authoritative sources, 
both the Hagana and the Irgun had agreed 
to refrain from independent action. 

On July 22, a group of men in Arab dress 
placed several milk cans inside the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem. A short while 
later, one corner of the hotel, in which the 
British administration of Palestine had head- 
quarters, collapsed in ruins. The men had 
been Irgunists; the milk cans, bombs. For 
days digging continued, and still all the dead 
were not found. But eighty-four bodies were 
taken out, and the number of the missing 
was such that it seemed certain that the 
total death toll would approach a hundred. 

Among the dead were not only half the 
higher British civil servants in Palestine, but 
a number of Jews and Arabs. Buried in the 
ruins, too, was the civil disobedience cam- 
paign that had been scheduled to start three 
days later. And political Zionism, if not 
dead, was at least sorely wounded. 

Condemnation of the outrage was instan- 
taneous and well-nigh universal. The Jewish 
Agency and the Hagana denounced the 
criminals with such loathing and indigna- 
tion that there were even rumors at first that 
they might cooperate in bringing the mur- 
derers to justice. It later became clear, how- 
ever, that their objections to the Irgun action 
did not go that far. 

All the leading Palestinian newspapers 
expressed their horror at the crime. The 
General Zionist organ Ha'aretz, indeed, de- 
manded the resignation of the Jewish Agency 
Executive because of its apparent inability 
to restrain the terrorists. 

Only the Irgunists and such of their 
American associates as Ben Hecht and ex- 
Senator Guy Gillette attempted to apologize 
for the bombing by placing the blame on 
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Britain. But no one was interested in listen- 
ing to them any longer. 

A typical American reaction was that of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, not in the 
past unfriendly to Zionist aspirations, which 
said editorially: “This terrorism was nurtured 
by a community which, even when it re- 
proved the methods, as the Jewish Agency 
has now done, supported the passionate na- 
tionalism out of which the methods sprang.” 

The Herald-Tribune’s reproach could cer- 
tainly not be applied with any measure of 
justice to Dr. Weizmann, who had consist- 
ently and courageously opposed all resort to 
force on the part of the Palestine Jewish com- 
munity, and whose nationalism was basically 
humanitarian and not irreconcilable with rea- 
son. But the force of the reproof could not 
so easily be escaped by those in Palestine who 
had themselves encouraged violent methods— 
even though carefully limited in application 
—and who, while taking no measures of 
their own against the extremist groups, had 
done their best to obstruct every effort of the 
British to cope with these elements. Nor 
could it be avoided by those who, from the 
safe distance of six thousand miles, had ap- 
plauded terrorism in Palestine. 

Whether or not the Jewish community of 
Palestine took steps to root out the terrorists 
of the Irgun, the British were determined to 
do so. At the end of the month they placed 
the entire city of Tel Aviv under a curfew 
covering twenty-two hours of each day, for a 
four-day period, while they conducted a 
house-to-house search for arms and Irgunists. 
Whether even this drastic step would be 
adequate remained to be seen; at any rate, 
it resulted in the confiscation of large caches 
of weapons and explosives, as well as coun- 
terfeiting apparatus, and the arrest of many 
hundreds of suspects. 


The Documents in the Case 


At the time of the raid on the Jewish 
Agency’s Jerusalem headquarters, the Gov- 
ernment had announced that it possessed 
evidence of a link between the Agency and 
terrorists. Now, in the form of a White 
Paper, it presented that evidence. 


The White Paper had clearly been ready 
for issuance before the bombing of the King 
David Hotel, and its appearance immediately 
after that event was accidental. But the 
bombing heightened the significance of the 
White Paper and increased the impression 
it made. On the face of it, the government's 
evidence, if uncontroverted, seemed to prove 
that high officials of the Agency had taken 
part in the planning of a number of bomb- 
ings in which the Hagana and Irgun had 
cooperated. There was no evidence pre- 
sented which indicated that they had acted 
as official representatives of the Agency in so 
doing, but it was difficult to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between the Agency and 
such leading spokesmen, administrators, and 
policy molders as its Political Secretary, 
Moshe Shertok; its Legal Adviser, Dr. Ber 
nard Joseph; and its Defense Member, 
Moshe Sneh. Denials were immediately 
issued by the Agency in Jerusalem, David 
Ben Gurion in Paris, and the Hagana radio. 
Unfortunately, none of the denials actually 
denied either the genuineness of the docu- 
ments presented—although the various state 
ments did not admit their authenticity either 
—or the involvement of the individuals men- 
tioned. They merely asserted that the Agency 
as such had not been connected with terror 
ism or illegal armies. But that was not what 


the White Paper had charged. 


The Judgment of Solomon 


Meanwhile, the Anglo-American Cabinet 
Committee had been meeting in London. 
There had been some confusion as to its pur- 
pose, some reports having given it merely 
technical functions, while others assigned it 
a major role in the establishment of a 
permanent policy for Palestine. 

The latter guess turned out to be right. 
The echoes of the bomb had scarcely died 
away when it became known that the Com- 
mittee had evolved a new plan for Palestine, 
which was to supersede that recommended 
by the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry—and which was to be presented as a 
unitary proposal for a final settlement. 

First reports made it appear that the plan 
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was one of partition, differing from that pro- 
posed by the Peel Commission in 1937 in 
that it gave smaller territories and far less 
power to the proposed Arab and Jewish 
states, and retained far more of both in 
British hands. Both spokesmen for the Arab 
League and American Zionists indicated that 
they considered the plan the worst yet. The 
Arab protests were prominently displayed on 
the front page of the New York Times; 
those of the Zionists were buried under an 
inconspicuous heading on an inside page. 
The bomb was taking its toll. 

As more information about the new plan 
became available, however, it became evi- 
dent that there were many features that 
might recommend it to both Zionists and 
Arabs. It held out to Zionists the hope that 
they would have limited control of immigra- 
tion into their province, which Deputy 
Prime Minister Herbert Morrison told the 
British House of Commons would be some- 
what larger than the area in which Jews 
were permitted to purchase land under the 
present regulations. It would give the Arabs 
the power to control—that is, to bar—immi- 
gration into their province. It would give 
both groups the hope of extending their terri- 
tories at some future time by the acquisition 
of all or part of the Negev. (This hope, how- 
ever, was not too likely to reach fruition, 
since the Negev was the part of Palestine 
nearest Suez and hence seemed destined to 
become a great British military reservation.) 

It also offered both communities a small 
measure of self-government at once and the 
hope of more later. But, since preservation of 
law and order were reserved to the central 
government for the present, and defense and 
foreign relations were to be left to Britain 
indefinitely, the self-government involved ap- 
peared to be somewhat less than municipal 
in scope, save in the field of immigration. 
And even here final authority was reserved 
to the central government. 
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As a further inducement to the Aral 
accept it, the plan provided for a $50,000,000 
gift by the U.S. government to raise the 
standards of living of the Palestinian Arabs, 
and substantial American loans for the de- 
velopment of the whole Middle East. And 
the Zionists were promised that the 100,000 
displaced Jews would, at last, be admitted. 

In long-run terms, the plan was theoreti- 
cally compatible with either partition or bi- 
nationalism on a cantonal basis. (But the 
temporary plan might become permanent.) 
Neither idea had, in the past, been received 
with any great enthusiasm by either Zionists 
or Arabs. Many of the former, to be sure, 
had privately been willing to accept either 
one or the other of these proposals—partition 
because it promised an immediate state, bi- 
nationalism because it offered increased op- 
portunity for immigration. But what was of- 
fered under the present plan was a far cry 
from an immediate state, whatever it might 
develop into in the future. And the proposed 
area of the Jewish province was so small that 
there seemed serious doubt as to whether the 
central government would not step in and 
bar further immigration in accordance with 
the criterion of economic absorptive capacity. 

It was unlikely that either Zionists or 
Arabs would accept the plan. But it was not 
impossible that the hope of securing substan- 
tial further immigration might induce the 
former, and the promise of generous financial 
aid might persuade the latter, to refrain from 
resisting its execution in modified form al- 
though opposing its adoption. 

As the month ended, Harry Truman called 
home the American members of the Cab- 
inet Committee to discuss the plan. Ameri- 
can Zionists were reported to regard his post- 
ponement of final acceptance as a “reprieve.” 
But since any steps toward the admission of 
the 100,000 had been conditioned by Mr. 
Morrison on United States approval of the 
plan, the delay was not a reprieve for them. 

Maurice J. GotpBLoom 











SHOCK TREATMENT 
A Story 


IRWIN STARK 


MMA RICHTER had liked him from 
the beginning of the night-school 
term. Michels, submitting to the 

inevitable, blamed it on his deceptively 
youthful manner as well as on his blond 
hair. 

She would approach his desk after the 
period and inform him in a fluttery whisper, 
“You said it right this time, Mr. Michels.” 
He would smile and continue to gather his 
notes, expecting more. But she would blink 
and scurry off. 

After the third week she began to leave 
different specimens of literature on his desk. 
Michels found them there at the start of the 
period, and as he looked around the room 
he would catch her eye and she would blink 
back at him, smile faintly, and suddenly 
become very busy turning the pages of her 
notebook. The literature was innocuous 
enough, throwaways about sending food to 
Europe, a mimeographed paper published 
by someone with a revolutionary theory on 
God, an appeal for the humane use of atomic 
energy, and a bulletin on cancer or tubercu- 
losis. He would stuff them into his pocket 
and forget them till he changed his suit on 
Saturdays. 

She was middle-aged, timid, and graying, 
and unless Michels addressed her directly 
she would sit all period with her thin, blood- 
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less lips pressed tight together. When he did 
put a question to her she would brush an 
imaginary hair from her eyes, glance nervous- 
ly about the room, and mumble the answer 
in a hoarse whisper through which her for- 
eign accent was only vaguely perceptible. 
Most of the time Michels ignored her. 


VENTUALLY he would have accepted her 
E along with the others if Mr. Goldberg, 
the night-school principal, had not called 
him into the office and asked about her. 
“Miss Richter is a pupil of yours, isn’t she? 
Noticed anything peculiar?” 

“Not especially,” he said. “She’s a pretty 
quiet bird. Leaves some literature on my 
desk occasionally, but nothing unusual.” 

“Nothing anti-Semitic?” 

Michels frowned. “From Emma Richter? 
Not in my class. Why?” 

Goldberg shrugged. “Some fellow in her 
Spanish class came down last night and told 
me she’d been making nasty remarks about 
the Jews.” 

“I can’t understand it,” Michels said. 
“After all I'm a Jew, and she likes me.” 

“Maybe you'd better send her to me any- 
how,” Goldberg said. “I'd like to talk to 
her.” 

Leaving the office, Michels felt sure it was 
all a mistake. Emma Richter had probably 
tried to say something involved and muffed 
it. But as he thought about it, he realized 
suddenly that she could not know he was a 
Jew, because nothing he had ever said in 
class had advertised the fact. Whenever his 
classes engaged in controversial discussion 
he had always felt he had to be objective. 
Should Palestine be opened to unlimited 
Jewish immigration? Should the United 
States take practical steps to enforce the 
recommendations of the Anglo-American 
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Committee?. How can racial tensions be 
eliminated? He could hardly preserve his 
role as arbiter if he revealed his nationality. 

Of course, it went deeper than that. He 
had always made it a principle to think of 
himself as a human being first; the Jew was 
incidental and irrelevant, a historical accident 
with little bearing on his thinking, his emo- 
tions, or his life. Not that he had ever denied 
his background. But there was no point in 
stressing it. Except when he happened to 
be challenged directly; then, as he once 
explained it, it was proper to be belligerently 
Jewish—but only for “purposes of persecu- 
tion.” He rather fancied the phrase. 

At the beginning of the last period that 
evening he sent Miss Richter to the office 
and went on with the lesson. She returned 
in about fifteen minutes looking blanched 
and haggard, slipped quietly into her seat, 
and remained with her eyes lowered till the 
bell sounded. Then she came up to the 
desk. 

“Mr. Michels,” she asked, her voice 
trembling, “Did I ever make in class a re- 
mark about the Jews?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “I’m sure you 
never did, Miss Richter.” 

She brushed her hair back nervously. “I 
am German,” she said. “I suffered a lot be- 
cause of it. But I have not in class made any 
bad remark. And Mr. Goldberg says such 
a remark I made some place about the Jew.” 

“Someone probably misunderstood you,” 
Michels said, feeling genuinely sorry for her 
distress. “I'd forget all about it.” 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “I wish 
all the teachers was like you, Mr. Michels. 
It would not then be so bad.” 

“Don’t think about it any more,” he said 
abruptly and turned to pick up his briefcase. 
When he turned back she was gone. 


0“ evening several weeks later the class 
was discussing the control and use of 
atomic energy, and he noticed how intently 
Miss Richter seemed to be listening. Her 
eyes blinked constantly, and she would turn 
in her seat to stare at each speaker, smiling 
or frowning at every new point. But she 
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offered no contribution of her own during 
the entire discussion, and after class, though 
she lingered for a few moments as if making 
up her mind about something, she left with- 
out making any personal comment to him. 
The next night she dropped a letter on his 
desk just after the last bell and then fled. 
The envelope said: “Mr. R. Michels, Confi- 
dential and Strictly Personal.” He waited 
until he was on the train before opening it. 


Dear Mr. Michels: 


You will remember how about three weeks 
ago I was called down to Mr. Goldberg about 
some foolish complain done by a young Jewish 
man from my Spanish Class? Well I only said 
to that young man that I don’t like the Jews, 
not knowing he is a Jew himself. For this little 
incident Mr. Goldberg threatened me with ex- 
pelling from the school. I attended this School 
for fifteen years—different Classes. In the be- 
ginning had only trade Classes, but having 
more love for academic Courses I decided to put 
myself wholly into Literature. So I was a little 
insulted by Mr. Goldberg’s speech—and now I 
would like you to help me make a complain 
about Professor Albert Einstein at his Princeton 
University. If you do Mr. Goldberg’s eyes will 
be opened why I don’t like the Jews and will 
never like them again no matter how they 
should flatter me. 

You know how everyone was hated by the 
Jews in this war who only speaks German. So 
what was done to me by the Jews you can guess 
—and what Mr. Einstein and his Jewish Scien- 
tists did and still do to me through the air is the 
greatest crime of immorality that ever was com- 
mitted in the whole History. Unbelievable, 
true, but you know Science, and so I can talk 
to you about it without being accused I have 
halluzinations only. The Police seem to know 
it, but is afraid of Jewish trouble so sh sh every- 
thing. 

However I cannot suffer insults and humili- 
ation forever and when this Mr. Goldberg talk- 
ed to expell me because for such trifle, I think 
Einstein should be expelled from the University 
for immorality. A Professor who should look 
after the moral of youth, to do such things with 
his Science through the air, is at least in my 
mind a simple degenerate. Investigate to know 
the truth and trust no flattery. When you will 
find out the truth what was done to me by the 
degenerated Jews you will pity me greatly. 

Emma RIcuTER 


Monday evening he had not yet decided 
what to do about the letter. It would 
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have been simple to turn it over to Mr. 
Goldberg and let him throw her out. 
Miss Richter was obviously cracked on the 
subject. But was she any more cracked than 
other anti-Semites, or less dangerous? And 
if not, then what purpose could be served 
by expelling her? While she remained in 
school there was at least some hope of influ- 
encing her. 

But how? He was under no illusion that 
reason could alter her attitude. As well try 
to reason away the hallucinations of a luna- 
tic. The thought suggested another idea, 
brutal perhaps but effective. . . . Certain 
types of lunacy had been cured by shock. 
He had heard of the insulin injection—how 
it completely upset the patient’s cerebro- 
nervous system, prepared it for a new and 
more normal pattern. 

Was there a shock treatment for Emma 
Richter? 

When she came to his desk that night he 
smiled to her and whispered confidentially, 
“I read your letter. It was very interesting.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she murmured. 

Here, he decided, was the answer. She 
trusted him, had faith in him, was so to 
speak “in love” with him, and did not know 
he was a Jew. Very well, he would carry 
her along. He would accept her whispered 
compliments, and then suddenly before the 
term ended he would tell her. He would re- 
veal that he too was a Jew. He would shock 
her with the truth, and perhaps the shock 
would prove so severe that her emotional 
pattern would be changed. It would at 
least be the start of a change. 

As the weeks passed he continued to ac- 
cept her little flatteries, even went out of his 
way to praise whatever harmless remarks 
she made in class. He prayed she would not 
spoil it all by saying aloud something for 
which he would have to reprimand her be- 
fore the rest of the group. But she did not 
disappoint him, and the fear that suppressed 
her statements in public carried over to the 
moments after class when she spoke alone 
to him. She had assumed that whatever she 
might say would be understood by him, and 
there was a teasing sense of mystery in what 
she seemed to look upon as a private language 
common to the two of them. 


NE evening in June after the final exami. 

nations he decided the time had come. 

She approached his desk as usual following 

the bell, but this time when she started to 
speak he quickly interrupted. 

“Won't you please sit down for a minute. 
Miss Richter? I want to say something im- 
portant to you.” 

She fluttered nervously into the first seat 
in front of the desk and looked at him half- 
smiling, wondering, not at all suspicious of 
him. 

“I think you like me a great deal, Miss 
Richter?” he asked. 

She turned and searched the empty room, 
lowered her eyes, and then looked up. “O 
very much, Mr. Michels. You are best 
among all the teachers.” 

“You think I'm an honest teacher, don't 
you? I have never lied to you? I have al- 
ways told you the truth?” 

“O yes, yes, Mr. Michels. Always you 
have said the truth.” 

“Good,” he said. He waited for a moment 
and tried to fix her shifting, always agitated 
eyes. “I want to tell you another truth to- 
night,” he went on. “A big truth. I want 
to tell you that the Jews are a good people.” 
She opened and shut her mouth like a fish 
sucking air. She blinked her eyes frantically. 
“The Jews are a good people. There are bad 
Jews and good Jews, just as there are bad 
Catholics and good Catholics, bad Protestants 
and good Protestants. Understand this, Miss 
Richter. You must understand what I am 
telling you now. There are good and bad 
among all people, among all races, among 
all religions. A man’s religion has nothing 
to do with what he is. The Jew is good, Miss 
Richter, but he is good not because he is or 
is not a Jew. He is good because he is good 
as a human being. A good human being.” 

He waited again, watching her closely, 
trying to discover what effect his words were 
having. Her eyes kept blinking spasmodi- 
cally and she was making a futile attempt to 
look at him steadily. But her mouth had 
set tight and as he finished she started to 
shake her head slowly back and forth. 

“And I will tell you one more thing, Miss 
Richter. I am telling you this because you 
say you like me and respect me. I want to 
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tell you now that I too am a Jew. I ama Jew, 
Miss Richter.” 


r First the words meant nothing to her. 

She went right on blinking and shaking 

her head. Then suddenly she became rigid. 

Her eyes opened wide and stared. Her 

lips parted and she looked for a moment like 
the death mask of an idiot. 

“No, Mr. Michels,” she said. “You can’t 
be a Jew, Mr. Michels.” 

He smiled. “But I am a Jew. My mother 
and father were Jews. My ancestors were 
Jews. And I too, I am a Jew.” 

She stared at him in silence for a few 
seconds. Then she began to laugh. It 
was a low, guttural laugh at first, but then it 
leaped an octave and became shrill and 
hysterical. Every wrinkle on her face was 
contorted. 

“O Mr. Michels,” she cried, “O Mr. 
Michels! I will never believe that! Never, 
never in a hundred years will I believe it! 
Never! Never!” And her voice shot off key 


again, and she wiped her eyes with a little 
lace handkerchief. 

“But I am a Jew,” Michels repeated. Her 
laughter drowned out the statement. He 
pounded on the desk and her laughter 
stopped instantly. “I’m a Jew!” he shouted 
at her. “A Jew! Remember that I’m a Jew! 
A Jew!” 

She arose slowly and smiled. Her laugh- 
ter had vanished. She was blinking once 
more and pushing away the strands of imag- 
inary hair, and a strange cloudiness seemed 
to haze her eyes. 

“You fool a little with me, eh, Mr. 
Michels? I think you fool a little. We know, 
you and I, we know, Mr. Michels.” Then 
she winked at him and was gone. 

He looked at the blank doorway and 
waited for his emotions to subside, waited for 
the fantasy to merge into the reality once 
more, for the shock to wear off. 

“But I am a Jew,” he insisted almost aloud 
to the rows of empty and silent seats. “But 
I am a Jew... .” 
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THE JOURNAL OF KIBBUTZ BUCHENWALD 


From Concentration Camp to Palestine 


Introduction 


When the Buchenwald concentration camp was 
treed by the American Army on April 11, 1945, 
some of the Jewish survivors formed themselves 
into a group with the purpose of setting them- 
selves up as an agricultural commune, a “kib- 
Lutz,” in Palestine. The journal of Kibbutz 
Buchenwald is the collective diary that was kept 
by the members of this group. It contains let- 
ters, sketches, and stories in addition to dated 
entries, and was written in Yiddish, German, 
Polish, and Hebrew. It comes to us from MEYER 
Levin, the American novelist, who learned of 
its existence in Palestine and translated much of 
it and arranged for the translation of the rest. 

The journal is invaluable for the insight it 
gives us into the minds of some of the survivors 
of the German concentration camps. It helps 
give the answers to such questions as: What 


kind of people survived the German concentra. 
tion camps? Can they live the same life as other 
people, in Palestine, and elsewhere? How do 
they feel about their past? What can we, not 
having lived through their experiences, do for 
them, and how should we understand them? 

The first part of the journal, which appeared 
in the June CoMMENTARY, described how the 
group was formed, with its principle of includ- 
ing all Jews, of whatever political views, re- 
ligious and non-religious; how the members 
began to work an abandoned German farm, 
training themselves for an agricultural life, and 
waiting anxiously for immigration certificates 
from the Jewish Agency for Palestine. The 
first section closed with the news (August 
1945) that eighty certificates had finally been 
assigned to them.—Ep. 


II. The Collective Moves to Palestine 


Bergen-Belsen, where they had contacted 

the halutz group in connection with our 
move to Palestine. What they had to present 
to us was unexpected and unbelievable; the 
message they brought created a crisis. 

These people of Bergen-Belsen, they said, 
are true halutzim, prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves and to set aside their individual needs 
and desires, placing the needs of the Jewish 
people first. They believe that there is some- 
thing more important than their own migration 
to Palestine. First, they believe, they must 
struggle for Palestine to be opened to all the 
Jews of Europe. They are convinced that we 
should not accept the eighty certificates offered 
us, but should return them, since the Jews 
of Europe cannot be saved by eighty certificates, 
and through our acceptance England will be 
able to claim that she is helping Jews. Our 
task, they point out, is to carry on the 
political struggle until the entire Jewish ques- 
tion in Europe is settled, rather than to let 
ourselves be bought off with a few certificates. 
We should be the last to leave. First, let those 
whose morale is lowest be sent so that they 
may begin to be healed. 

We hold a general meeting to discuss this 
question. We decide to take the certificates. 
We based our decision on this fact: Our cer- 
tificates do not come from a new schedule 


():: comrades returned on August 10 from 
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but from the old one, issued several years ago, 
so that there is no cause for demonstration. 


August 11—The kibbutz was still asleep, since 
we permit ourselves to sleep late on the Sab- 
bath. Only a few comrades were on duty— 
those working in the stalls and in the kitchen. 
From the distance we heard a song. There 
were several voices singing. And those of us 
who were awake saw a group of young girls 
approaching, mounting the hill toward us, 
singing. We went out to meet them, crying 
Shalom! Shabbat Shalom! These were the 
first of our new comrades from Bergen-Belsen. 
The rest of the group came up the hill toward 
evening; our Oneg Shabbat had scarcely been 
concluded when the door opened and a diminu- 
tive girl entered with a huge Shalom! After 
her came a boy, then another girl, another boy 
and girl, all crying out Shalom! and greeting 
everyone excitedly—especially their comrades 
who had arrived in the morning. They kissed 
their comrades, and dropped their packs, and 
immediately began to dance the jungalia with 
so much fire and frenzy that we oldsters stood 
amazed. 

Some of the Bergen-Belsen comrades had 
come to fill our quota for Palestine. The 
others would remain here to continue Kibbutz 
Buchenwald, and wait for the next batch of 
certificates. 
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Preparing to Depart 

August 23—We are to leave Fulda for Mar- 
seilles the day after tomorrow as there is a 
ship leaving for Palestine on September I. 
We organized ourselves for the trip. The com- 
mune was divided into three groups, each with 
a leader. A committee was organized for trans- 
port problems, another for sanitation, another 
for provisions. We also appointed a committee 
to turn over the kibbutz to our successors. On 
Sunday evening this committee met with a 
committee from the next group, the inventory 
was checked, the new haverim pledged to con- 
tinue the kibbutz in the original spirit, and 
then we had a farewell party, attended by 
both groups. We built a great bonfire in the 
garden, we sang and made speeches, and we 
burned the swastika on our bonfire, and we 
danced the hora and the jungalia until mid- 
night. 


August 27—We breakfasted early. At 7:30 
sharp, five U. S. Army trucks arrived. We 
used two for baggage transport, and the other 
three trucks carried us, together with the 
fifteen comrades from Munich, off to our new 
life. Cries of “We'll meet again in Palestine” 
mingled with the singing of “Hatikva” as the 
members of Kibbutz Buchenwald sent us on 
our way. At Fulda, two railway cars waited 
to carry us to Toulon and Marseilles. 


August 27—We left the German town of 
Fulda, singing new words to the tune of 
“Sholom Aleichem.” “Woe to you Germans,” 
we sang. We boarded the cars. They were 
ancient, with broken windows and leaky roofs; 
we came to know each hole very well during 
the rainy days of our long journey. The cars 
were small and we were terribly crowded, but 
what does rain and crowding matter to halutzim 
on their way to Palestine! We know very 
well we won’t find palaces to live in there 
either; we intend to help build the country. 

We waited two hours for our locomotive, 
but apparently the engine, unlike ourselves, 
had no fears about missing the boat at Mar- 
seilles. Finally, the Jewish U. S. Army major 
from Fulda called the necessary officials and 
secured the locomotive for us, 

At Hanover, a representative of the Joint 
met us, and talked to the head of the railway 
station about securing passenger cars for us; 
but there were none to be had so we would 
have to travel several days and nights in this 
fashion. At night, we took down some boards 
we had prepared to make bunks for ourselves, 
but even though we packed ourselves close 
together like sardines, there was still not room 
enough for everyone to stretch out. We had 





to divide ourselves into two shifts for sleeping. 


August 28—We pass through Frankfort, cross 
the Rhine, reach Metz. Our provisions com- 
mittee has worked hard, but there is very little 
water on the way, and we are thirsty. At 
Nancy, the local Jews learn of our arrival and 
invite us to a reception, with white bread to 
eat, and all sorts of other food. We meet the 
Jewish committee, and they show us the 
library of several thousand volumes which they 
have reconstituted. We hear how Jewish life 
is reviving: many Jewish children were hidden 
by the French, and a number of adult Jews 
were supplied with Aryan papers, and these 
have now returned to Nancy. We cannot help 
comparing the French to the swinish Poles who, 
for a pound of sugar, were ready to betray 
Jews hiding in the woods. 


August 30—We halted for an hour at a sta- 
tion where we saw American Negro soldiers 
guarding cars filled with prisoners. Discovering 
these were SS men, we gave them a real greet- 
ing. We got off our train and hurled stones 
through the car windows. If our engine hadn’t 
whistled for us there would have been no stones 
left on the road. 


To Prayers 


TuroucH the dark of Europe, a few half- 
broken little railway cars are carrying a hun- 
dred people to Palestine. Each of them, months 
and years ago, sent his longing heart before 
him, sent his heart from behind electrified 
barbed wire, from behind the ghetto walls of 
what was once his home, and even from the 
poetic realms of childhood. Now the cars 
halt and wait on a siding somewhere in 
France. The blue-white flag on the lead car 
is already weary of showing itself over the 
earth of Germany and France. Smeared with 
soot and dust, it hangs lifeless from its pole. 

It is late at night, and there is quiet, quiet 
everywhere around, A silver moon pours 
silver light over the earth, it reflects off the 
black roof of the railway car, it brightens a 
whole row of windows and illuminates a row 
of trees, each tiny leaf standing against the 
backdrop of a secretive dark-blue heaven. 
There are few stars, and an electric light, 
hung from a high lamp post beyond the tracks, 
has begun to swing, making swinging shadows. 

In the car, all sleep. Close and- uncom- 
fortable in the narrow space, pressed one to 
the other, tired, the comrades, boys and girls, 
have given themselves to the angel of sleep. 
Like good children they are listening to the 
angel’s tales: a small smile comes over a 
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sleeping face where someone is dreaming that 
perhaps there can yet be happiness. 

At the open window stands a wakeful one. 
He has found a good excuse—there is no 
room for him to lie down and sleep. He 
follows the moving shadows with his eyes; 
his glances wander among the winking stars. 
He tries to understand what is wrong with him. 
He recalls things that have happened, and 
people; he looks into his past. 

. . . There was one with blonde hair, long 
and braided, and laughing eyes. . . . 

Then something sounds out like a slammed 
door; the moon trembles, a shadow passes; 
the trumpet strikes. 

“Jews, good little Jews, dear kosher little 
Jews, rise, wake up to God’s service, to prayers, 
to slichas, to prayers!” 

He wakes. The door of the car is open, and 
there stands a crowd of girls and boys laughing 
like cats. They are waking everybody to 
slichas, the morning prayer of the days before 
New Year. Ach. These are the comrades, 
they’ve thought up another joke. They’ve re- 
membered that this is the first night of slichas 
and they’re waking everybody. 

The melody of the call to slichas is so sweet 
and homey and old, sounding here as it was 
once sounded in the Jewish quarter of Cracow 
by the bearded and ear-curled beadle in his 
hearty voice, as he sang into the windows from 
the high stoops of the narrow old streets. 

“Yiddelach, Yiddelach, dear kosher little 
Jews, rise, wake up to the services of the Lord, 
and to slichas.” 

The sleepers in the other car have already 
been awakened; some are a bit angry, and curse 
the crazy fools, and some laugh, and get up 
from their hard boards, and join the con- 
spirators in their mischief. Now the whole 
crowd gets out of the car and sits on the grass, 
near the railway. The awakened fiddler plays 
away on his fiddle and the comrades sing 
with him. There are songs in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Russian, and Polish, and someone makes a silly 
speech, and the young people roll on the 
grass with laughter. 

“Yiddelach, Yiddelach, dear kosher little 
Jews, wake, get up—” 

Get up, come back into life again, with the 
old melody that lifted your soul, come into 
your new life, as the new day wakes for you. 

It gets lighter and _lighter.—Asranam 
AHOVEIN. 


August 31—We reached Lyon, where Jews 
came to the railway station bringing us grapes. 


The Departure 
September 2—We arrived at Marseilles. After 


two hours of waiting, trucks came for us, 
and we learned that Rabbi Marcus was in 
Marseilles and would come to Palestine with 
us. This made us very happy. We drove 
through the wide, handsome streets of Mar- 
seilles and reached a camp. There were many 
Jews in the low, fenced-in barracks, waiting 
to go to Palestine, and on the other side of 
the camp were French quislings. 

Waiting at our barracks was our Buchenwald 
comrade, Mordecai Streigler. In the evening 
we had a meeting; Comrade Streigler spoke, 
describing the many difficulties awaiting us 
in Palestine, and urging us not to allow our 
group to be torn apart by all the parties in 
the Yishuvy who might try to separate us. 
Rabbi Marcus also spoke of unity, and recalled 
the Biblical story of Jacob, when he was lying 
down to sleep and every stone called to him, 
“Rest your head on me.” We must keep our 
strength united, he declared, in order to save 
the Jews of Europe. 

In the late hours, at a committee meeting, 
we discovered that we had only seventy-eight 
certificates rather than eighty, and it became 
necessary to strike two comrades from our list. 
It was decided to make every effort to take 
them along illegally. 

In the morning we found our baggage in 
an open field, and took it to the ship; then 
we were taken from Marseilles to Toulon where 
we were to board the vessel. It was a two- 
hour ride through beautiful mountain roads 
which reminded us of the tales of the Mac- 
cabees: they must have hidden in caves in 
mountains like these during their partisan 
battles, watching every Greek military convoy 
on the road, and springing upon it. 

At last we reached Toulon where our ship 
was waiting. The sun was hot. We stood for 
a few hours until our turn came, then we 
boarded the ship, taking the extra two men 
with us. It was the “Matroah,” an English 
military transport. 


September 3—We sailed from the French 
port of Toulon at 7:30 p.m. and a great crowd 
was assembled on the shore; we sang “Hatikva,” 
and those on shore replied with “Hitlahovot.” 

The “Matroah” is a military transport, nor 
mally carrying about two hundred men; aboard 
her now are a thousand refugees, so the crowd- 
ing can be imagined. The refugees are from 
four centers: Switzerland, Belgium, France, 
and Buchenwald. 

There are old men, and women with little 
children who were given refuge in Switzerland, 
and thus escaped the Hitler regime; there are 
prisoners who were saved each by a succession 
of miracles; there are halutzim with work- 
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roughened hands, and there are even women 
with painted mouths and lacquered fingernails. 
Qur idea of unity finds much sympathy among 
the passengers, especially among the ex- 
prisoners, but it is a little difficult for the 
people from Switzerland to understand us, since 
they did not go through the concentration 
camps, and they have apparently learned little 
from the death of six million Jews. They still 
have their old outlook, each still adheres to 
his old faction, and his old interests. 


[The following is set down in the diary as 
“A Letter to Our Brothers in Palestine”] 

After our liberation from concentration camp, 
many of us were physically and spiritually 
broken; we could scarcely be recognized as 
people of the Jewish nation, or even as human 
beings, and we felt ourselves incapable of 
returning to a normal civilian life. 

Still, in spite of the martyrdom we had seen, 
in spite of our years of wandering through the 
cemetery of Jewish life, we have built a kibbutz 
to prepare ourselves for the Yishuv and an 
active part in the construction of our homeland. 

... Our kibbutz is composed of haverim and 
haverot of different conviction, from Agudat 
Yisrael to Betar, from Poale Agudat Yisrael to 
Hashomer Hatzair. But we are coming to Eretz 
Yisrael with a new call—Unity. Buchenwald 
punished us, ruined us, but Buchenwald united 
us, and on the ruins of the lives we left in 
Buchenwald we left all of our sickly egotistic 
leanings. We have not come away without 
leaving other kibbutzim to be built among the 
survivors to carry on this spirit. We are now 
coming to Palestine, to build our Kibbutz 
Buchenwald in Eretz Yisrael, and we call upon 
the entire Yishuv and upon all parties and 
groups to find Unity, to become as one, in the 
upbuilding of a free Jewish people in a free 
Jewish state. 


September 7—We decided not to engage in a 
propaganda campaign for our ideas in Palestine, 
since the best propaganda would be the ex- 
istence of our kibbutz. 

This evening was Rosh Hashana, and we 
had a wonderful New Year's reception on the 
deck. Major Caspi of the Jewish Brigade 
spoke, and Comrade Shalteil of the Jewish 
Agency, and Rabbi Marcus. There was also 
David Frankfurter who assassinated Gustlov, 
Nazi leader in Switzerland. After ten years in 
prison, he is coming to Palestine with us. 


September 8—Sabbath, and the first day of 
Rosh Hashana, and the day we first saw our 
homeland! We ate a hasty lunch, and took our 
baggage in hand, and went on deck, impatiently 


awaiting the sight of Eretz Yisrael. Then we 
saw the distant shore. Many people had tears 
in their eyes. As the shore became clearer and 
English vessels passed nearby, greeting us, loud 
cries of joy broke out. At 2:30 P.M. we came 
to Haifa port, singing “Hatikva.” 


The Arrival in Palestine 


[Tue following is from a letter written by one 
of the girls in the kibbutz] 

In two hours we'll reach the shore. Do I 
feel this? I must answer No. How different 
it seemed to us this moment would be, in our 
dreams, years ago. Then, at the mere thought 


of Eretz, our land, I felt the blood quicken in 


my veins, and my heart beat stronger. How I 
would kiss the earth, and hold it to me. How 


I would roll in this earth, how I would want, 
with my whole being, to enter her. How I 
dreamed of this greatest of moments! 

And now this moment had come. Why is 
it that I don’t feel anything? Could it be 
that all that I have lived through has taken 
away from me the ability to feel? Does the 
image of the gas chamber and the crematorium 
stand in my way, and will it always stand be- 
tween me and life, will there always be the 
wall of faces of those who have been ordered 
to their death? 

Comrade, in this moment my hands clenched, 
something contracted deep in my heart, some 
unknown power which I had not felt for years 
took hold over me, my eyes opened wide, as 
though they must keep forever that which they 
beheld at this moment; my legs trembled. 
Friend, is it possible that there on the horizon, 
still unclear, still veiled in a light fog, is it 
possible that I have seen a shape there? Of 
rolling hills, and heights, and valleys? Are 
these the contours of our land? In this moment 
I felt something intense, something unknow- 
able, something that shook me out of myself 
and beyond objectivity. Eretz. I stand against 
the rail. I tremble, I cannot speak, it is difficult 
for me to write, I see no one, nothing around 
me; the excited halutzim, the Swiss women 
quickly putting last touches on their makeup, 
the little children who are unconscious of the 
meaning of the moment and run back and forth 
on the decks, all this I am aware of dimly, but 
something has happened within me, something 
has torn, something chokes me. My lips repeat, 
over and over, Eretz, my hands fasten tight on 
the rail, my eyes fog! I feel that this moment 
will remain with me as the happiest moment 
of my life. I know that the past will not leave 
me, and I am a little afraid. Once I wanted 
to believe in the world, in people, in ideals, 
and life has showed me that this could not be. 
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Now the same wish begins to be reborn in me. 
I put away all that I have lived through in 
these last years, I leave it here in the depths 
of the sea. I go to the new life as I saw and 
imagined it once. Only somewhere in me I 
still have a fear that disillusion will come again. 

Friend, I see the first house. Now it is very 
difficult for me to control myself; all around me 
Is excitement and tumult; people are dragging 
their baggage on deck, people are running 
forward.—Havera S. 


September 8—A train takes us from Haifa 
and goes along the seashore. We look up, spell- 
bound, at the lights on the high cliff, and can- 
not cease wondering at the beauty of Haifa. 
Then we go further into the night, and halt at 
a station. The name is Athlit. 

Palestinian Jews are waiting to greet us. 
There are trucks for our baggage, and there is 
a Red Star of David ambulance for the sick. 
The rest of us walk along the road, uphill, and 
after a little we see barbed wire, and gates, and 
a guard before us. We feel an inner revolt. 
Still, we enter the camp; there are clean cots 
in the barracks, and there is a good odor in the 
dining-room, and there are showers in the 
washrooms. Now we feel all our weariness 
and filth, and it is good to have enough water 
for washing; and to have a clean white bed. 

Athlit is a camp with many wooden barracks, 
with a double fence of high barbed wire, with 
observation towers at every corner, and with 
a guard of British police. Here, all the immi- 
grants are taken directly from their ship except 
for those who manage to escape on the way. 
Here, the British decide who is legal, and who 
is illegal. 


In Athlit 


September 9—On the sunscorched grass in 
front of Barrack 57, the comrades sit in an un- 
even row, listening to the voice of the head of 
the kibbutz. This is our first meeting on the 
holy land of Palestine. Now our real work is be- 
fore us. Now each must examine himself, 
finally decide: do his nature and convictions 
permit him to live in such a group as ours? 
If not, this is the time for him to leave, for we 
do not hold anyone. We must be sure that 
though euch of us retains his own ideological 
convictions, and stays within his own political 
party, he will chose the kibbutz first in any con- 
flict between the commune and his party. 

During the meeting, night fell. We sat 
near the barbed wire, under the searchlight. 
Still we were in Palestine, and our hearts were 
glad that we breathed the air of Palestine under 
the Palestinian sky. 


September 10—Comrade Rokaoch of the 
Histadrut (the General Federation of Labor) 
came ‘to meet with us and proposed that we 
join the Histadrut as a workers group. Rokaoch 
told us about the Histadrut, its work and aims. 
and all that an entering member needed to 
know. After his talk, several comrades spoke 
upon our principle of unity, and its meaning. 
Rokaoch said he recognized and respected our 
ideals. We came to no decision in regard to 
joining the Histadrut. 


September 12—In a conference with Rokaoch, 
it was agreed that those comrades who wanted 
to join the Histadrut could do so, and others 
could join their own parties, but that in the 
meantime Kibbutz Buchenwald would not join 
any organization, except that we would affili 
ate with the medical insurance group, the 
Kupat Holim. We would consult with the 
Histadrut on all technical matters concerning 
the setting up of our kibbutz in Palestine. 

In the evening, Rokaoch met with us again 
and explained that the Histadrut was seeking 
a place for our kibbutz, and would help us 
through our first period. We would have no 
difficulties or worries about funds, and would 
have good opportunities for employment. He 
had three places in mind for our kibbutz. 


Where to Settle? 


Roxaocu has come, and with him two com 
rades from Kibbutz Afikim in the Jordan Valley. 
He proposed that our group should go to the 
Jordan Valley, and live and work in Kibbutz 
Afikim. We would have our own quarters, 
and our own group life, but we would be tied 
economically to Afikim for the time being; we 
would work in the fields, in the gardens, in the 
dairy, and would do every type of work to 
gether with the comrades of Afikim, and thus 
we would have our period of training. After 
a year we would be able to carry on by our 
selves in our own place. As to the hot climate, 
he was sure we would get used to it as there 
were fifteen kibbutzim in the Jordan Valley, 
all healthy. 

Comrave R: But we want our own farm. 

Roxaocu: At present that is not possible. 
We have to learn what you're like, and whether 
you can be trusted to carry on an entire settle 
ment. 

Comrape G: If we are to be tied to another 
kibbutz, why precisely in the Jordan Valley? 

Roxaocn: There is no other place that can 
make room, just now, for a group of your size. 

Comrape L: Are there religious communes 
among the fifteen in the Jordan Valley? 

Roxaocu: No. But there is a synagogue in 
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Afikim and a group of the Orthodox Hapoel 

Hamizrahi is in Afikim in their year of pre- 
tory training. 

Goal ry There isn’t really any choice. 

Let us accept the proposal. 

Comrave M: I suggest that six comrades 
go and look over the place. 
~ Arixim Comrave: I don’t want to talk you 
into anything. But you should know some 
things about us. Afikim has been in existence 
twenty-five years as a kibbutz, and we have 
been on our permanent settlement ground for 
thirteen years. We have banana and orange 
groves, we have a large dairy, truck gardens, 
a plywood factory, a box factory, a motor trans- 
port company, a machine shop, and other shops. 
Once our place was a barren field, and now 
everything is green. It is true that the summer 
heat is very strong, but people can live there. 
Children live very well in our climate, and 
they go swimming in the Sea of Galilee. You 
will be able to live in this climate, too. A few 
weeks ago, twenty people came from Bergen 
Belsen to Afikim. In the whole of the Jordan 
Valley, more than 5,000 settlers now live. In 
Afikim we have 800 people. Your principle 
of unification is a new one, and whether you 
will be able to succeed with it, I don’t know, 
but first you must be able to maintain the prac- 
tical side of a kibbutz. 

Comrape L: The climate should not frighten 
us, comrades. All we have to do is send a 
committee to see whether there is room for us 
to settle there. But we must remember we will 
be dependent on kibbutz Afikim, and there 
may be a danger of our being assimilated into 
their kibbutz, and losing our own identity. 

Seconp AFrikim ComrapveE: You believe in 
your own unity, comrades, then why do you 
fear Afikim? Your unification is between re 
ligious and non-religious members; you will be 
free to work out your ideas without being 
dependent on Afikim for anything other than 
material help. 

Comrape C: The thing is, we want to live 
on our own land. In our own place, we would 
have more of a will to work, for we would be 
working for ourselves, and would be dependent 
on no one. 

Roxaocw: We can’t assign you any land 
until we know you are able to settle it. 

Comrape I: There is no need for so much 
discussion. Let us send our committee, and 
they will see the conditions on the spot, and 
then we can decide. 

CHamrMAN: Comrades, let us go to Barrack 
57 and hold a separate meeting, and choose a 
committee to go to Afikim tomorrow. 

We went to Barrack 57, and chose a com- 
mittee of five. 
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September 18—We spent the whole morning 
getting our passports from the police. In the 
afternoon, our five comrades left, with Rokaoch, 


for Afikim. 


On the Land at Last 


September 19—In the evening, a comrade sud- 
denly came into the barracks and announced 
that our envoys had returned. Comrade E 
described what he had seen in Afikim—a garden 
of Eden! In his view, everything we needed 
for our final training was to be found at its 
best there, not only for material life, but for 
our spiritual life as well. He gave us the same 
information we had had from the comrades of 
Afikim, but added that everything was beauti- 
ful, green through irrigation, and he was simply 
enchanted. While our committee was at Afi- 
kim, there had been a meeting at which the 
comrades of Afikim discussed whether or not 
they should accept us. During the discussion, 
our committee members waited outside. Then 
they were called in, and each was permitted 
to speak. Their talks made a great impression 
at the meeting, and the comrades agreed to 
accept us. 

It was unanimously agreed to go to Afikim. 
We decided to try to be on our way tomorrow, 
so as to be settled before Succoth. 


September 21—While we were in the dining- 
hall, L burst in, excitedly announcing that this 
was the day Kibbutz Buchenwald was leaving 
Athlit! We should finish our meal and pack 
our bags immediately. Buses were on the way. 

The dining-hall became a bedlam of laughter, 
singing, crying, shouting. 

Kibbutz Buchenwald hai, hai v’kayam! we 
sang. 

By the gate, there was suddenly a heap of 
sacks, packs, bags—everything we had brought 
overseas from Europe. And then the bus ap- 
peared. We loaded our baggage on the roof, 
our passports were handed us, we boarded the 
bus, and went out the gate. That is—only part 
of us. The second bus had not yet come. 

And now the last of us can leave. Finally 
we are out. We see bright sunlit fields all 
around us, here and there palm trees, hills not 
far off—we are out, forever free of barracks, of 
barbed wire. There is so much sun around us 
that we half-shut our eyes. Our auto slides 
swiftly farther and farther into our land, and 
through the open window a warm sweet wind 
greets us; it fondles us like water. All is good. 
We are joyous, we want to hug the world to us. 
So this is what it is like to be free in the world, 
to be filled with laughter, to be happy. 

Now here is the sea, bright and large on our 
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left, here she is, majestic and serious, all her 
blue-green clarity. Haifa. Large beautiful 
houses, and streets with Hebrew signs, a smartly 
dressed Arab policeman, an Englishman, an 
old, poor Arab, a Jew; the fine streets of Haifa 
vanish and there are fields, bright sunny dry 
fields. And everywhere, wherever the eyes 
turn, there are hills, naked hills. Some are 
yellow, sunburnt, dry. There is no fresh 
greenery anywhere, such as one saw at every 
step in Poland. It touches the heart. Is this 
our land? This scorched earth! Why, why such 
a fate for the Jewish people, and the Jewish 
soil? Intense hot sunbeams strike off the deso- 
late hills; the entire area pulses in a sea of 
light. Everything is still. All at once, we see 
a concrete blockhouse in the midst of a field. 
And farther, out of a hillside, a group of black 
Arab tents materializes. From time to time we 
pass green areas, see patches of white, of people 
working in the fields—Jewish villages or com- 
munes. And then more naked dry fields and 
barren hills; a feeling of long painful regret 
comes over us, at what has become of the land 
of milk and honey. 

The bus moves swiftly. And here, we are 
by a river. This is the Jordan. This. You re- 
member how once in school you studied about 
this river, and imagined how the holy waters 
flowed, and roared. Now that you see it, you 
realize that you had imagined it to be wider, 
livelier, stronger. 

The bus halts, by a stone road-block. English 
and Arab police enter and check our passports; 
we drive farther: there is a bridge, another 
bridge, and we have a glimpse of huge concrete 
structures, with the Jordan’s waters penned 
within them. Ruttenberg’s electrical works ap- 
pear, out of a background of green foliage. 
Again, the road passes through wide, sun-dried 
fields, empty of life. And now the bus sud- 
denly turns off the road; we see a lane of trees 
leading to a fine white tower. We drive through 
a gate, and halt. This is Afikim. 

And it is as in the tales of a Thousand and 
One Nights. Paradise. Like an oasis in the 
desert. One huge cultivated garden. Friendly 
little white houses, floating in a sea of green. 
The fine large dining-hall, like an island. There 
are cement sidewalks, and walking peacefully 
and happily along them are the citizens of 
Afikim in their clean white clothes, talking, 
joking, while children, large and small, play 
about. 

We are given temporary places in spare 
rooms in the white houses, and some of us 
in a wooden cottage. We take hot showers, 
and change our clothes. 

In the evening, the comrades of Afikim had 
a welcome party for us, in the dining-hall. 


COMMENTARY 


Many of their comrades, as well as ours, spoke 
about our coming from the hell of Germany 
to this land. We sang, and had fruits and 
sweets, and juice to drink. We felt that Afikim 
had welcomed us as brothers.—Mer1r Axouvay. 


Getting Settled 


September 23—There was much to arrange 
as we began our new life. We called a gep- 
eral meeting and elected a new committee jn 
three sections: a general committee, a cul 
tural committee, and a judiciary committee. 
One of the first questions was the organiza. 
tion of supplies; we decided we should not 
yet completely communize our possessions, but 
that each comrade’s personal belongings should 
be set aside and marked. 


September 30—Last Tuesday all those who 
were well (four comrades are in the hospital) 
went out to work. Some worked at building 
construction in the fields, under the hot sun 
of the Jordan Valley. They came home very 
tired; the comrades were ashamed to admit this, 
but their pale smiles told all. Next day it was 
the same, but within a few days they got used 
to the routine and were laughing at their work. 

We had a meeting with our Hebrew instruc 
tor, a comrade of Afikim. He divided us into 
various groups, and made a schedule for our 
lessons. Every evening, after work, we'll study 
Hebrew. Twice a week we shall leave work at 
noon, so as to have more time for educational 
activities. 


October 1—On our second Sabbath in Afi 
kim some of the comrades took a stroll to the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, or Kinneret, as 
we call it. We bathed in the warm, still water, 
and on our way home we stopped in Dagania 
A and visited the farm and the Gordon museum, 
and then we went to Dagania B, and towards 
evening we came to Beit Zera. There is a 
group of young people in this kibbutz who 
arrived from France only a few months ago, 
and almost all of them were known to us from 
Buchenwald. After spending an hour with 
them, we came riding home—quite hungry. 

After supper, we sat in the field where we 
had been threshing during the week. A few 
of our comrades who had come back from their 
trip around Palestine spoke of what they had 
seen. In the dark, only cigarette-ends were 
visible, and we felt close and intimate. Avram 
spoke about the relations between Arabs and 
Jews, and how they might come to better under- 
standing; we discussed the troubles in the 
Yishuv. And finally, we separated. Tomor 
row to work again. 
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Troubled Faces in Afikim 


Arter we had been only a few days in Afikim, 
we noticed something disturbing about the 
comrades of Afikim. These people seemed to 
carry upon themselves the weight of some awful 
responsibility. We wondered: Why do the 
Jews of Palestine always seem worried? 

I talked with a girl from another kibbutz who 
was visiting Afikim. And I learned that im- 
portant events were expected to take place in 
Palestine. ‘The Yishuv is preparing itself for 
anything that might happen; it is knitting to- 
vether its strength in a military way. Here 
was something we had not realized. The 
Yishuv is preparing. Everyone knows trouble 
is coming in Palestine. Two fanatical elements 
oppose each other, and one or the other must 
give way. The Arabs claim that Zionist aims 
present a mortal danger to them, and that they 
must resist these aims. Just as determinedly, 
the Jews demand that the doors of Palestine 
be opened to our brothers in exile, and that the 
law against land purchase be abolished, and 
the White Paper be withdrawn. Otherwise, 
we must fight for our way. Illegal immigrants 
will be brought to the shores of Palestine, and 
if the British police try to prevent their landing, 
they will be fought. We will bring our people 
ashore by force. 

The fate of the Jews follows us, even to 
Palestine. We have been through a great deal 
outside of Palestine, but we never showed 
much heroic militancy. Here we shall no 
longer be at fault, we shall not flee from our 
f.te. Let us show that we know how to die 
if through our death we can bring help to 
others, but let us die with arms in our hands, 
and not like sheep in Treblinka. Our place 
is in the fighting ranks. 


October 5—What is Palestine’s opinion of 
Kibbutz Buchenwald? We had hoped that our 
early days in Palestine would be passed in 
quiet, so that we might start to work and build 
our world. But the newspapers wrote a good 
deal about us and our principle of Unity. 
They showed themselves warm to our idea, 
and wished us success. But things seem 
a little different with the various parties 
and factions in Palestine. They have wel- 
comed us with warmth and respect, but they 
seem sceptical of how long our plan will live. 


Some Do Not Come Back 


October 6—A number of comrades who found 
close relatives in Palestine did not return from 
their leave, as their families persuaded them to 
remain with them. One of the girls, G, wrote 
a letter to the kibbutz, telling us how now, after 


the years of loneliness, she had found what was 
home to her. She was surrounded with family 
warmth and love, and she could not overcome 
her need for this, so she was remaining with her 
family. But a few days later she wrote us 
again, from Haifa. She is tired of the city, 
and longs for her comrades in the kibbutz. It 
seems silly to her to sit aimlessly at a table in 
a cafe hour after hour, or go to a fashionable 
dance. The hora is a thousand times better. 
And as for our jungalia, there is no comparison. 
Kibbutz Buchenwald, hai v’kayam! Up, and 
alive! She is coming back. 
3ut some of the others do not return. 


October 12—Days go by in Afikim. Life has 
become normal. We work in the fields, in the 
banana groves, in the garden, in the dairy, in 
the fish hatchery, in the orange grove, vineyard, 
factory, and many other branches of Afikim. 
Every evening after work we have our Hebrew 
lessons. Every few days we see a film or a 
play, together with the comrades of Afikim; 
often after work, we ride or walk to a nearby 
kibbutz; at other times we attend lectures 
given by comrades of Afikim. For example, we 
have learned about the valley of the Jordan and 
its settlers, about the methods used to combat 
malaria, about immigration, about the situation 
in Palestine, about the interests of the great 
powers in the Near East, and the place of 
Palestine in world politics. We have close 
comradely relations with many of the members 
of Afikim, with the Buchenwald youth-group 
at Beit Zera, with a youth-group here in Afikim, 
composed of Polish boys and girls who escaped 
early in the war, and who wandered through 
Russia, the Orient, and Asia, finally to Pales 
tine from Teheran. 


October 8—The entire Yishuv declared a 
strike today in protest against the prevention 
of immigration. The kibbutzim of the Jordan 
Valley assembled to demonstrate against the 
White Paper, and we of Kibbutz Buchenwald 
went to the meeting carrying our old, worn 
flag that we brought with us from the lands of 
exile. 


October 18—(This is the first entry to be 
written in Hebrew.) Now that everyone has 
returned from leave, we had a meeting to settle 
many problems. First, as to the kosher kitchen. 
Some of the Orthodox comrades were convinced 
that we had to have a separate kitchen, contend- 
ing that it is impossible to prepare truly kosher 
meals in the Afikim kitchen. Finally the 
majority decided that it was unnecessary to in- 
sist upon a totally separate kitchen, but that 
we should have our food separately prepared 
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in the general kitchen, and have our meals at 
separate tables in the big dining-hall of Afikim. 
We agreed to observe the Sabbath by complete 
rest. 


Eliza 


Exiza is one of our best comrades. She is 
lively and happy. I cannot imagine what the 
Kibbutz would be like if Eliza were not with 
us. And as for myself never mind. I won't 
write about myself. 

Eliza is a tall, slender girl with a head of 
beautiful black hair which she arranges in 
long, lovely plaits. And if anyone has not 
seen her in this light then he simply has no 
heart. She is a girl beautiful as a golden tower, 
and with a lovely voice. 

And her jungalia! This is an amazing dance. 
Eliza’s own discovery; it has made her famous 
throughout all Palestine, and before that it 
made her famous in all the wide ranks of the 
American army. I saw a special article about 
the great dancer Eliza and her jungalia in an 
important American magazine, and it is well 
known that the firm of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
which has a lion roaring at the beginning and 
end of each film, offered her a mountain of 
gold if she would come to Hollywood, but our 
Eliza is a halutza and doesn’t care to go to 
America, even to Hollywood. 

The jungalia belongs in the history of Kib- 
butz Buchenwald. For what were we before? 
A group of boys and girls, raised in the con- 
centration camp; we didn’t know what it was 
to live in the world, we couldn’t even dance 
the hora—and who even dared think about a 
jungalia? 

We merely lived our poor life day in and 
day out, monotonous and dull. Each Sabbath 
we tried to arrange a little celebration, a little 
Oneg Shabbat, but there was no taste to it, 
as can well be imagined since I was usually 
the master of ceremonies and the chief joke- 
teller. 

But one Friday evening in Gerringshoff as we 
were coming to the close of our Oneg, a troop 
of halutzim and halutzot arrived from Bergen- 
Belsen, and among the halutzot there shone 
the beautiful Eliza. I ran and took her pack 
from her, I put it away, I hovered around her, 
and finally she gave me a glance. My heart 
leaped. 

Meanwhile our chairman greeted our im- 
portant guests. He spoke of pioneering, and 
ideals, and the upbuilding of Palestine, trying 
to give these staunch newcomers the impres- 
sion that we too, despite our frock coats and 
silk hats, were halutzim. And all the while, 
I noticed that he was staring at Eliza—thus I 
became the blood enemy of my best friend. 


When my comrade had finished, and the 
crowd was about to dissolve, Eliza cried out 
in her beautiful voice, “Wait, wait, we'll dance 
the jungalia!” All the halutzim and halutzot 
took up the cry; jungalia!—they pulled aside 
the tables, linked arm in arm and began to 
dance. And Freda—that is Eliza in German— 
dominated the whole dance. 

“Jungalia—fantasia—fantasia—jungalia!” she 
chanted. “Mi hai? CWho lives?)—Yisrael! 
Mi ba-aretz? (In whose land?)—Yisrael! Mi 
boneh? (Who builds?)—Yisrael! Et ha-Emek? 
(Builds the Emek?)—Yisrael! Hagalil? (Gali 
lee?)—Yisrael! Petach Tikvah?—Yisrael! Yisra- 
Yisra-Yisrael! Hai! The nation Israel lives! 
Am Yisrael hai!” 

Then she chanted of two boys, Moses and 
Ephraim, two boys killed by Arabs, but the 
nation Israel lives! It is impossible to describe 
the fever of this, and other jungalias, but Eliza 
danced, and lifted the hearts of our comrades. 

Late in the evening, I had a moment of 
delirium, for when I showed Eliza to her bed, 
she whispered, “Avram—you know, I love you 
already!” Of this, I dreamed all night.—Avram. 


Oneg Shabbat in Palestine 


Meir proposed that each Sabbath eve another 
comrade should have charge of the program 
for Oneg Shabbat. The object of the Oneg 
Shabbat, he said, is to provide a touch of poetic 
life to the world of the modern Jew, particu 
larly the Jew in Palestine. During this service, 
non-religious Jews partake somewhat of the 
life of the religious Jew. In the past, Jews 
experienced a sense of holiness, and it was 
this holiness that gave them their feeling of 
elevation on the Sabbath. After their week’s 
work, they gave themselves over on the Sabbath 
to the life of the spirit. But the spirit in the 
non-religious Jew differs in that it sets aside 
everything connected with the past; it is a 
modern spirit, interested in the life of today, 
and it wants to bring the life of today into the 
celebration of Oneg Shabbat. The life of our 
daily labor, of our travels over Palestine, the 
joy of Comrade Moshe who had found his 
sister in Palestine, the joy of our friends D. and 
H. who married recently, even though they are 
outside the kibbutz, the life of the kibbutz 
itself: all this is material for our Oneg. 

When Meir had finished, Yechezkiel spoke. 
He disagreed with Meir. It was not possible, 
Yechezkiel said, to make a national poetry out 
of religion; there could be no such compromise. 
There is no middle road, embracing a little 
of this and a little of that. On Sabbath, there 
is Oneg, and it has only one meaning—rteligion, 
and rest. 
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[A Letter: ] 
Dear Comrade D—Today is my birthday, and 


1 will take this opportunity to wish you happi- 
ness in your new life together with havera H. 
Just today on my birthday, when I should be 
happy, I feel sad, and I remember when I was 
at your wedding in town, you came from under 
the canopy to me and cried, “Shlamek, Shlamek, 
now I know why I feel so alone in the world. 
Look—my wife has brothers who share her joy, 
and I have no one left.” Today, I feel as you 
felt, for this is my birthday, my holiday, and I 
should be sharing it with those whom Hitler 
took from me. It will always be like this on 
the festival days of our lives. In the midst of 
any happiness, we'll feel this emptiness in our 
hearts, this terrible yearning for those who 
should be with us and are gone forever. 

You ask me how do I feel in the kibbutz? 
Here in the kibbutz, I find my ersatz family. 
What was once only a phrase is now a fact; 
we are happy together. We live together, we 
share our deepest secrets with one another, as 
we once shared them with our mothers and 
sisters. -SHLAMEK. 


November 12—There was a meeting of the 
Afikim and Buchenwald committees. It was 
agreed that eleven of our comrades should now 
be accepted on actual jobs to develop as spe- 
cialists. We will have assignments for a 
tiactorist, a truckdriver, dairyman, wagoner, 
garageman, poultryman, and also assignments 
in the machine shop, children’s house, vegetable 
garden, pasture, and field. We settled upon an 
allowance of four pounds a year as spending 
money outside the kibbutz. Two and a half 
pounds is allotted for needs on leave, a pound 
for special trips, and half a pound for inci- 
dentals. It was agreed that two of the younger 
gitls should be placed on a youth schedule: 
half a day for study, and half a day for work. 


We Must All Be Comrades 


November 18—At a recent Oneg Shabbat, one 
of the comrades gave a talk on Jewish folklore, 
reciting and singing Hasidic songs, worksongs, 
and Sabbath chants. Part of his material dealt 
with the satiric and sometimes vulgar tales and 
songs by which the opponents of Hasidism at- 
tempted to ridicule the movement. One of 
these songs offended one of our religious com- 
rades who took the recitation to be an attack 
upon Hasidism. There was a heated argu- 
ment over this point, and it seems that a good 
deal of ill-feeling has remained from _ this 
meeting. 

It should be possible even for a religious 
comrade to speak objectively about certain 
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features of the folk-Hasidism of the past, and 
about the folksongs of its opponents; we must 
be developed enough to be able to discuss any 
tupic without losing control of our emotions. 
Certainly there can be no possible offense in- 
tended toward the inner godliness of a religious 
comrade through a little folk song presented 
in the framework of a general talk on Jewish 
folklore. Why must there be so strong a 
reaction to so simple an incident? 

Comrades, we must have a larger and more 
tolerant point of view, for we carry the re- 
sponsibility of a very great principle. 


December 5—This was the seventh day of 
Hanukah, and tonight the lighting of the Han- 
ukah candle in the dining-hall of Afikim was 
given over to one of the girls of Kibbutz Buchen- 
wald. She read a description of Hanukah 
in Buchenwald as contrasted with the festival 
in Palestine. The evening was filled with song. 


December 24—Today we finished building 
our meeting-hall; it closes the fourth side of our 
square, as there had already been cottages on 
three sides. The inner walls are of plywood 
from the Afikim factory, and in the center of 
the wall facing the door we have drawn a large 
Star of David, and filled it with photographs 
of our land and the people who inhabit it. One 
corner is dedicated in mourning to the memory 
of those who will never reach Palestine; there 
we have placed a yellow badge such as we had 
to wear under Hitler, and edged it in black. 
On both sides are drawings to remind us of 
children put to death, and of the masses of Jews 
driven into the crematorium at Treblinka. On 
another wall, we have mounted the certificates 
for land redeemed by school children of Haifa 
which they had presented to us. On Friday, 
we shall have a party to celebrate the opening 


of our hall. 


December 28—We had a big celebration to 
open our meeting-hall. Comrades of Afikim 
and many other guests packed the room, and 
stood outside the door and the windows. We 
began with Oneg Shabbat, and everybody sang. 
Moshe thanked the comrades of Afikim for all 
they had done for us. We had a moment of 
silence in memory of our lost people, then a 
comrade of Afikim spoke. “You are 40 out of 
perhaps 40,000,” he said, “but you are a symbol 
to us of our former homes in Europe, now 
destroyed. You have brought us a last greeting 
from our brothers in exile. Each wave of im- 
migration brought something new to Palestine, 
and you have brought something of the highest 
value—your principle of Unity.” There was 
much work yet to be done in Palestine, he 
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declared; we were only at the beginning, for 
all these barren hills must one day be covered 
with green, and we must prepare the homeland 
for those who are yet to come. 

“Yesh avoda bli dai!” we sang. 
work without end.” 


“There is 


Report of the Committee on Culture 


CuLtureE means not only singing in the 
chorus and studying Hebrew and Jewish history 
and Zionism; every moment of activity and 
labor is culture. There has been a great spiritual 
wandering in modern times, and only now are 
we beginning to see the goal of the trials 
through which we have lived; now we are 
coming from a world of emptiness into a 
world of known spiritual values; we are com- 
ing closer to these values and beginning to 
understand them, and this approach to a life 
of value and meaning is the essence of cultural 
work. 

When we glance over the few months that 
have just passed, we can see that we have truly 
made progress. 

First, as to Hebrew. The group is learning 
the language with intensity and enthusiasm. 
The study of Hebrew dominates all of our 
educational and cultural work and remains the 
most important of our tasks for the present. 

Secondly, we have learned things from the 
comrades of Afikim—about directing a kibbutz, 
about the history of Zionism and the homeland, 
about the Jordan Valley particularly and kibbutz 
structure, and we have made trips around the 
region and become acquainted with our sur- 
roundings. 

But the greatest achievements in our cultural 
work have probably been through the four 
classes into which we divided ourselves last 
November. These four groups called them- 
selves Kadima, Neile, Emet, and Kan Nisharim 
(Forward, Prayer, Truth, and Here We Stay). 

Kadima—This group has had eighteen meet 
ings: eight were devoted to the study of Stalin’s 
philosophic and historic materialism; one was 
on the history of the Maccabees and Hanukah; 
three dealt with Biblical material, especially 
from Joshua and the Song of Songs; one was 
an introduction to Jewish history, dealing with 
Abraham, Jacob, and Moses; two were on the 
Haskalah period, and another on the history of 
anti-Semitism, both according to Dubnow. 

Emet—This group has met twenty-five times. 
Ten meetings were devoted to Graetz’s History 
of the Jews. Seven meetings were on the his- 
tory of Socialism, according to Baer: they cov- 





ered the meaning of ancient social forms, the 
theory of primitive natural communism, socia] 
conditions in ancient Palestine, and communis. 
tic practices and social ideas in ancient Greece. 
There were meetings on the writings of Mep. 
dele Mocher Sforim (Mendele the Bookseller), 
Karl Marx, Ludwig von Beethoven, Palestine 
geography, climate, history, etc., Peretz, a dis 
cussion on human relations and the meaning 
of truth. 

Kan Nisharim—This group has had twenty. 
two sessions. The first meeting dealt with the 
foundations of knowledge: science and the 
1ules of physics. There were five meetings on 
Jewish history based on Biblical writings and 
cn Dubnow, one on the Bible as literature, and 
another on new Hebrew literature. Fourteen 
sessions were held on socialism, beginning with 
Karl Marx, and progressing through the writings 
of Lenin and Stalin. This group also studied 
the political administration of Palestine. 

As for other cultural activities: 
our comrades have become members of | the 
Afikim chorus, and we have taken part in 
sports, and dances. We have built this hall 
which has become the center of our cultural 
and spiritual life. Here we have the dail 
Hebrew papers, and the beginning of a library 
with books donated by the Jewish Agency. 

This is a general summary of our work until 
now. There is being born in us 
natural orientation to truth, to truth in daily 
life, and a desire for a life full of meaning and 
truth. 


several of 


a simple 


Our goal is to grow, and to develo 
in ourselves a healthy, self-knowing soul, t 
know ourselves as Jews, to become self-knowing 
responsible halutzim, and self-knowing respor 
sible comrades in the kibbutz of Unity.—Meir 
AHOUVAL. 


New Arrivals 


March 23, 1946—Today our comrades from 
Kibbutz Buchenwald in Europe joined us 
last. Fifty-seven of them arrived, and among 
them were twenty girls. Many of them 
comrades who were already at the farm when 
we left. They were among those who took 
our places half a year ago. Others joined sinc 
Many are comrades with whom we were a 
quainted in the concentration camps. 

Now at last they are with us and our kibbutz 
is complete, for we now have sufficient num 
bers to establish a settlkement of our own as 
soon as we have sufhicient training and experi 
ence, and as soon as land can be assigned to 
us by the Keren Kayemet. 
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The Community Prepares for its New Role 


ALAN A. SCHPER 


HE situation here in London is as 

tense as it is confusing. Anglo- 

Jewry is intensely shocked at the re- 
cent events in Palestine. And its grief is 
deepened by the threatened rift between it- 
self and the British people. 

Mass meetings are reminiscent of the 
crowded scenes of the Balfour Declaration 
days. Special prayers have been recited in all 
synagogues; and there has been a mass march 
to Trafalgar Square, the center of the city, 
followed by an open-air mass meeting and 
the presentation of a resolution to the Prime 
Minister. All important Jewish bodies in 
Britain have roundly condemned recent ex- 
tremist activity in the Holy Land and, recog- 
nizing the government’s right to restore order, 
deplore the circumstances that have led to 
its drastic actions. At the same time they 
emphasize the desperate need that the British 
Government announce its acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry as the only way to 
put an end to a situation produced by hesita- 
tion and vacillation. 

The bombing of the King David Hotel 
has dealt a further shock to both the English 
people and British Jewry. Mr. Attlee, in a 
statement to Commons on July 23, immedi- 
ately after the outrage, was forceful yet ex- 
tremely moderate. Expressions of indigna- 
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tion and sympathy came from all parts of 
the House and, notably, from Jewish mem- 
bers. The national press, while denouncing 
the deed and exhorting the government to 
be firm with the terrorists, at the same time 
appealed to the cabinet to break the vicious 
circle by declaring a Palestine policy mak- 
ing possible Jewish immigrati6n. 


s FAR as Anglo-Jewry is concerned, there 
A are two major aspects to the problem: 
the immediate political issue, and the rela- 
tionship between the British people and the 
Jewish community. Terrorism by Jews in- 
volving the deaths of British soldiers (though 
their number is extremely small compared 
to that of the Arab revolt of 1936-39) is a 
fact that has to be put into its right political 
context. To talk of war on or by the Jewish 
people can only exacerbate the difficulties 
and incite the passions of the unscrupulous. 
Thus we deeply resent the explosive propa- 
ganda put forth by our American friends. 
Those who wield influence and power bear 
a certain responsibility toward others. Mob 
demagogy and the abuse of the democratic 
mass meeting are the negation of responsi- 
bility. 

It must be confessed that the government's 
delay in declaring its Palestine policy con- 
stitutes the primary reason for the present 
impasse. It is not that the new Labour Gov- 
ernment had to search for a policy. In the 
words of §.S. Silverman, a Jewish M. P., 
“they were committed up to the hilt as much 
as the Jewish Agency to the Jewish National 
Home.” And Mr. Bevin had pledged his 
political career on reaching a solution, offer- 
ing, presumably on behalf of the cabinet, to 
accept any unanimous recommendations of 
an inquiry—which was something he himself 
had insisted upon. In Britain the Report was 
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favorably received by the press and public 
opinion. But weeks elapsed and nothing 
happened with the exception of intermittent 
outbursts from Washington and London of 
statements that we, here, still cannot recon- 
cile. Mr. Bevin’s incautious and offensive 
remarks at the Bournemouth Conference of 
the Labour party turned confusion into ap- 
prehension. 

The general press—with the exception of 
the Liberal News-Chronicle and the Zionist- 
faithful Manchester Guardian—and the 
B. B. C. (which has a broadcasting monopoly 
over here) does not question the rights and 
wrongs of the government’s policy or attempt 
to understand the whole complex situation 
in its causes as well as effects. The News- 
Chronicle calls insistently for the carrying 
out of the Committee of Inquiry’s recom- 
mendations; the Manchester Guardian does 
question the rectitude of the government's 
action; the reactionary Daily Mail writes of 
the dangerous effects the situation might 
have on anti-Semitism in this country; the 
independent Times, leading paper in Eng- 
land, calls for a policy framed to secure the 
cooperation of Jews and Arabs in a united 
Palestine. Cantonization or federalization 
has received favorable comment in the Times 
and the Manchester Guardian. 

The House of Commons debate on July 1 
demonstrated two things. First that Mr. 
Attlee had the support of his own party, the 
Opposition, and, with one or two exceptions, 
the national press. Secondly, that this sup- 
port was of a schizophrenic character and 
that the country and the government are 
becoming aware of the result of their pusil- 
lanimous policy—or lack of policy. The radi- 
cal New Statesman and Nation writes suc- 
cinctly: “A Labour Cabinet, with the weight 
of its past promises around its neck and a 
great tradition of support for socialism abroad 
and of succor to Hitler’s victims, can only 
carry through such a policy at the cost of 
its own disintegration.” 

At the moment, the mood of the British 
Jewish community, while one of indignation 
and protest, is also one of restraint. Despite 
temporary and perhaps demoralizing set- 


backs, we are confident that the government 
cannot dishonor its pledges to the Jewish 
people without jeopardizing its own existence 
and denigrating the name of the British 
people. 


ONDITIONS of peacetime normalcy in th 
C internal affairs of the Jewish community 
are gradually returning. Men and women 
are being demobilized; civilians evacuated 
during the war are back home and taking 
an increased interest in Jewish life. For 
some of them the face of London will ap 
pear greatly scarred. The losses sustained by 
the Jewish community from enemy bombard 
ment are rather considerable. Three London 
synagogues—and not the least beautiful 
have been completely destroyed, including 
the historic “Cathedral” Synagogue, — th« 
Great, in Duke’s Place. The Gustave Tuck 
Theater and the Mocatta Library, with it 
unique selection of Anglo-Judaica, were com 
pletely gutted in the bombing of University 
College—with which they were incorporated. 
Other synagogues in London and the prov 
inces, and Woburn House, the center of 
Anglo-Jewry’s administration, were damaged, 
as were the Jewish Board of Guardians, and 
Many of the 
familiar faces will have disappeared, some 
fallen in battle, others killed in the blitz and 
the flying-bomb attacks from which London 


other communal buildings. 


Jewry suffered particularly heavily. The 
area that received the initial brunt of German 
air attack was the Jewish quarter of White 
chapel and the East End of London. And 


h 


the very last reported flying-bomb to reac 
London, on the eve of Passover 1945, struck 
a tenement building, the majority of whose 
occupants were Jews. 

Fifty thousand Jews served in the armed 
forces. Many, both civil and military, wer« 
decorated; and many Jewish names figure 
prominently in the recent honors lisis pub 
lished on the occasion of the King’s birthday. 

What cannot so easily be analyzed are the 
changes the war brought to British Jewry 
in the realms of religion, education, and 
Jewish-Christian relations—changes that one 
feels to be concretely present but which 
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manifest themselves with an almost imper- 


ceptible gradualness. 


10 DEAL with communal politics first. The 

Board of Deputies of British Jews, the 
representative organization of British Jewry, 
has just completed its triennial elections. 
Established in 1760, the Board of Deputies 
has evolved from a representation of seven 
Sephardic Jews in London, appointed pri 
marily to offer the homage of the Jewish 
community to King George III, into a demo 
cratically elected body representative of the 
entire Anglo-Jewish community. Originally, 
the Board dealt with internal affairs such as 
legislation affecting Anglo-Jewry and _ the 
presentation of addresses on behalf of the 
community to the king, royal family, and 
eovernment. Later howev Sz, the Board came 
to concern itself with the settlement of Jews 
in Palestine. 

By infiltrating methods that aroused wide 
spread hostility at the time, the Zionist or- 

nization in July 1943 gained control of 
the Board both in representation and in the 
chief administrative offices. As a result, the 
majority party of the Board became, in effect, 
nominees of the Zionist organization, com- 
mitted to a Jewish state and bound by ex- 
ternal control to further this policy on the 
Board. The immediate effect of this was 
the rejection of several candidates for office 
who had given lifelong service to the Board 
and to the community and who refused to 
accept the dictates of official Zionism. The 
control of communal machinery thus cap- 
tured, the new Board of 1943 severed its 
traditional agreement with the Anglo-Jewish 
Association—a small and influential group 
without large popular support, yet composed 
of men from families whose interest in 
Anglo-Jewish affairs has been traditional and 
important. According to that agreement— 
concluded in 1878—the Board of Deputies 
and the Anglo-Jewish Association (formed 
in 1871) dealt with the foreign affairs of 
the Jewish people through a Joint Foreign 
Affairs Committee composed of men influ- 
ential in national as well as communal af- 


fairs. The break-up of the Joint Foreign 


Affairs Committee subsequently alienated 
the support of many able members of the 
community. 

The newly re-elected Board of Deputies 
has substantially the same character as its 
predecessor of 1943. The majority group, 
still very large, is composed of Zionists. Pro- 
fessor Brodetsky, member of the Jewish 
Agency in London, was re-elected, unop 
posed, to the office of president. The new 
vice-presidents are Dr. Israel Feldman (re 
elected), a sincere Zionist of non-ofhcial 
variety with a notable record in communal 
endeavor, and Barnett Janner, M. P. and 
chairman of the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain. The rest of the Board is composed 
of splinter minority groups of non-state 
Zionists, non-Zionists, and anti-Zionists, the 
latter represented mainly by the Jewish Fel- 
lowship, a newly formed group representing 
old-established Jewish families and compar 
able in structure and tendency to the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism. 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Deputies on July 14, a resolution of the 
Palestine Committee was passed by 155 to 
14, recording its concern with the govern 
ments arrest of members of the Jewish 
Agency, blaming the troubles in Palestine 
on the White Paper of 1939, and reiterating 
its demand for a Jewish state. An amend 
ment to omit references to a Jewish state was 
defeated by 159 to 24. (Notwithstanding the 
protestations of those who maintained that 
the 1943 elections were conducted against 
the wishes of the majority of the Anglo-Jew 
ish community, an effective opposition to 
the Zionists has not been forthcoming.) 


pany the prospects for a Jewish 


state in the whole of Palestine are 
swiftly disappearing. The Anglo-American 
a specific recommendation 
against it. Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin have 
pronounced their opposition to it, and the 


Inquiry made 


Labour party at its annual conference con- 
clusively rejected a Jewish-state resolution 
sponsored by two young Jewish members. 
Nor would any support for it be forthcoming 
in the non-Jewish press. The failure of the 
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political-Zionist policy imposed upon the 
Board is now apparent, and will most prob- 
ably have repercussions on the Board’s future 





policy. 

A new controversy has arisen—or rather 
an old one has been revived—with regard 
to the proposed resuscitation of the foreign 
affairs agreement between the Board and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association. Those who op- 
pose it argue, first, that the resumption of 
the agreement would weaken the status of 
the sole representative body of Anglo-Jewry, 
whose foreign policy would be influenced, 
if not dictated, by an outside body of private 
character with no mass support and opposed 
to official Zionist policy; secondly, that if 
the agreement were to operate again, it would 
mean the end of an existing agreement for 
consultation and cooperation between the 
Board, the World Jewish Congress, and the 
American Jewish Conference. The Anglo- 
Jewish Association refuses to cooperate with 
the Congress, maintaining that this body is 
a spurious world organization dominated by 
American Zionists. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that the British section of the Congress 
—which held its bi-annual conference in 
May—has established itself securely in Great 
Eritain, and its present agreement with the 
Board and the Conference, though still of 
undetermined strength, is a vital factor which 
cannot be ignored. 

The Anglo-Jewish Association has never 
been opposed to consultations with the Jew- 
ries of other countries—as the recent Inter- 
national Conference of Jewish Organiza- 
tions, convened by the Association and the 
American Jewish Committee, demonstrates 
quite clearly. But in their view such con- 
sultations can be carried on adequately be- 
tween independent Jewries without resort- 
ing to a specific and superfluous interna- 
tional organization which, they maintain, 
would at best only have a consultative and 
advisory character. The Anglo-Jewish As- 
sociation objects in principle to the estab- 
lishment of a world Jewish organization 
whose operation would most probably mean 
divided loyalty on the part of British Jews 
as well as of Jews of other countries vis a vis 
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their respective governments. The Associa- 
tion is, so to speak, opposed to the conception 
of an “International Jewry” in political terms. 

The individual composition of the new 
Board shows a greater proportion of younger 
men participating in communal affairs, not 
a few of them recently demobilized. Though 
many are Zionists, they are opposed to ofli- 
cial Zionist policy and anxious for more 
democratic procedure in administration, 
financial control, and representation. True, 
although many “rotten boroughs” have been 
liquidated and elections to the Board have 
been rendered more competitive and _ less 
automatic, there still remains much room 
for improvement even in the view of those 
not given to democratic purism. What is 
primarily needed is to arouse “Board-con- 
sciousness” in the community. Although 
synagogues and institutions elect and some- 
times adopt Board deputies, members of 
the “constituencies” rarely know what or 
whether anything is happening. The ma 
jority do not even know the names of the 
representatives. 

During the past three years the Board has 
indubitably suffered a loss in prestige both 
within the community and without. Various 
steps have been urged at meetings of the 
Board, in letters by members of the Board 
and others, and by responsible sections of 
the community, by which the Board might 
restore its former dignity, efhciency, and 
independence of policy. 


HE virtual extermination of European 

Jewry has left Anglo-Jewry the largest 
and most significant Jewish community in 
Europe. This greatness that fate has thrust 
upon us brings with it concomitant responsi- 
bility. We are now, together with the Jew 
ries of America and Palestine, the legatees 
of a religious and cultural inheritance unique 
in many respects, but pre-eminently in that 
it does not devolve upon us through the 
operation of law. We do not take possession 
automatically or legally. Rather must the 
inheritance take possession of us. It is a 
spiritual, not a legal process. In Britain the 
consciousness of this responsibility, though 
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dim, is nevertheless reflected in vastly in- 
creased activity in the spheres of religion, 
education, and the youth movements. 

During the war years, many Jews were 
evacuated from cities into country towns and 
villages—some of which had never seen a 
Jew without horns—and in this more 
parochial and segregated atmosphere the 
needs of corporate worship and communal 
life asserted themselves with a clarity that 
has left an impression on Jews who have 
now returned. They have, so to speak, dis- 
covered the light of true communion. 

Jewish servicemen and women have been 
similarly influenced and while the strength 
of this influence is as yet unknown—it may 
be mere sentiment of ephemeral nostalgia-- 
many young men returned from the services 
are actually participating in the management 
of their synagogues. During the war, many 
Jewish men and women in the forces were 
brought into contact with Jewish life and 
thought for the first time through the Moral 
Leadership courses arranged by the Senior 
Jewish Chaplain’s office. Recent synagogue 
elections in London reveal quite clearly that 
the “under forty” group of worshipers is 
assuming greater control of communal af- 
fairs. Changes too are taking place in the 
rabbinate. Many vacant synagogue pulpits 
that during the war were occupied by tem- 
porary officials are now engaging permanent 
ministers and at long last offering them sal- 
aries on a footing with those of the liberal 
Many Jewish ministers have 
profited by their experiences in the army as 
chaplains and have established closer con- 
tact with their future congregations. A con- 
ference of synagogue youth committees and 
representatives of Jewish youth organiza- 
tions recently discussed the Youth Fellow- 
ship Scheme of the United Synagogue, 
which is designed to capture the interests of 
Jewish youth in the adolescent stratum. An 
appeal for seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds (three million dollars) is about 
to be launched for the purpose, inter alia, of 
providing communal centers for Jewish youth 
activities, with particular reference to syna- 
gogue life. 


professions. 


The passing of the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. 
Hertz, leaves vacant the premier Jewish of 
fice in the British Empire. The Chief Rabbi 
was originally, in the 18th century, the 
spiritual head of the Great Synagogue in 
London, to whom the provinces looked for 
guidance. He “Chief 
\abbi’—or, in 18th-century terminology, the 


later became the 
“High Priest” of British Jewry and later of 
the British Empire. The Chief Rabbinate 
is recognized by Jew and non-Jew alike as 
the supreme spiritual office of Jewry through 
out the Empire and the Chief Rabbi is the 
representative of His Majesty’s subjects of 
The choice of the next 
incumbent is at the moment largely a ques- 


the Jewish faith. 


tion of speculation and the name of a promi- 
nent American rabbi has been mentioned in 
authoritative circles. Upon the wisdom of 
this choice will depend to a greater degree 
than is commonly thought the quality of 
postwar British Jewry and its status in the 
eyes of the non-Jewish world. The Federa- 
tion of Synagogues in London, representing 
the foreign element and a slightly more 
Orthodox approach than the United Syna- 
gogue, which is itself Orthodox (as opposed 
to Liberal and Reform), has after many 
years reorganized its structure and has elected 
a young English rabbi to the office of princi- 
pal rabbi. The Federation is planning to 
establish Jewish primary and 
schools. 

The Liberal Synagogue, with progressive 
tendencies, is also reorganizing its synagogual 
and communal activities. While drawing its 
main support from the upper and middle 
social strata, it is now also gaining adherence 
in the working and lower middle-class dis- 
tricts in London and the provinces. But 
broadly speaking, the Liberal and Reform 
movements are strictly of minority strength 
in Great Britain, with nothing like the sup- 
port they receive in America. The Anglo- 
Jewish community is essentially very con- 
servative and its attachment to Orthodoxy 
is very strong, in theory if not always in 
practice. Moreover the Reform movement 
in this country has never been a movement 
for the “man in the street” and now lacks 
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the leadership and scholarship that graced 
some of the earlier protagonists of Reform 
in this country—particularly Claude Monte- 
fiore. 

Jewish education in Great Britain has 
never been of a high standard, and the war 
only brought into greater relief a twenty- 
year-old process of deterioration. The curric- 
ulum of the majority of those receiving any 
instruction at all was hopelessly inadequate, 
and the organization inefhicient because of 
lack of national control, funds, personnel, 
and equipment. The Joint Emergency Com- 
mittee, a combination of three major educa- 
tional organizations, was created to deal with 
the emergencies arising from successive 
waves of child evacuation. This committee 
has evolved into a comprehensive national 
organization dealing with Jewish education 
throughout the country, which has sponsored 
a series of educational publications of wide 
range, as well as a correspondence course, 
“Hebrew for All.” 

A scheme of adult education has been de- 
cided upon, and the principle of communal 
taxation to finance Jewish education has 
been accepted by the community, primarily 
through the self-sacrificing efforts, during the 
war years, of a small group of educators and 
laymen. 


ROGRESSIVE steps are also being taken by 

Jews’ College, the sole Jewish theological 
seminary in the British Empire. It would 
seem that the College, the legendary Cin- 
derella of the community, has met its prince 
in Rabbi Dr. Isidore Epstein, editor of the 
Soncino English translation of the Talmud, 
and author of many Jewish scholarly works. 
His recent appointment as director of studies 
at the College has won the approval of those 
who recognize in him not only an outstand- 
ing Jewish scholar but also one whose knowl- 
edge of the community and its present needs 
make him eminently suitable for this aca- 
demic and spiritual office. Under his super- 
vision the curriculum has been greatly en- 
larged, and its innovations, too numerous to 
mention here, include a graduate class de- 
voted specifically to preparation for the Hat- 
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tarath Horah, the highest rabbinical quali- 
fication in the traditional sense of the term. 
A scheme of extra-mural studies for lay 
communities, the first of its kind, is also 
being developed. 

Two new university lectureships in 
Hebrew (classical and modern) have been 
established at two British universities, both 
through the munificence of noted Anglo 
Jewish families. The influx of refugees into 
this country has also had a transforming 
effect on the spiritual climate of Anglo 
Jewry; Yeshiva life has received a new and 
vital impetus from the efforts of Continental 
rabbis and students. Two of the five Da) 
anim of the Beth Din are from Germany and 
Hungary, whilst several members of the 
clergy came originally from the Continent. 
The religious youth movements in Zionism, 
the Bachad and the B'nai Akiva, owe their 
existence in this country almost exclusively 
to the unstinted efforts of young Jews from 
Germany and Austria. 

The rigorous paper limitations in Great 
Britain have rather restricted the issue of 
new publications in Anglo-Judaica and in 
Jewish culture generally. During the war 
years, however, The East and West Library 
was established and has published works of 
Jewish and Anglo-Jewish interest; the editor 
of this library, I learn, has an ambitious plan 
to produce a whole series of Jewish cultural 
studies. A new periodical dealing with the 
political, cultural, and intellectual aspects of 
Jewish life, the Jewish Forum, has been 
founded through the sole efforts of a young 
rabbi from Poland, and its third number is 
about to appear. The Jewish Fellowship, a 
religious anti-Zionist movement, is publish- 
ing a monthly, semi-journalistic and semi-cul 
tural, of a fairly high intellectual standard. 
Victor Gollancz, the Jewish publisher and 
pioneer of the Left Book Club, has through- 
out the war years produced many volumes 
of Jewish interest, and tribute must be paid 
to him for his tireless efforts to present the 
Jewish case to the non-Jewish world. Some 
of the more notable works he has published 
are: Judea Lives Again, by Norman Bent- 


wich; Why I Am a Jew, by Edmond Fleg; 
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The Jew In Our Day, by Waldo Frank; 
two symposia on Chaim Weizmann and 
David Eder; and Palestine, Land of Promise, 
by Walter Lowdermilk. 

His own latest work, Our Threatened 
Values, has scored a distinct success in the 
field of English political literature. 

Anglo-Jewry has a noble tradition of phil- 
anthropic endeavor. During the war, how- 
ever, it was inundated with a spate of ap- 
peals, all of which were launched with cus- 
tomary eloquence, native and imported. The 
main calls at the moment are those of the 
United Palestine Appeal and the Central 
British Fund for Jewish Relief and Rehabili- 
tation. The response to the latter has been 
rather disappointing, though the needs are 
confessedly great. The Central British Fund, 
although sponsored by the leading members 
of the community, lay and clerical, has not 
been well organized. Its failure is primarily 
due to the fact that Jews are more concerned 
with the long-term solution offered by the 
Zionist appeal than the “palliatives” offered 
by the Central British Fund. 

Several other organizations are conducting 
campaigns, religious, educational, and com- 


: munal, all with*’a cogency commensurate 


with their desperate requirements. This mul- 
tiplicity of appeals, together with the indis- 
putable fact that the wealth of Anglo-Jewry, 
as of the nation, is considerably diminished, 
has produced confusion and difficulties. 
Some provincial communities are conducting 
coordinated appeals, and if the whole com- 
munity followed suit, it might rationalize the 
whole situation and produce greater results. 


F ANTI-SEMITISM there are as yet few 
0 overt indications. During the war the de- 
tention of fascists and the need for na- 
tional unity put a brake on anti-Semitic ac- 
tivities. The extermination of European 
Jewry and the revelation of concentration- 
camp horrors created a bond of sympathy 
between Jew and non-Jew that precluded 
any open manifestations of antagonism. Yet 
when offenders in the black market hap- 
pened to be Jews, some newspapers would 
give prominence to the fact and in some 


cases would go out of their way to estab 
lish the Jewish origin of a person with a 
non-Jewish name. During the elections, in 
which more than a score of Jewish candidates 
were elected (all on the Left except foi one 
Independent), anti-Semitism was almost 
non-evident. The attempt to make political 
capital out of the Jewishness of Professor 
Laski failed miserably. A factor to be re- 
membered, moreover, is that there is no such 
thing as a block Jewish vote in England. 
Anti-Semitism in Britain before the war 
received its greatest impetus from a native 
fascist group encouraged by the advances of 
Fascism and Nazism abroad. It would be 
futile to deny that some Englishmen have 
been affected by it. But it is as yet too early 
to analyze a situation where anti-Semitism 
has not yet assumed concrete form. Anti 
Semitism in Great Britain has never con- 
stituted a major “problem,” and the elimina- 
tion of anti-Jewish feeling and practice has 
always been in the main a question of minor 
readjustments and change of emphasis. 
Obstinate prejudice, however, cannot be 
eradicated. There will always be found men 
and women with a grudge that expresses it 
self in bitter remarks against the Jew. In 
the House of Commons there have been 
occasions when a Member of Parliament 
would make a statement admitting of such 
interpretation. Indeed Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Morrison, members of the Cabinet, have re- 
cently made rash and improvident statements 
that could be seized upon as a pretext for 
anti-Semitic talk. And the Labour Daily 
Herald, during recent Palestine events, ven- 
tured forth with articles of a pronouncedly 
biased character and was on one occasion 
obliged to retract. Although the present situ 
ation in Palestine has many inflammable in- 
gredients as far as Jew-Gentile relations in 
sritain are concerned, the general atmos- 
phere is extremely calm on this issue. 
Meanwhile, fascist elements in Great 
Britain in various camouflaged forms are 
remustering their forces and the government 
is watching their activities very carefully. 
The progressive section of the press has 
shown itself quick to appreciate the signifi- 
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cance of a revival of reactionary tendencies; 
the Liberal News-Chronicle and the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, in particular, give 
full publicity to any suspected anti-Jewish 
movements. The period of national read- 
justment, particularly in the economic field, 
may give opportunities for anti-Semitism, 
although there is confidence that the full 
Labour program will eventually frustrate 
them. The anti-defamation campaign of the 
Board of Deputies is resuming its activities 
to meet the challenge of crypto-fascism, and 
speakers’ classes have begun functioning 
again. Jewish ex-servicemen have formed 
a Jewish Defense Association to propagate 
the facts of the Jewish war effort in this 
country. In the economic field, the Trades 
Advisory Council has been doing sterling 
work. This Jewish organization has a grow- 
ing membership of over 8,000 and its pri- 
mary aim is to improve the relations between 
Jew and non-Jew in trade, commerce, and 
industry. It has succeeded in many cases 
in breaking down discrimination against the 
Jew in commercial and trade associations 
and has by “round-the-table” negotiations 
settled trade disputes between Jews and non- 
Jews that would otherwise have caused liti- 
gation and publicity. At the moment it is 
paying particular attention to the economic 
reintegration of Jewish ex-servicemen, es- 


pecially in unexplored trades. The Council 
has done pioneer work in England in ac 
cumulating scientific data relative to the posi- 
tion of the Jew in commerce, and it has 
recently published a truly remarkable book 
let by Dr. N. Barou, noted economist, So- 
cialist and communal worker, entitled Jews 
in Work and Trade—A World Survey. The 
Council also publishes an attractive monthly 
of trade news and advice to Jews engaged in 
commerce and industry. 

Several instances of anti-Semitism and 
discrimination could be cited. Anti-Semitism 
indeed has even increased in the postwar 
months compared to the activity of the war 
years. But this anti-Semitism is not as well 
organized, outspoken, and coherent as _ in 
the years leading up to the outbreak of war. 

The Council of Christians and Jews, 
formed nearly four years ago to promote un 
derstanding and good-will between Chris 
tians and Jews, has appealed to the nation 
for £20,000 to help finance its work. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, launching this 
appeal in a letter to the Times, gave notice 
of an International Conference on Jewish- 
Christian Relations to be held in Oxford this 
month. It is to be hoped that the fullest 
possible publicity will be given to this great 
humanitarian venture, pregnant with hope 
and inspiration to Jew and non-Jew alike. 
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BACK TO EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET 


A Young Veteran Questions the “Jewish Problem” 


AARON M. FRANKEL 


FTER three army years, two in 
Europe, within six days after dock- 
ing I was home—eager to plunge 

into the difficulties of which we were assured, 
and the delights of which I was certain. 
With cheerful resolution I faced Readjust- 
ment to Civilian Life. Yet, warned as we 
had been about all the difficulties that 
awaited us in all the private worlds we were 
returning to, one problem had not been 
anticipated. It was assumed that regaining 
these worlds, like Mom’s blueberry pie, 
would be all we wanted: any difficulty 
would be merely in finding or getting used 
to our places in them. But what if, having 
seen the old familiar places again, we did 
not want to adjust to the worlds recovered? 
It took time before I began to understand 
what was wrong. At first I was only un- 
accountably upset and rebellious. Then the 





Readers of ComMENTARY will respect the sin- 
cerity and candor of this young returning G.I, 
who here records his personal impressions of 
his Jewish community—though many may dis- 
sent vigorously from some of his opinions. 
Aaron M. FRANKEL graduated from Columbia 
College in 1942, a member of the last regular 
Cunaccelerated) college class of the war years. 
He was in the Army for three years, serving in 
three battle campaigns—Normandy, Northern 
France and Rhineland with the 35th Infantry 
Division, and in the Ardennes campaign with 
the Counter-Intelligence Corps. He finished 
the war as a Staff Sergeant in Military Intelli- 
gence. At college he was president of the Jewish 
Student Society, and first president of the inter- 


faith society. He was born in 1921 in New 
York. 


question emerged: “What had I come back 
to?” 

Were I alone in asking this, I should have 
merely myself to deal with. But I have a 
strong feeling that I am joined in this ques- 
tioning by other Jewish veterans. Deep- 
rooted and affectionate as our feelings are 
about our homes, anxious as we were to 
resume our lives, there are quite a few of us, 
apparently, who find that the house of our 
fathers is no longer the place we can call 
home. 


Y HOME is on the West Side of midtown 
M New York, in an upper middle-class 
Jewish neighborhood whose Jordan and 
Levantine shores are defined by Central 
Park West and West End Avenue. Like other 
New York areas, the section is densely popu- 
lated, thick with big apartment buildings, 
crossed with trafic. What is chiefly its own, 
however, along with fashions in clothes and 
manners, is Eighty-Sixth Street. 

Eighty-Sixth Street is the Main Street of 
the most compact and prosperous Jewish 
community in the city of New York. It may 
well be the most Jewish street in New York. 
In any case, it is reputedly that street where 
Jews feel most comfortably at home. But 
Eighty-Sixth Street is a complicated world; 
one does well not to take it too easily at 
face value. 

Heavy brown buildings, in which apart- 
ments heaped fifteen stories or more are 
made into the hearths of home, rise on both 
sides of Eighty-Sixth Street and cut a narrow 
path in the sooty sky. Several ornate apart- 
ment-restaurant-hotels and two or three 
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dowdier establishments punctuate the long 
blocks. Up and down the wide street the 
curbs are always crowded with shiny cars, 
while in the traffic lanes, lines of buses, cabs, 
and cars crossing town pass each other con- 
tinually. There are two large synagogues, 
the “J.C.” and the “S.A.J."—The Jewish 
Center (Orthodox) and the Society for the 
Advancement of Judaism (Reconstruction- 
ist)—referred to by their initials, like all 
American institutions that have made a mark. 
The S.A.J. is an offshoot of the J.C., and, 
having aspired to be the child who is father 
to the man, it is now disowned by the parent. 

At the great and central crossroads of 
Eighty-Sixth Street and Broadway is the Tip 
Toe Inn restaurant, and next to it, Davega’s, 
a huge radio-sports-electric-appliance store, 
both institutional centers of Jewish New 
York. Passing by we see the by-now-almost- 
symbolic lady in a silver-fox jacket, red plat- 
form shoes, gray-flannel slacks, and six sports 
diamonds, wheeling a carriage from store to 
store, with her dog in the carriage and her 
baby tied alongside. A woman comes from 
the movies with her husband and won't go 
a step further until the husband telephones 
the daughter-in-law that they’re coming. A 
little way up the street, a boy about eleven or 
twelve, playing ball with another, calls out, 
“Damn it, the Yankees got knocked off 
again today!”; and the other boy, a little 
on the stout, sensitive side, calls back, “Har- 
old for goodness’ sake control your emotions!” 
Bobby-socked girls and fuzzy-faced boys 
hang on the corner, exchanging excited 
helloes and lingering over so-longs. There 
are trees on Eighty-Sixth Street, though I 
don’t think anyone has ever noticed them 
very much. Meayer, thin-leaved trees, not 
much taller than a trafic light and not so 
stout, they are set out at odd intervals be- 
tween the building-entrance awnings pout- 
ing to the curb, the fire plugs, and the lamp 
posts. 

The neighborhood extending far around 
Eighty-Sixth Street is packed with movie 
theaters, with dress and haberdashery shops 
and “beauty bars,” and an amazing number 
of lingerie stores. COne at Ninety-First 
Street and Broadway proclaims in large gold 
letters: “All the Intimate Things That Flatter 
a Woman.”) Grocery, butcher, and dairy 
stores abound, as do the bakery shops dis- 


pensing in little blue boxes lush pastries that 
are almost the sacramental bread of the 
neighborhood. 

But amid all this thriving commerce 
which has grown up to supply the special 
needs of this community, Eighty-Sixth Street 
Jews still feel themselves in exile. Perpetu- 
ally they fret that they do not yet “belong,” 
and are not yet “accepted.” 


PREAD through an area thirty blocks long 
S and four blocks wide are also some 
twenty synagogues. Of these, the Orthodox 
congregations slightly outnumber the Con- 
servative, and both together far outnumber 
the Reform. This does not necessarily mean 
that religion on Eighty-Sixth Street is tradi 
tional; many who do not attend synagogue 
at all are apt to call themselves Reform Jews. 
The Reform congregations themselves, on 
their part, are lately moving towards tradi 
tional Judaism rather than away. 

But the old and the new—and what may 
well be the best of each—are represented in 
another way in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, the oldest congregation — in 
America, and the Society for the Advance 
ment of Judaism (originally Conservative), 
where careful experiments in modernizing 
the traditional are tried. 

Attending synagogue (when one does) 
can be as comfortably and handily accom 
plished as the other functions of Eighty-Sixth 
Street life. One can be Orthodox at Seventy 
Sixth Street between Columbus and Amster 
dam Avenues or at Ninety-Fourth Street 
near Broadway. By actual count, one need 
never go more than ten blocks, and most of 
the time only five or six, to find the syna 
gogue of one’s inclination. And on Eighty- 
Fifth Street there is even Jewish Science. 

These synagogues are important and valu- 
able—for their congregations. They celebrate 
the Sabbaths and Holy Days and family 
occasions, provide Jewish schooling, organize 
adult and youth groups for social or study or 
welfare purposes, encourage cultural inter- 
ests and Judaism in the home. Unfortunate- 
ly, they are also conducted almost as private 
clubs or family affairs; unfortunately, the 
rabbis who lead the activities of these congre- 
gativ..s rarely organize jointly for the long- 
range benefit of the community in common. 
(Is there a community at all—is Eighty-Sixth 
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Street anything more than clusters of clans 
and families?) 


UGE news stands are alternately cleared 
H and crowded as lines of people rush to 
them and away on their path to the subways. 
Everyone reads at least two newspapers daily, 
and often more, keeping up nervously morn- 
ing and evening with a nervous world, and 
noting with mixed emotions that the Jews 
are still on page one. 

There are in the main only two kinds of 
people, by vocation, on Eighty-Sixth Street: 
businessmen and professionals—an eminently 
respectable order of life. Women lead active 
lives, dominating the homes they manage 
and conscientiously engaging themselves 
outside the home in welfare work, study 
groups, or bridge. 

There are other urges, not always simple 
or clear in meaning. The young are sent to 
progressive schools and encouraged to be 
“sensitive,” on the unspoken theory that a 
proper feeling for the nuances of art and 
life will open the doors of culture. There 
are the right books on shelves, the right 
clothes in closets, the right furniture in 
homes; on Eighty-Sixth Street they think of 
the Jews of the Bronx and Brooklyn as not 
having “arrived”—and the East Side is more 
distant in their past than the Second Temple. 
This is the home-ground of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society; if East European Jews do not 
quite join the Society, they have made the 
Ethical Culture schools their own. 

And if business becomes too monotonous, 
routines too oppressive, there are vacations 
in Florida or the Catskills—where Jews can 
get away from it all, among other Jews. 

This is the home I came back to—to feel 
many ties of affection, many pulls of famili- 
arity and loyalty. But to feel too, for the 
first time—as I looked with the eyes of the 
returning soldier—a sinking of heart and an 
oppression of spirit at horizons suddenly nar- 
rowed and a world so cozy and self-absorbed. 


IGHTY-SIxTH Street Judaism is actually 
E a way of life, with its own modes and 
rituals and codes. Looking at it soberly, 
thoughtfully, and through not unfriendly 
eyes, what kind of life is it? 

Above all it is two things: it is intensely 
middle-class, and it is Judeo-centric. 
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Jewish middle-class life on Eighty-Sixth 
Street is concentrated so isolatedly on its one 
level that it seems actually single class. 
Everything it does, and it does many things 
at seeming cross-purposes, has one source 
and one color. In the same motion, it shuts 
out any values or interests broader or newer 
than its own and it runs frantically after 
them. It is bigoted and tolerant with equal 
zeal. Stability and conventionality are mid- 
dle-class virtues, but so are bohemianism and 
“radical ideas.” The status quo and “pro- 
gress” are both good. In one family, the 
businessman praises free enterprise, the fel- 
low-traveler upholds the proletariat, the 
liberal stands by his faith in education. 
Sometimes they are the same man. 

The chief error of the Jewish middle-class 
way is that in its fierce imitation of American 
middle-class life it so often picks out the bad 
values: the fervor for material comfort; the 
worship of expediency and being “practical”; 
a more-than-occasional moral laxity about 
laws and regulations (the “smooth operator” 
and the black market are immediate illustra- 
tions); a quick and uncritical acceptance of 
whatever is approved of; the habit of being 
passively entertained. 

Eighty-Sixth Street has produced its Jew- 
ish Babbittry, in which life has descended 
into a bourgeois secularism of the worst sort, 
devoid of spiritual values. Thus, a man 
spends eight hours a day very normally and 
competently with his business affairs, and 
then at night can attend to nothing serious 
or fruitful. He contributes to appeals for 
money on behalf of less fortunate fellow- 
Jews, but his own food and drjnk have 
imperceptibly become so rich and the cush- 
ions of his home so soft that he has lost the 
power of feeling. 

And he has a special difficulty. Keeping 
up with his Jewish neighbors and being 
accepted by them is labor enough. But he 
must also keep up with his non-Jewish 
neighbors, which means that he must some- 
how get to “belong” in the American com- 
munity. He quickly assumes that material 
success is the answer to both challenges. 
When his wife then puts on her mink coat 
or silver-fox jacket, proclaiming that he has 
“arrived,” he discovers, inevitably, that these 
symbols of success do not bring the security 
he expected of them, and he makes a curious 
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double apology: for having a fur coat in the 
first place, and then for having only one and 
not six. But his persistent inner insecurity 
serves at least one purpose; it prevents the 
Jewish Babbitt from slipping into the com- 
plete complacency of his non-Jewish original. 

To be sure, some have been able to go 
beyond the mink coat—rejecting it or accept- 
ing it without apology. But they have their 
own embarrassment: those who have a sensi- 
bility better assimilated to American middle- 
class ideals sit disturbed and uncomfortable 
at the sight of their fellows noisily at ease 
in Steinberg’s Dairy Restaurant on Broad- 
way or Schrafft’s across the street. 


HE other main compulsion of Eighty- 
Tsixch Street Judaism is its Judeo-centri- 
city. This so inhibits non-Jewish interests 
from being comparably important, or even 
legitimate, that Eighty-Sixth Street life 
seems actually all-Jewish. Again there are 
the extremes and the gradations in between, 
and the contradictions and inconsistencies. 
Eighty-Sixth Street’s Jewishness may mean 
anything from a powerful religious feeling 
to mere anti-defamation support, it may be 
a political or an ethical idea, or it may mean 
nothing definite at all. But it is Jewish in 
one special sense always. It suffers from a 
universal and deadly inner insecurity, a 
desperate want of self-respect. In some cases, 
and under the impact of certain events, the 
condition verges on panic. Always on the 
defensive, it produces again that paramount 
concern for security, and again the ready 
assumption that money or social position 
or, additionally, intellectual attainment, will 
achieve security. 

One would wish to call special attention to 
one consequence of this. The Jew in America 
has made for himself his own aggravated 
version of the Jewish Problem. The Jewish 
Problem is hardly of the Jew’s own causing, 
certainly, and it is terribly real. But he has 
let it color and alter radically all his own 
ends and pleasures. He eternally thinks and 
talks, not of his life as a Jew in America, but 
of the Problem of it—the difficulties, the 
hazards, the inconveniences. The Jewish 
Problem so obsesses and obscures his ideas 
and behavior that the only prescribed ex- 
perience of life becomes to suffer, and to 
feel always insecure and fearful underneath; 


the only burning question, what identity to 
hold and what loyalties to display. 

This disturbed me more than anything 
else on my return. I should hardly deny the 
ills and difficulties of being a Jew, mostly 
dictated by a non-Jewish world. But never in 
the experiences of three years and more that 
I had been away, out in that non-Jewish 
world, had I been so conscious of them. | 
had to return among my own people to be 
beset by the Jewish Problem. I was made 
the eternal “veteran Jew,” not the Jewish 
veteran. 

When I came back, my neighbors expected 
that I had been troubled and distressed at 
all times, everywhere, by the Jewish Problem. 
They really expected this to be the first 
thing to say about the whole war. COne 
of the first questions my brother was asked 
when he returned from the Pacific was, 
“How are our Jewish people in Japan?”) Or 
else the question was put to me, very earn- 
estly: What may be learned from the Army 
experience about living as a Jew? The ques- 
tion is legitimate enough. But the questioner 
all too quickly betrayed himself, expecting 
that the answer would be either (1) that 
conditions in the Army were immeasurably 
worse than in civilian life, or (2) that some 
new insight had been gained that would 
point to some fresh wisdom of solution or 
endurance. There are equally persistent 
corollaries. It is hoped that each young Jew 
who plans to devote his talents to literature 
or politics will devote them to Jewish litera- 
ture or Jewish political aims. Or if he enlists 
in a liberal movement, it is expected that his 
interest will be directed toward what he can 
achieve for Jews. 


oT every single person on Ejighty-Sixth 

Street has reduced his life to such nar- 
row terms. Many have made broad, pleas- 
ant, and useful lives out of their occupational 
and social interests. That there are these 
exceptions is beside the point, however; and 
that Jews may be victimized to a cruel ex- 
tent by the Jewish Problem is also not the 
point. That Jews should so completely 
undermine their own self-respect and should 
sterilize their own wide possibilities of per- 
ception and thought is, tragically and most 
unprofitably, the significance of the Jewish 
Problem on Eighty-Sixth Street. 
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Inevitably, middle-class ways and Judeo- 
centricity reinforce each other at several 
points and are at odds with each other at 
others. Eighty-Sixth Street at once draws 
in on itself and runs away from itself. 
Positive Jewish aspects of life are fostered 
in some homes and carefully avoided in 
others. Yet Jewish-trained children may 
end up far from Judaism, while Ethical 
Culture children may have homes that enjoy 
an occasional Yiddish. Children given no 
appreciation of Judaism suddenly meet 
extraordinary parental opposition if they 
propose marrying a Gentile. Many children 
attend summer camps that are still more or 
less traditionally Jewish. And, back on 
Eighty-Sixth Street, a fashionably silhouet- 
ted lady and her trailing husband may be 
seen hurrying along about noontime of any 
of the Holydays when Memorial Prayers 
are recited, trying hopefully to find any 
synagogue of the many spread through the 
neighborhood where they may still be on 
time to say Yizcor. There may be something 
prophetic in the picture. 


tmostT the main effect of service and the 
A war on young American Jews is that 
they left Eighty-Sixth Street all over the 
United States. For two, three, four, or five 
years, American Jews, young and a little 
older, moved around America, meeting in the 
services men different from themselves. 

They made important discoveries: that 
there were other kinds of lives besides Big 
City community life; that there were other 
kinds of people besides businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, and geachers; that there were inter- 
ests and problems beyond personal security. 
Some Jews even found, along with complex- 
ridden non-Jews as well, that if they made 
no point of being special, or different, neither 
did anyone else. 

Then they moved out, across the seas to 
the theaters of their wars. Ways of life still 
more different were opened before them. 
They came upon the peoples of Europe and 
North Africa, Asia and the Pacific isles. 
Among them were allies and enemies, and 
they discovered the look of these worlds and 
the cast of these lives. They were themselves 
received, meanwhile, as normal members of 
the American armed forces. 

This experience bore fruit in new atti- 


tudes, broadened ideas. These may or may 
not cause veterans difficulties in re-entering 
civilian life. If their worlds are flexible 
enough to absorb these ideas, and if the 
veterans themselves are faithful enough to 
the ideas, there should not be too much 
trouble. But the accommodation of young 
men whose worlds can no longer fulfill their 
lives is another and deeper matter. 


NE friend of mine, Jewish, whose home is 
0 in Chicago, found particular value in 
the self-reliance, the independence of deci- 
sion, the roundness of viewpoint, that the 
broader experience of the Army enabled 
him to cultivate. When he returned he was 
warmly and lovingly received by his family, 
and pushed at once into a world he found 
terribly constrictive and stuffy, into an in- 
heritance of stereotyped worries and assumed 
difficulties that he as an individual did not 
feel. He has gone back to school to figure 
things out. 

I know still another veteran who represents 
a somewhat different version of the same 
experience. He is a young man who, quite 
un-selfconsciously, looks and acts Jewish. 
He found himself in an Army unit that had 
virtually no Jews in it and where his own 
personality, ability, and courage gained him 
a position of leadership and regard greater 
than any experience in his earlier civilian 
life. He now returns to Borough Park in 
Brooklyn, his home, and to his old Jewish 
circle. He no longer fits in; he has found a 
use for his life beyond his circle, and he 
feels incomplete, missing something. 


HERE are many, of course, whose Army 
| owe tends taught them nothing, made 
little difference in their lives, and who want 
nothing better than to return to the worlds 
they knew. 

There are others like one friend of mine 
who met anti-Semitism in his Army career 
and is glad to get home, despite any deficien- 
cies he may feel in his home, precisely for 
the strength and protection it offers. For 
him, the hazards of experience in the non- 
Jewish world outweigh any possible values. 
His homecoming means to him the chance 
to develop as a Jew within the protecting 
circle of his own community. 

As for myself, I rarely encountered anti- 
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Semitic sentiment or anti-Semitic discrimina- 
tion. I found that for the most part I was 
taken on the terms on which I offered myself. 
Now that I see home again, one possibility 
insistently troubles me: can it be that 
our sense of the Jewish Problem is induced 
as much by our narrow manner of living as 
by external pressure? Can it be that we 
have not used to the full our opportunities 
in America, with the greatest political guar- 
antees of liberty and, for all the shortcomings, 
the greatest realistic possibilities of equality? 
Perhaps the Jew has not done enough to 
free himself. Perhaps he has not left the 
ghetto, but simply transformed and gilded 
it. Even Mordecai Kaplan’s philosophy of 
Reconstructionism, which once impressed me 
as the most hopeful program for Judaism in 
America, now seems to me based too much 
on what are largely ghetto premises. 

I am aware that these are unpopular spec- 
ulations, and expose me to the psychoanalyt- 
ical clichés that flourish among us. There 
is a pat formula to dispose of rash critics: 
“Here is a young man who suffers from self- 
hate. Hating himself as a Jew, he attacks 
his people.” Of course, no man is wise 
enough to know his own unconscious. My 
only rejoinder is that I have never felt un- 
happy at being a Jew. I have accepted it, 
indeed, enjoyed it. Judaism and the practice 
of Judaism have meant more to me, I dare- 
say, than to the average young Jew my age. 
I have also always known about anti-Semit- 
ism. I cannot help it if it does not so com- 
pletely obsess me that I cannot go on to other 
things. In a word, I do not feel my Jewish- 
ness a burden. But I feel as a burden my 
fellow-Jews who insistently feel their Jewish- 
ness a burden, who see their life as a 
Problem, and live a daily martyrdom on 
overstuffed sofas and extra heavy cream. 


HAT can be done about the Jewish 
Wrerist Problem, the Eighty-Sixth 
Streets of America? Unfortunately, I am 
better at questions than at answers. But I 
am convinced that the answers must be 
found if the American Jewish community, 
not to speak of its religion, is to be made 
fruitful. 

Is a fuller life possible at all if the Eighty- 
Sixth Street environment remains what it is? 


Children growing up never can really reject 
their homes—their roots are too deep; but 
will they accept them? To find a fuller life, 
must they leave the community in one way 
or another—intellectually, spiritually, profes 
sionally, or physically? 

Most Gentiles and most Jews understand 
that the Jews will continue to exist only if 
they stick together. But must their com 
munities be fortresses so heavily fortified? 
Or, from another point of view, must they 
be such extended nests, with no rooms to 
oneself? Will children dominated and over 
protected by parents remembering their own 
struggles be stronger or weaker for it? Must 
not the young undergo their own trials to be 
people in their own right? 

I spoke earlier of the differences between 
generations. One of these seems particularly 
significant: anti-Semitism may _ confront 
young people, but spiritual insecurity does 
not drive them as it does their elders. 
Quite simply, insecurity has not been so 
important a part of their experience in 
America. Ironically, may it not be that the 
parents—those who have tried so hard to 
make their children secure—do most to keep 
the younger generation disturbed and fear 
ful? I venture the thesis that the internal 
stress on the Jewish Problem has probably 
done more to stamp uncertainty upon young 
Jews than hostile external pressure. 

There is inner turmoil and outward com 
motion, a running back and forth on tangled 
paths within a little circle on Eighty-Sixth 
Street. But there are signs of change. There 
are young men dissatisfied enough not to 
accept what they find. There is more im 
pulse toward—and encouragement of—hu 
manistic interests and broadly liberal 
education. There are the unclear beginnings 
of certain ideas: never to be other or less 
than a Jew; not to be deformed into shapes 
willed by hostility and fear; to put free, 
general human experience above the re- 
stricted and self-centered. And, too, there is 
a growing insight that there are other young 
men, of other faiths and other classes, from 
all the Main Streets of our country, who 
accept what they are and feel as we do, and 
to whom, as to us, one of the most important 
common enterprises is that of making Amer- 
ica, as well as the globe, one world. 
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CHRISTIAN MYSTERY AND JEWISH MORAL DRAMA 


Man's Role in History 


DAVID KOIGEN 


Davip Koicen was a philosopher and sociol- 
ogist of Jewish history and religion whose name 
has remained too little known outside in- 
tellectual circles in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The rationalist basis of his thought 
makes it supplementary in a sense to Hermann 
Cohen’s, although he was much more histor- 
ical and sociological in his interests than 
Cohen, and more under the influence of the 
German Romantic philosophers. 

Koigen was born in 1879 in the Volhynian 
Ukraine. His mother was the daughter of a 
Jewish farmer learned in the Torah, and his 
father, a Hasid, claimed descent from a line 
of Cabbalists originating in the famous Rabbi 
Naphtali ben Isaac ha-Cohen, native of Russia, 
who is supposed to have set fire to the Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main ghetto in 1711, and who then 
returned to the Ukraine, and died in the end 
on his way to Palestine. Educated at secular 
gymnasia in Nemirov and Odessa, Koigen 
traveled to Western Europe to finish his stud- 
ies. He spent periods at the universities in 
Paris, Berlin, Munich, Ziirich, and Berne, and 
he attended the lectures of such eminent Ger- 
man philosophers as Theodor Lipps, Georg 
Simmel, and Wilhelm Dilthey. Early he be- 
came an ardent Hegelian, and he was awarded 
his Ph.D. for a thesis on Young Hegelianism. 

After finishing his formal studies, Koigen 
settled first in Munich and then in Berlin, in 
both of which cities he worked as a private 
scholar and writer. In 1903 he published Die 


HE power of the ethical is always 
more obvious in Judaism than in 
Christianity. The Hebrew conscious- 
ness has no need of taking refuge in Hellenic- 
Christian mystery, because for it the great 
mystery was consummated, the cosmic 


Kulturanschauung des Sozialismus (“The Cul- 
tural Viewpoint of Socialism”) while still 
under the influence of Russian populist social- 
ism, the ultimate basis of which was religious. 
But Der Kultur der Demokratie (“Democra- 
tic Culture”), published in 1912, exhibited a 
broader approach. 

In 1913 Koigen moved to St. Petersburg in 
Russia, where he became the editorial-writer of 
a magazine representing the Cadet party— 
Denj. He also lectured at various secondary 
schools, and in 1917-18 published Boten fiir 
Kultur und Politik. In 1919 he was appointed 
professor of philosophy and sociology at the 
University of Kiev, but the civil war forced 
him to flee in the winter of 1921 to Berlin, 
where he resumed his literary activity and 
published several more books in which his 
preoccupation with the Jewish relation to 
history received more and more space. 

He died in March 1933 on the very morrow 
of Hitler’s assumption of power, and on the 
brink of events that were to render so much of 
what he said about history even more pertinent 
than before. 

The short essays and notes printed below— 
for the first time in English—are taken from a 
small selection of Koigen’s Jewish writings 
that Schocken Verlag published in Germany 
in 1934, under the editorship of Ernst Hoff- 
mann and under the title Das Haus Israel 
(“The House of Israel”). They appear by per- 
mission of Schocken Books, New York.—Epb. 


tragedy already resolved, when the one 
God created, out of chaos, heaven and earth 
and all that lives and moves thereon. The 
stability of the world is here set over against, 
and also above, chaos and all nothingness. 
Creation itself, God’s very idea of the 
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world, guarantees this world. To ask God 
to consummate the cosmic mystery once 
more, this time in his very own person, 
would be irreverent—it would not fit the 
principle of divine infallibility. 

A drama instead of mystery is given to 
man, to each man and to all humanity as 
the bearer of the divine idea. The rzxoral 
drama, the ethical act, and not the drama 
of a single god-man, becomes the central 
point of life. The main intent of the 
Israelitic religious cult is to strengthen 
man’s belief in God's creation, in his cosmic 
idea, in the Logos. And the Logos, together 
with the ethic inherent in it, and moral 
action and creation, are intended to make 
man’s soul worthy of the divine cosmic idea. 

God is a moral and a just God and his 
meaning for us human beings lies in the 
proof furnished us every day by our life, 
our deeds, and our aims, that not we, but 
he, is always right. And when bitter reality 
proves the opposite and seems to threaten 
our faith in God, then it becomes necessary 
to change the world, to reform and trans- 
figure it, so that God is again proven right 
for the sake of his own honor and reputa- 
tion. To act this way, always to be on the 
alert for God’s honor, means indeed to see 
and understand ethics and the logical and 
other kinds of ethical rules as the premises 
of the world’s existence and of the idea in 
God's mind. 

Every real Jew feels and believes this in- 
stinctively. In this the Jew resembles the 
scholar—but a scholar who has not yet lost 
sight of the ethical origin and meaning of 
logic. The scholar’s logical order and truth 
do not satisfy the Jew; it is only a half-truth, 
a moment in the process of the unfolding of 
the world, in the revelation of the ethical. 

Because of its affinity with scientific faith, 
Judaism is often accused of shallow opti- 
mism. But this is altogether unfair. In the 
soul of the Jew there survives the memory 
of the cosmic tragedy that played itself out 
before the beginning of the world, before 
ethics, and was consummated in the struggle 
between Nothingness, or chaos, and the 
world. The Jew’s optimism is an ethical 
optimism and does not apply to anything 
that happened just a moment ago. 

Not only “thou shalt eat thy bread in 
the sweat of thy brow,” but also “thou shalt 


serve life, God’s idea of the world, in the 
sweat of thy brow,” is the commandment of 
Judaism: It is assumed that the moral God 
and the just world-order he demands is no 
specter, no phantasm. He sends us into the 
world and with the world, not away from 
it. This is altogether in accord with the 
original Semitic attitude toward the world. 

. And in this sense one has to admit that 
Pascal is right when he says: “While pagan- 
ism celebrates this world and abhors the 
next, and Christianity on the other hand 
rejects this world to celebrate the next, Ju- 
daism considers this world and the next 
equally good.” 

The ethical, which marks the dividing 
line between the divine mystery and the 
human drama, allows Judaism to take this 
road, 


Judaism and Christianity 
Wiruourt individuals there is no individual 
existence; individual existence, however, re- 
quires its own unique history. This last is 
the only thing that can contain a constantly 
active religious life aiming at complete self- 
realization. In Judaism the one God of the 
Bible has already overcome the cosmic 
tragedy. God created the world by shackling 
chaos and the disruptive forces that flowed 
from it. The destiny of the world from 
that moment on was tied to God's destiny. 
The struggle between non-being and being 
was settled for eternity, and thereby the 
world-order of humanity was established. 

Upon closer scrutiny, the world that is- 
sued from the triumph over the cosmic 
tragedy proves to be no static one. Each 
thing, every human being, and every nation 
is assigned a special goal and laws that it 
must follow in order to exist and live. Na- 
ture and man—and thereby the whole world 
—are given for companion a history that un- 
folds in time. This idea of time dwells 
within Israel; and integral Messianism as 
the Prophets teach it appears as nothing but 
an unfolding of the direction of existence 
as determined by God and revealed through 
the passage of time. It is in this sense, and 
justly, that the God of Judaism is said to 
be the God of history. The historical de- 
velopment of the life of the world and of 
humanity, guaranteed in the last analysis by 
justice, by the ethical—this is the powerful 
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idea that Judaism has revealed to humanity. 

Between the promise and the deliverance 
time must elapse, with the begetting and 
shaping of life, and finally with the making 
of history. Then at some point the great 
hour will strike and the Messianic kingdom 
become a reality both here and on high. 
God created the seed from which the world 
first sprouted in order that it might ripen. 
Within a world delivered from the cosmic 
tragedy, man’s fate, with its inherent pur- 
poses, existential direction, and history, is 
fulfilled. 

Man is not permitted to place himself to 
one side of this order of development. “I 
have proclaimed to you, O Man, what good 
is and evil.” And here indeed lies the great 
fortune of the human being who is en- 
lightened by doctrine, by the “Torah.” 

The Jew’s lack of logic, his unwillingness 
to bow down before it—logic is after all 
drawn on the model of lifeless nature, as 
Henri Bergson showed so clearly—seems to 
be an almost metaphysical prerogative of Ju- 
daism, notwithstanding all those enthusiasts 
of assimilationism among the Jews them- 
selves who think otherwise. 

The only thing largely lacking to Ju- 
daism’s sense of history is awareness of the 
value of corresponding individual histories. 
Of course, a powerful struggle has been and 
is waged inside Judaism for religious and 
ethical private history—which is not to be 
confused, however, with any political for- 
mula that says religion is a private concern. 
The grandiose mass-movement of Hasidism 
is one of the many symptoms of this struggle. 
However, Hasidism often encouraged the 
new individualism to presume that it 
could replace the nation and the world. 
Although in this Hasidism seems to have 
approached Christian Protestantism, in real- 
ity it developed independently of it and was 
altogether native to Judaism. 

Christianity is not satisfied with over- 
coming the cosmic contradiction between 
being and non-being, nor is it satisfied with 
the Old Covenant. Its gaze is fixed on the 
life of the concrete individual. This life 
experiences no history and stands in no his- 
torical connection with other individual lives 
of different nature. Christian thought is 
eschatological and promises immediate, on- 
the-spot deliverance from death and the bur- 


dens of existence. The faith of the Christian 
in the deed of Jesus derives from this longing 
for timeless, immediate salvation. 

In theory every Christian takes part in 
this new cosmic event and tries to recreate 
it in his own life. An individual history 
that has already been completed is repro- 
duced a millionfold and relived subjectively. 
Instead of producing one’s own history, one 
merely imitates the psychology of a history. 
I'he Christian attitude means the psychic 
experience and mental reproduction of a 
mighty drama that bodies forth a self-sacri- 
ficing struggle against poverty, illness, and 
temporal death. The path of suffering 
marked out by a prophet is to fit every tragic 
situation in life. In all the terrible plights 
of human existence you are to turn your 
gaze backward and upward to Golgotha. 
And this dialogue, in which the individual 
commiserates with himself, is supposed to 
save him from loneliness and abandonment 
and, in the very face of the yawning abyss, 
create fellowship with, and in, God. 

You yourself, personally, must travel the 
same road of suffering that Jesus traveled in 
order to attain resurrection and salvation. 
Thus the Christian religion remains in the 
final analysis a symbolic one. The individual 
rests under the spell of a tragic deed that 
has already been accomplished. Of course, 
the Christian church and all Christianity 
do feel some urge to transform and trans- 
hgure existence. But this stems from the 
Semitic-Israelitic passion for religious activ- 
ity. And to transform life morally or in any 
other radical way is still considered a sec- 
ondary question; it is never assigned the 
value of an end in itself. 

Another tendency in Christianity pays 
lhomage to the denial of existence and strives 
for a purely transcendental ideal of indiffer- 
ence. This tendency, which seeks to put 
an end to the world’s misery all at once, is 
fundamentally anti-Christian and owes its 
spread to foreign influences of a Buddhistic 
nature. In essence, Christianity is symbolic 
realism, and it retains this character even 
when it reaches its moral heights, as in the 
maxim of non-resistance to evil. According 
to this maxim, evil belongs to the essence 
of existence and its conquest is the act of 
Christian revelation, which can in no way 
be accomplished by human hands. 
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It is time that the differences in attitude 
between Christianity and Judaism be re- 
alized. In no way does the basic metaphys- 
ical position of Christianity mean “Judaism 
for the people,” as many popularly believe. 
Even less can Christianity claim to repre- 
sent a higher form of religion than Judaism. 
Christianity exhausts itself in symbolic 
realism, while Judaism assumes the form of 
idealist realism. Christianity is unhis- 
torical, or at best tied to a single event of 
an historical nature. Judaism, however, 
exists in order to achieve a history for which 
there are no precedents, and in order to im- 
pregnate everybody with faith in that his- 
tory. What man does and must do should 
have the character of a momentous choice 
that has the possibility of resulting in his- 
torical events united one to the other by a 
common direction. Not only man’s actions, 
but God's actions, too, tend toward such a 
purification, toward a kind of historical 
catharsis. 

“For,” as the Psalmist said, “God, you 
have tried us and purified us, as silver is 
purified.” 


Israel’s Divine Society 


Jupaism revealed a great and powerful 
idea to the world; struggled to win an 
essence from the principle of existence. 
God and man became kin and made a pact 
to watch over existence and the order of 
existence. Later on whole nations thought 
up such pacts. The English revolution 
composed one; the great war epic of the 
French tells of a social contract—but none 
of these declarations attains the dizzy 
heights of a divine pact that settled a cosmic 
struggle. In this pact the cosmic tragedy 
of being and non-being, of universal life 
and universal death, was settled and finished 
as a completed phase of the world’s develop- 
ment. Tragedy was replaced by the idea of 
theocracy, and Judaism set out to establish 
law and order among the human ace, 
according to the commands of the Universal 
Will. 

A new cultural order had to be estab- 
lished in which one could feel spiritually 
and socially secure, and not only outwardly 
but inwardly. Judaism renounced joy in 
nature, promised not to concern itself with 
“Nothingness,” and swore to be everlastingly 





faithful in preserving the totality of exist- 
ence illuminated by God—thereby feeling 
that its position with regard to both nature 
and the cosmos was firmly established. It 
renounced all superhuman claims, in the 
ontological and not merely the metaphorical 
sense, and believed itself repaid in the pos- 
session of an order established and sanc- 
tioned by God. 

Judaism stopped looking into the great 
dazzling distances beyond nature and God, 
and chose the middle course between God 
and nature, the human order, as the main 
sphere of its activity. And in the footsteps 
of “Jewry” many peoples that called them 
selves civilized have followed. 

One understands, therefore, why Judaism 
had to deny itself to the claims of Chris- 
tianity and why it saw in the Christian 
principle a tendency toward presumption 
and idolatry. Under the pure and original 
form of Christianity, the prerogatives of 
the Universal Will were made accessible 
to the individual. Because of his likeness 
and kinship to God, the individual, by the 
help of his own individual will, was able 
to free himself from all the laws of nature 
and man and convert himself into an auton- 
omous, self-sufficient point in the cosmos. 
This faith in oneself as a God-like being, 
and the dignity and pathos of this faith, 
were enough to make the individual feel 
that he was an eternal and absolute end in 
himself, delivered from mutability and the 
powers of nature. “All things are rendered 
unto me by my Father,” says the Evangelist. 
To the Jewish consciousness it seemed, how 
ever, that in Christianity the individual soul 
was trying to replace the universal one, 
that man had the intention of dissolving 
that pact with God which required him to 
subordinate his individual will and harmo- 
nize it with the universal one. 

The isolation, loneliness, and the infinite 
ness that are necessarily associated with this 
position filled the Jewish heart with fear 
and made the Jews cling even more closely 
to the God-like society of their aspiration. 


Fragments from The Apocalyptical Riders 


We [the Jews] . . . long for nothing as 
intensely as we do for history, for the events 
and deeds of nations, in consequence of 
which common, inescapable destinies are 
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forged. We indeed are characterized by 
our belief in history, in the historical, in 
that which must and will come about. 


| rHinx .. . that the necessity [each of us 
is under] of realizing his individual, private 
history completely on his own account, and 
of placing this history in the very center of 
his existence—I think that this necessity is 
precisely what has so mightily awakened 
and continues to keep awake in us Jews the 
sense for history on a grand scale, for the 
history of nations. We want from time to 
time to rest ourselves—and we must—from 
our private histories. We want to feel some 
life in us such as has not only been assigned 
to each personally but is felt, even more, as 
the gift of grace, the creation of someone’s 
Passion. For the feeling that attracts us to 
history on the grand scale is almost a 
religious one. 


Eacu among us, as a Jew, must immediately 
begin his own history on his own score as 
soon as he outgrows his native soil... . He 
must acquire everything by his own efforts 
—and in Russia that means even the lan- 
guage that is to become his “mother tongue.” 
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In Russia our position—as it did every- 
where else in the world—forced us, for lack 
of national and state history of our own, 
to pour our deeds and sufferings into the 
histories of other peoples—and often only 
of a few classes in those other peoples. 


Tue “Jew” is in reality different from what 
he is made to seem in the book of the anti- 
Semite—and also of the assimilationists. 
He is no gigantic creature with the impulses 
of a brutal superman. It is only that the 
world of his experience is wider and deeper 
than his acts or dealings. Historically crip- 
pled as he is, he gives to every expression 
of his life a strenuousness that is much 
greater than is otherwise usual. As with a 
cripple when he begins to move, the Jew’s 
efforts to act result in relatively deeper 
experiences. Given similar commissions and 
omissions, the historically crippled Jew 
actually experiences them: more intensely 
and quite differently than does the non- 
Jew. And this is especially true where the 
total historical connection of events is disin- 
tegrating and the individual is therefore 
forced to derive the entire content of his 
life from himself. 
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THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Minority Apologetics Gives Way to a Broader Approach 


EDWARD N. SAVETH 


immigrant and the “ethnic” group in 

American life is voluminous. But from 
the beginning it has been largely the monopoly 
of the amateur historian, the ethnic jingoist, the 
minority booster; and it has been designed main- 
ly to please circumscribed ethnic audiences by 
puffing the merits of their ancestors. In recent 
years, however, a number of professional his- 
torians have begun to show an interest in the 
immigrant and his descendants, and they have 
already far outdone the achievement of all the 
previous decades of amateur effort. 

The names of Marcus L. Hansen, Theodore 
C. Blegen, Oscar Handlin, Caroline Ware, and 
a few other serious scholars who have com- 
bined documentation with tempered judgment 
to overcome prevailing misconceptions, are com- 
paratively little known. Much more popular is 
the work of Louis Adamic. It is through his 
writings that the average reader becomes ac- 


| pos literature dealing with the 





Tuis department, designed as a continuing ac- 
count of activities and trends in the sciences 
concerned with man and society, here turns 
for the first time to the field of history. E>pwarp 
N. SavetTu, a member of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, has written a book on 
the subject he discusses here—the ethnic ap 
proach to history, which is to be published 
shortly under the title, American Historians and 
European Immigrants, 1875-1925. Dr. Saveth 
was born in 1915, graduated from the College 
of the City of New York, and earned his doc- 
torate at Columbia University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Department of History at the College 
of the City of New York, and spent two years 
in business before entering his present posi- 
tion. He has written for the Nation, the 
New International Year Book, the World Book 
Encyclopedia, the New York Times Book 
Review, and the Contemporary Jewish Record. 
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quainted with the immigrant’s role. While giv 
ing Adamic due credit for reiterating the point 
that ours is by no means an entirely Anglo 
Saxon civilization, it should be recognized that 
his books constitute virtually a glossary of the 
errors committed by the amateur investigators 
of immigrant history. 


N His latest book, A Nation of Nations 

(1945), Adamic waxes indignant at the way 
in which American historians, generally, have 
ignored the role played by non-Anglo-Saxons in 
the making of this country. Indignation is the 
frame of mind in which the filio-pietists—those 
latter-day priests of ancestor-worship—have tra- 
ditionally approached this question. Indignation 
at what historians either said or omitted to say 
about the achievements of particular ethnic 
groups helped motivate the organization of the 
Huguenot Society of America in 1886; the 
Scotch-Irish Society of America in 1889; the 
Pennsylvania-German Society in 1891; the 
American Jewish Historical Society in 1892; 
and the American-Irish Historical Society in 
1898. These historical societies and others like 
them voiced the demand of the immigrant and 
the ethnic bourgeoisie for a recognition that, it 
was alleged, had been wilfully denied them by 
American historians of Anglo-Saxon heritage 
and New England birth and breeding. 

Now this was in many respects a legitimate 
claim, and no less a figure in American his- 
toriography than John Fiske admitted that the 
professional American historian had been remiss 
in acknowledging what the non-English groups 
had done. Nevertheless, for all the justice of 
their case, the various national historical so- 
cieties did little more than stew in the juice of 
their own indignation. Constantly on the alert 
for “Anglo-Saxon distortions” of American his- 
tory, they invested tremendous energy in the 


discovery of folk heroes who had stood by the 
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Anglo-Saxon giants during the major trials of 
the Republic. 

The Jews have Haym Salomon; the Poles, 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski; the Italians, Philip 
Mazzei and Giuseppe Vigo; the Huguenots, the 
Faneuils and John Jay; the Dutch, a galaxy of 
figures clustering about the New Amsterdam 
settlement; the Swedes, Johan Bjornsson Printz 
and Johan Campanius; the Russians, Charles 
Thiel and Prince Dimitri Augustin Gallitzin; 
the Pennsylvania-Germans, Franz Daniel Pas- 
torius; the Yugoslavs, Baron Ivan Rataj and 
several soldiers who served in George Washing- 
ton’s army; and the Irish have various and sun- 
dry O’Neills, O’Donnells, Maguires, O’Ma- 
honys, McCarthys, O’Sullivans, and O’Briens. 

The Irish and Scotch-Irish are frequently at 
odds over historic personalities claimed by both, 
and there is a literature of controversy over 
whether a certain Major Enholm was a Pole, a 
German, or a Swede. Actually all three of the 
groups have some claim on the Major, but none 
shows any willingness to yield an inch. 

Inevitably, the ethnic apologists claimed too 
much. Even the sympathetic John Fiske could 
say that: “In reading the memoirs and pro 
ceedings of Huguenot societies, Holland so- 
cieties, Jewish societies, Scotch-Irish societies, 
etc., one is sometimes inclined to ask whether 
the people about whom we are reading . . . ever 
left anything for other people to do. . . . Amid 
so many claims that of England to further recog- 
nition as the mother country seems for the most 
part overridden.” 


HE dull volumes that the national historical 
T societies grind out year after year, while 
rescuing sundry individual non-Anglo-Saxons 
from obscurity, tell very little about the life 
itself of the respective groups. Dazzled by the 
glamorous personality, the amateur historians 
neglected the folk life of the mass of immi- 
grants. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, investi- 
gating the sources of American culture in the 
transit of civilization from Europe to America 
(The Founding of American Civilization: The 
Middle Colonies, 1938), finds that filio-pietists, 
despite their careful reckoning of contributions, 
too often omitted just those things we should 
most like to know about the various American 
peoples. Busy in debating the ethnic ancestry 
of a subaltern of Washington, they would cheer- 
fully omit telling us—“What was life like in the 
German agricultural village? In what kind of 
homes did the Swiss peasant live? What was 
the character of the peasant art of the Rhine 
Palatinate? What were the cultural influences 
of Ulster? Whence came the octagonal churches 
of Long Island and northern New Jersey? What 
have been the inheritances of religion, educa- 
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tion, art, government, of the vast number of 
Swedes, or Russians, or Italians, who for dec- 
ades poured through Ellis Island to become 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh?” 
Similarly, Marcus L. Hansen accused the 
amateur historians of compiling too many lists 
of statesmen, soldiers, poets, novelists, and edu- 
cators of immigrant origin, while directing en- 
tirely too little consideration to group life in the 
American township, village or city ward—where, 
as Hansen said, “the leaven in the lump can 
be detected.” Hansen wrote this in 1927, in an 
essay entitled “Immigration as a Field for His- 
torical Research” (American Historical Review, 
Vol. xxxm). Another attack upon the jingo ap- 
proach was made jointly by Joseph S. Roucek, 
Carleton Qualey, Maurice R. Davie, and Caro- 
line Ware in a book, The Cultural Approach to 
History, published in 1940 and edited by Miss 
Ware. These writers struck at the concept in 
general of ethnic “contribution,” a thesis over- 
worked by the jingoes in their efforts to prove 
one ethnic group as good as or better than an- 
other. Their fundamental error was, they held, 
in failing to realize that immigrant and native 
cultures were dynamic and underwent change 
as a consequence of their interaction with the 
American environment; it was, therefore, highly 
inaccurate to conceive of any “contribution” as 
deriving exclusively from a single ethnic group 
—particularly after the latter had been in Amer- 
ica for many generations and become complete- 
ly assimilated to the dominant pattern. It was 
also objected that the individual making a “con- 
tribution” might not be truly representative of 
the culture of the group that claimed him. He 
might, in fact, have achieved success precisely 
by casting off his group’s culture and becoming 
assimilated. Finally, ethnic cultures should be 
considered, as Davie asserts, as aspects of larger 
integration in the American scene, rather than 
as separate entities, and it was therefore a mis- 
take to treat them as distinctive contributions. 


Y 1940, therefore, the filio-pietistic approach 
B to immigrant and ethnic history seemed 
totally discredited. Yet, five years later, Adamic 
did not hestitate to revive it. Most contemporary 
American historians being rather fair toward 
the immigrant groups, Adamic goes back to the 
19th century to kick the old dead bones of John 
Fiske and Henry Cabot Lodge for their sins 
against non-Anglo-Saxons. Then, with many a 
fervent protestation as to the many-stranded 
character of the American people and our multi- 
national origin—a thesis that no one today seri- 
ously challenges—he labors the obvious by re- 
capitulating the glories of ethnic folk heroes. 
Did you know that “one of Edward R. Stettin- 
ius’ grandmothers was a Reilly”? That “George 
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Washington was kin to a branch of the Mc- 
Carthy family”? And now that you know, do 
you really care? 

Adamic’s performance, in the true tradition 
of amateurism—and even of jingoism—makes it 
clear that recent progress in ethnic historiog 
raphy is the result, not only of the rise of a few 
trained scholars who have specialized in immi- 
gration and ethnic problems, but also of the 
general advance in the techniques of writing 
American history. 

Most of the history produced in the 19th 
century was political and narrative history, 
some of it quite good. But it hardly noticed the 
immigrant; and on the few occasions when it 
did, his religious convictions or political be- 
havior generally became the target of adverse 
comment. (Oscar Handlin has in a perceptive 
essay, “The Immigrant and American Politics” 
—one of a collection by different hands, edited 
by David F. Bowers and published in 1944 un- 
der the title Foreign Influences in American 
Life—pointed out some of the very interesting 
political aspects of immigration that the 19th- 
century political historians failed to perceive. 
This essay makes one realize by how far these 
historians missed the boat in their accounts 
of the immigrant in politics.) However, when 
in the 1880’s John Bach McMaster began turn- 
ing out his formidable volumes on American 
social history (A History of the People of the 
United States, 8 volumes), his wider scope led 
him inevitably to deal with the immigrant at 
greater length than had the political historians. 
The causes of migration, the nature of the immi- 
grants’ voyages, their distribution, and their 
dwellings and their occupations, came into the 
picture. There are, of course, many shortcom- 
ings in McMaster’s account, particularly when 
judged by present-day standards, and he re- 
tained many of the political historians’ preju- 
dices against immigrants. And yet, in this 
monumental history of his, the immigrant did 
abandon his role as a historiographic hangnail 
and begin to be integrated in our nation’s his- 
tory. 

At about the same time that McMaster was 
startling the political historians with his un- 
orthodox views of our history, Frederick Jacl:- 
son Turner, in Wisconsin, introduced a sem- 
inar in immigration at the state university. Wis- 
consin, with its large immigrant and second- 
generation population, was a good natural lab- 
oratory for such a study. Reuben G. Thwaites, 
mentor of Wisconsin’s State Historical Society, 
realizing this, had already begun to collect 
documents on migration into Wisconsin. Turn- 
er’s students eagerly turned their attention to 
the fruits of Thwaite’s industry, and the most 
ambitious of them, Kate Everest (later Mrs. 


Levi), turned out some very creditable studies 
of German immigration into Wisconsin. 

Turner himself seemed to grasp better than 
any historian of the period the significance of 
immigration in our national development. 
Much of what America was, he said in 1889, 
could be explained in terms of the peoples who 
made it. “The story of the peopling of America 
has not yet been written. We do not unde 
stand ourselves.” 

However, neither Turner nor his Wisconsin 
seminar made much progress in the study of 
immigration—except for the work of Miss 
Everest. And Turner’s famous paper on the in 
fluence of the frontier upon American histor 
ical development (1893) actually stressed the 
transcendent importance of 
rather than ethnic influences on our national 
development. If it were true, as Turner held, 
that Old World cultures speedily disintegrated 
in the frontier environment and that the immi 
grant settler, within the course of a single gen 
eration, was transformed into a new man, then 
it could be reasonably concluded that the study 
of immigrant cultures was not too important. 

(Later an effective critique of this aspect of 
the frontier hypothesis was framed by Marcus 
L. Hansen, who felt that the culture-shapineg 
factors of the American frontier were less nar 
rowly environmental than Turner believed and 
were the result of a synthesis of environmental, 
seaboard, and European influences. Rather than 
accept what Turner said about the dominating 
influence of the frontier as such, Hansen 
wanted a thorough investigation made of the 
relative roles of environmental, European, and 
Eastern influences on the frontier—Hansen’s 
“Remarks” on the discussion of the Turner 
thesis; Dixon Ryan Fox, ed., Sources of Cul 
ture in the Middle West, 1934.) 

Apart from Turner and McMaster, the work 
of Edward Channing forms a highly significant 
preliminary to the rise of a group of historians 
specializing in immigration. Channing was the 
last of the great narrative historians—that is, 
like McMaster, he tried to cover a rather large 
segment of American history in a multi-volumed 
account (A History of the United States, 6 
volumes). Again like McMaster, Channing 
aspired to present a comprehensive view of the 
American social complex. As it happened, he 
was better trained for this job than his prede 
cessor. Whereas the data McMaster presented 
on the immigrant gives the impression of being 
highly unselective, Channing’s two chapters and 
more on the same subject suggest a rather defi- 
nite approach. He was, for example, interested 
in the Old World culture of the immigrant, real 
izing that this, too, was a part of American 
history. And he seemed to sense that the heart 
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of the problem lay in the immigrant community 
rather than in the careers of those outstanding 
individuals whom the national historical socie- 
ties were constantly bringing to the foreground. 
That Channing’s treatment suffers from limita- 
tions is owed less to his failure to understand 
the problem than to the nature of the sources 
at his disposal. He had to look for his informa- 
tion in the writings of the filio-pietists—since 
nothing else was available on the subject. 


ELIVERANCE was, however, soon at hand. 
1) Channing completed the sixth and final 
volume of his long narrative history in 1925. 
Two years later Marcus L. Hansen pub 
lished, in the American Historical Review, his 
essay on “The History of American Immigration 
as a Field for Research.” This trail-blazing 
piece announced the entrance upon the scene 
of a trained historian specializing in immigra- 
tion—even more, a specialist with a master’s 
touch. 

Hansen’s essay demonstrated that immigra- 
tion could be an ergrossing and rewarding field 
of research. By relating immigration to the 
general pattern of historical development, he 
showed it to be a subject of greater importance 
than the narrative historians had given us to 
suppose. Hansen’s essay made it apparent that 
one could be interested in the history of immi- 
eration and in the history of ethnic groups 
without becoming a publicity man for any 
single ethnic group and without spouting about 
“contributions.” 

Hansen’s eye-opening essay pointed to the 
fact that “emigration has been connected with 
as many phases of European life as immigration 
has of American life.” Hansen wanted scholars 
to explore “the emigrant trade from the days 
when the captain journeyed inland to solicit 
passengers for his spring voyage to the time 
when no village was without its agency and no 
day passed without an emigrant ship leaving 
some European port. . . .” He then compared 
the depth of historical research into tariff his- 
tory to the dearth of investigation into “the 
development of the legal conditions under 
which the most valuable of all our imports has 
entered. . . . Castle Garden and Ellis Island 
are each worthy of a volume; and the adminis- 
tration of laws, the State Labor Bureaus, and 
the welfare activities at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans should 
not be neglected.” 

Hansen wanted to have the relation between 
the flow of immigration and the distribution 
of immigrants in our continental area investi- 
gated; and also their different destinations in 
periods of prosperity and depression; the rea- 
sons for the attraction exerted by individual 
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states or regions at different times; the various 
highways of immigrant traffic. He noted immi- 
gration’s bearing on the material development 
of our country and “the labor policy of canals 
and railroads—the hierarchy of contractors and 
subcontractors, the recruiting of men, labor 
conditions and the methods of preserving 
order.” 

These do not exhaust Hansen’s suggestions 
for research. But they are enough to indicate 
how successful he was in establishing the basis 
for a new and original approach to an under- 
standing of America, one built on knowledge 
of the peoples who made our country. And 
Hansen’s argument for the influence of the 
immigrant upon national development was a 
far more persuasive and well-reasoned one than 
Turner's in behalf of the frontier. But Hansen 
did not indulge in extravagant statements such 
as those that had made Turner’s hypothesis so 
provocative, and on whose wings that hypothesis 
won wide circulation. 

Thus, two decades after its publication, 
Hansen’s essay on research into immigration 
remains little discussed. Very few of Han- 
sen’s suggestions have been made the _ sub- 
ject of special studies. The garden Hansen 
envisioned is, with a few exceptions, bar- 
ren still. Historical researchers continue to 
fight shy of problems related to immigration. 
This might be because of the ill-repute that 
the filio-pietists have lent this field of inquiry. 
Or it also might be the result of the habitual 
readiness with which the bulk of non-Anglo- 
Saxons in our population turn their backs on 
their ancestral cultures. On the other hand, 
the frontier hypothesis has flourished. Is it be 
cause it is almost a quarter of a century older, 
or is it because the frontier has always held the 
center of the imagination as typifying America, 
swaying scholars, in this land of immigrants, 
to write about “American” rather than “immi- 
grant” themes? 


ANSEN, as pioneer in the field, was mainly 
H concerned with fixing the immigrant’s role 
in our national life and with bringing him into 
true perspective in the broader national picture. 
Both of his books, The Atlantic Migration, 
1607-1860 (1940) and The Mingling of the 
Canadian and American Peoples (1940), pre- 
sent a broad panoramic view that differs 
markedly from the approach in T. C. Blegen’s 
two monumental volumes on Norwegian immi- 
gration, Norwegian Migration to America, 
1825-1860 (1931), and The American Transi- 
tion (1940). Blegen’s two volumes are built 
upon the thesis that there are “two creative 
forces in our national life—the European heri 
tage and the American environment.” The 
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first of his volumes deals with the European 
background of Norwegian immigration and the 
second depicts “the American transition of the 
Norwegian immigrant as the dynamic process 
SWcas 

To begin with the European background and 
then go on to the American scene, as Blegen 
did, is undoubtedly the best way of describing 
the group life of an immigrant people. How- 
ever, an important aspect of the latter’s fate in 
America is its adjustment to other groups and 
to the more general American civilization. This 
is a complex problem that can be best investi- 
gated in microcosm. Blegen, in covering the 
entire field of Norwegian immigration, of neces- 
sity had to spread himself too thin. 

Focus on the problem of adjustment requires 
both a broad and also an intensive approach. 
Broad in the sense that more than one group 
must be studied; narrow because the locale of 
the study must be circumscribed lest tangential 
aspects of the problem prove too many and 
elusive for the student. The study of adjust- 
ment does not warrant investigation of the 
continental wanderings of an immigrant people 
in all their ramifications—as was possible in 
Blegen’s study of the Norwegians. Nor should 
the historian concern himself too much with 
the more general, remoter, long-term effects 
of immigration upon national development. In- 
vestigation of how an immigrant group ad- 
justed to its environment requires the pattern 
of research to be concentrated upon a sharply 
defined geographic area and upon a specific 
period of time. All else becomes background 
to a study of the “internal constitution of the 
social milieu” in question, within which, as 
Emile Durkheim said, the origins of the social 
process must be sought. 

Oscar Handlin, in Boston’s Immigrants, 
1790-1865 (1940), ingeniously combines the 
techniques of historian and sociologist. Handlin 
states, as did Hansen before him, that “the 
character of the environment—the community 
in its broadest sense—is particularly important 
in the study of the contact of dissimilar cul- 
tures. It is the field where unfamiliar groups 
meet, discover each other, and join in a hard 
relationship that results in either acculturation 
or conflict. % 

But the historian, attempting to explore an 
immigrant community that exists only in the 
past, is peculiarly handicapped. “Lacking the 
sociologist’s or anthropologist’s direct access to 
the subject by questionnaires or observation, 
he must piece together his story from widely 
diversified sources, and, tethered within the 
limits of that which is known, impale upon a 
rigid page the intimate lives and deepest feel- 
ings of humble men and women who leave 


behind few formal records.” From the yellowed 
historical record alone, Handlin reveals “the 
basic factors influencing their economic, physi 
cal, and intellectual adjustment,” and seeks to 
explore in the character of that adjustment 
“the forces promoting or discouraging group 
consciousness and group conflict. . . .” 

Handlin admits that this problem places him 
at the very frontier of his function as historian. 
This, however, is the inevitable position of an 
historian who adopts immigration as his special 
field. Even as the historian of the tariff must, 
of necessity, understand the economics of the 
historical problem with which he is dealing, so 
the historian of immigration must know his 
way about in anthropology, sociology, and psy 
chology. The very nature of immigration has 
thus forced Handlin to go outside the confines 
of historical study proper. 

Another important study of an immigrant 
community is by Hyman Grinstein, The Rise 
of the Jewish Community of New York, 1654 
1860 (1945). Within the limitations Grinstein 
set for himself in the preface of his book, he 
has done a workmanlike job and made an im 
portant contribution to American-Jewish history. 
However, compared to Handlin’s account, it is 
dull and unimaginative, largely because Grin 
stein narrowed altogether too arbitrarily the 
field of inquiry and did not give himself sufh 
cient scope. He is too much concerned with 
the internal aspects of community life and too 
little interested in the relationship of the Jew 
ish group to other New Yorkers of the time. 


rocREss in the historiography of immigra 
p tion before 1925 is inevitably linked with 
increased concentration upon social history—as 
is apparent in McMaster and even more in 
Channing. The line of progress goes through 
the works of Hansen, Blegen, and Handlin, 
respectively typical of three different approaches 
to the history of immigration. First, there is 
Hansen, eager to impress upon historians the 
importance of immigration not only as a field 
for research but also as a key to the under 
standing of America. Then Blegen, centering 
almost exclusively upon the Norwegian element 
and presenting all the ramified details of their 
migration, and yet excluding the filio-pietism 
characteristic of amateur endeavors in this field. 
Finally, there is Handlin, who is interested 
mainly in problems of adjustment and accom- 
modation and who, to analyze the adjustment 
of the Irish group, has concentrated his re 
search inside the geographic area of Boston, as 
described above. 

These three approaches have undoubtedly 
advanced our understanding of the immigrant’s 
role in American life, an understanding which 
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will increase when other trained historians turn 
their attention to the field. Once a sufficient 
amount of preliminary investigation has been 
done, perhaps a synthesis will emerge that will 
present the immigrant in true perspective in 
the general trend of our development. As yet 
such a synthesis has not appeared. 

Hansen died prematurely in 1938, leaving to 
others the fulfillment of the master-scheme he 
outlined a dozen years before his death. To- 
day, there still exists no worthwhile, compre- 
hensive survey of the entire field of immigration 
to the United States. George M. Stephenson 
fell far short of the mark when he attempted 
something of this sort in A History of American 
Immigration, 1820-1924 (1926); and more 
recently Carl Wittke has synthesized a mass 
of material on immigration in his We Who 
Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant 
(1940). The latter is in many respects an in 
teresting and useful book, but it does not offer 
a fresh approach. It travels the well-worn, or- 
canizational grooves, presenting an outline his- 
tory of each immigrant group and then describ- 
ing the rise of nativism and the movement for 
the restriction of immigration; also, this book 
still places considerable stress upon the group 
“contribution” as exemplified in outstanding 
individuals. It is to be regretted that the ener 
etic research and compilation that went into 
Wittke’s book was not projected from the stand- 
point of Hansen’s master-scheme. Had Wittke 
written with Hansen’s suggestions for research 
in mind, we should have been further advanced 
along the path toward synthesis. 

It is to be noted that, despite their general 
reputation for unscholarliness, at least one of 
the national historical societies, the Norwegian- 
American Historical Society, has encouraged 
such an outstanding scholar as T. C. Blegen, 
and made the publication of his major work 
financially possible. This Norwegian organiza- 
tion is exceptional among the national historical 
societies for the high caliber of the studies it 
promotes. 

The reluctance of the average professional 
to study immigration and ethnic problems puts 
an added responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the national historical societies and at the same 
time gives them a chance to play a really con- 
structive role. It is not only that they contain 
at least the germ of an interest that, if intelli- 
gently guided, would result in creative achieve 
ment. They also have the opportunity of at- 
tracting able scholars to their field by financial 
and other means, and of establishing contacts 
with universities so that ethnic historiography 
can be placed upon a more solid basis. 

Should the national historical societies per- 
sist in their independent way, little of value 


will come from them. Their errors are not 
solely filio-pietistic. At least no such accusation 
can be leveled against the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute (Yivo) group, which has a reputation 
for a sound scholarly approach. Yet, its very 
isolation from the American scene and from 
American scholars has betrayed it into publish- 
ing in Yiddish alone what Solomon F. Bloom 
in a recent issue of CoMMENTARY called a 
“monumental history of the Jewish working- 
class in America” (Geshikhte fun der yidisher 
arbeterbavegung in di Fareynikte Shtatn). This 
seems to me, as it must inevitably to any student 
of immigration problems, a sad error in judg- 
ment, a kind of minor tragedy. For the small 
clan of scholars who are eager to read every 
work on immigration and immigrant peoples, a 
whole field of knowledge is blocked off by a 
language barrier. 

The work of Yivo, of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, and of the Conference of 
Jewish Relations on Jewish immigrants, merits 
a more extended treatment than can be given 
here. (There is a good appraisal of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society by Harold Jonas, 
“Writing American Jewish History,” in the 
Contemporary jewish Record, Vol. vI.) It 
seems curious that there has been so little in- 
terest on the part of the organized Jewish 
community in promoting sound research and 
writing about the role of the immigrant Jewish 
group in America, considering how much time, 
energy, and funds have been devoted to pro- 
moting understanding in so many fields and 
through so many mediums. But that is an- 
other article. 

The above-mentioned and still absent syn- 
thesis, as well as separate studies in the field of 
immigration, would contribute not a little to 
the revival of history’s prestige as a discipline 
in the study of man in America. There can be 
little doubt that the trained historian, in recent 
years, has lost ground to the “social engineers” 
—the sociologists, economists, political scientists, 
psychologists, and anthropologists. The employ- 
ment by the government, during the war, of 
the abilities and experience of social scientists 
has underscored this trend. Historians need 
not, however, be alarmed by this development 
if they interpret their function in its broadest 
rather than in its narrowest, fact-finding, sense. 
Indeed, the historian can hardly avoid making 
himself master of the latest developments in 
the other fields of the social sciences, for these 
in a real sense belong in his field, from which 
they are actually off-shoots. To the extent that 
he does this his function becomes at once more 
difficult and also more valuable. The historian 
of immigration is in a strategic position to cru- 
cially advance his profession. 
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The Social Scientist's Responsibility 


To THE Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

There can be no question of the urgent im- 
portance of the issues Mr. Glazer raises in his 
article “Government by Manipulation” in the 
July ComMENTAarY. 

As to the responsibility of the social scientist, 
I am not entirely clear in my own mind. I 
certainly reel that it would be socially useful 
if human-relations scientists were invited to a 
greater extent to participate in policy decisions. 
Our science is so immature that it would be 
ridiculous to urge that we should make de 
cisions, but I do think we should insist on the 
right to be heard in any organization in which 
we work. The more sensitive and socially 
conscious human-relations people are more 
and more refusing to take jobs where they are 
used only as technicians and trouble-shooters. 

On the other hand, it is possible to go too 
far to the other extreme. Ought the career 
man in the State Department to deprive his 
country of his long training by resigning in 
protest against a policy that may, after all, be 
very temporary? Physicians, and all govern- 
ments in war time, select and withhold infor 
mation—i. e. they “manipulate” people. No 
one blames military officers who carry out 
orders the wisdom of which they may privately 
question. Is there not a danger in demanding 
that human-telations scientists arrogate to 
themselves the right to pass on the long-range 
consequences of policies and to withhold their 
technical assistance if they are convinced that 
a policy is “wrong”? It seems to me that, up 
to a point, we must accept the need for experts 
in the production of responses in others, living 
as we do in an industrial society where the 
proportion of white collar workers is ever 
mounting and where the possibility of direct 
access to “management” continually diminishes. 

These are dificult questions. But I am en- 
tirely clear as to the following: an appreciable 
number of human-relations scientists, ex- 
hilarated by newly discovered skills and _pos- 
sibly a trifle intoxicated by the fact that for 
the first time men of affairs are seeking advice 
on a fairly extended scale, are encouraging 
hopes which their science is not mature enough 
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to fulfill. To restrain human-telations scien 
tists from irresponsible pronouncements, the 
profession does need to develop sanctions com 
parable to those which law and medicine havc 
developed to control irresponsibility, charlatan 
ism, and malpractice. The lesson to be drawn 
from applied human-telations science is that 
of caution, of modest expectations as to what 
can be accomplished, of humility as to what 
may be predicted with present instruments for 
observation and conceptualization, of prefer 
ence for vix medicatrix naturae in many social 
situations. 

This does not mean that human-telations 
science has not attained any practical utility 
It is one thing to be able to make some use 
ful diagnoses of the state of the social weather 
in a given area—and by thus foreseeing to be 
able to prepare for contingencies that might 
otherwise have been handled by even crude: 
improvisations. But it is quite another thing to 
interfere, wilfully to introduce new compli 
cations into an already tortuous social maze. 
More attention to individuals and pro 
portionately) to over-all social planning seems 
advisable. One of the wise things Niebuh: 
says in The Nature and Destiny of Man is that 
the contemporary world overestimates the 
powers of the “collective will” and under 
estimates those of the individual will. At leas: 
when it comes to large canvases, the human 
relations scientist would still do well to abidk 
by what has proved a helpful rule in many 
medical “Do nothing. Sit tight. 
Watch. Prepare for probable developments 
but do not interfere with natural forces making 
for recuperation until you are sure that action 
will be helpful, or, as an absolute minimum, do 
no harm.” 

There are a few minor points in Mr. Glazer’s 
article with which I would take issue. (1) I 
do not entirely agree that the most important 
discoveries of human-telations scientists are 
altogether “commonsensical.” The Rorschach 
test is a striking example, and the results 
achieved with this and other “projective 
techniques” (which outrage “common sense” 
are rather dramatic. (2) I am surprised that 
Mr. Glazer does not mention the use of human 
relations scientists in the U. S. Indian Serv- 
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ice. This is where they first got their chance 
on a large scale in the American Government. 
(3) The quotation from Dr. Leighton on p. 86 
seems to me to distort the context. Leighton 
is making a scientific judgment bascd on ob- 
servation—not necessarily approving it, but 
merely reporting that this seems to be a fact. 
Criype KLtuckHOHN 

Harvard University 

Department of Anthropology 


Social Scientists Are Citizens 


To tHe Eprror oF CoMMENTARY: 

Essentially the problem Mr. Glazer raises 
concerning the application of social science to 
human affairs is a moral one. I believe that all 
social scientists are obligated to do their share 
in contributing in any way possible to the better 
functioning of our social system. They must 
do this as citizens, just as other citizens must 
do all they can to help with the problems of a 
democratic society. However, in the case of the 
scientist, who has some small knowledge of how 
to manipulate societies and the relations of 
people in them, it is particularly necessary that 
he have a moral code that dominates his egoistic 
interests and his participation in his group. 
And, of course, here is the rub. Some men will 
have a high code, others will be dominated 
purely by egoistic interests or will be under 
the dominance of some selfish group. Essen- 
tially, then, the problem of the social scientist 
applying his knowledge to human affairs is 
fundamentally not different in kind but only 
in degree from that of any other man who 
attempts to apply his knowledge to the world 
in which he lives. 

I would like to say that I still feel deeply 
indebted to you for the generous use you made 
of your periodical for telling the story of the 
Yankee City ethnic groups. 

W. Lioyp Warner 
University of Chicago 
Department of Sociology 


Ethics for Social Scientists 


To tHe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

In connection with Mr. Glazer’s sympathetic 
and painstaking study of the problem of applied 
social science, your readers may be interested 
to learn of the existence of a Committee on 
Professional Ethics within the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology. That committee (which 
I, as this year’s president of the Society, have 
just appointed) is to report to the Society this 
Christmas at Chicago, and it may well turn in 





a statement of professional ethics to which most 
of us in “applied human relations science” can 
subscribe. I have appointed Dr. Margaret Mead, 
Dr. Eliot Chapple, and Dr. Gordon Brown to 
the committee. 

We all agree with you that the issue is a 
lively one, and one that the appliers of social 
science must face. But we don’t yet agree on 
our responsibilities. Maybe after the committee 
reports we shall have some sort of corporate 
agreement. 

Conrap M. ARENSBERG 
President, The Society for Applied Anthropology 
Barnard College 
Department of Sociology 


No Problem for Mr. Bernays 


To THE Eprror o—f COMMENTARY: 

I think Mr. Glazer in his article “Govern- 
ment by Manipulation” uses a lot of long sen- 
tences and much involved thinking and writing 
to present a question every professional man 
has to solve. This is the question of whether 
he will utilize his professional services only for 
socially sound causes, and the additional ques- 
tion of who is to decide whether they are 
socially sound. 

Lawyers, statesmen—even architects and en- 
gineers—have to make this decision. Certainly, 
if social scientists come out of the classroom and 
into life, they will have to make the decision 
too. 

Every leader has had to face this decision 
since the beginning of time. To make it appear 
that this is a new and startling situation is, it 
seems to me, myopic and unrealistic. 

Epwarp L. Bernays 


New York City 


Centuries Even of Friendship 


To tHe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

It is always difficult for an author to comment 
on reviews of his own works, but I found 
ComMENTArY’s view of The Lance of Longinus 
decidedly worthwhile and interesting. That it 
represents the Jewish viewpoint versus the 
Catholic is only understandable. I was very 
pleased to see that the reviewer did discover 
my political analysis of “colonial conditions,” 
and that he rightly pointed out that British 
policy can be explained from this angle. Even 
though I stuck strictly to historical facts, as 
related by Flavius Josephus and the historians 
of the Roman school, and to Mommsen’s and 
Ranke’s interpretations, I did of course think 
of present day British policies. 
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However, I should like to register a strong 
protest against one most unfair misinterpretation 
of my viewpoint. I refer to the quotation, taken 
out of context: “a people puffed with pride.” 
This is one of Longinus’ reflections before his 
conversion—it is one of his senseless accusations, 
made in order to free his own mind from his 
feelings of insufficiency, and it is made during 
a scene of mental turmoil. Immediately after- 
wards (as the text makes clear) his feelings 
swing around, and he himself becomes “puffed 
up.” To quote this phrase as “significant” for 
my viewpoint, is as unfair as it would be to 
quote one of Longinus’ outbursts against Christ 
as “evidence” that my viewpoint is not 
Christian. 

It has always been the Christian position to 
view the Jews, as Christ’s people, with historic 
respect and with love. You will find a detailed 
exposition of this attitude, legal, moral, and 
historic, in my current book, The Germans in 
History, published by the Columbia University 
Press. 

I am returning to my German fatherland 
very soon. But should I have an opportunity 
of seeing you before I leave, I would venture 
to bring up my views and—as I hope—construc 
tive criticism of Jewish policy ever since the 
Jews allowed themselves to be duped by the 
Balfour Declaration. This has led to the pres 
ent misery of the Jewish people, and of many 
other peoples as well. It has driven a most 
deplorable wedge between the Jewish and the 
German nations, after centuries of understand 
ing, of hospitality, and even of friendship. 

Prince Husertus zu LOwENSTEIN 


Newfoundland, N. J. 


Mr. Sloan Replies 


To THE Eprror oF CoMMENTARY: 

Perhaps Prince Hubertus has managed in 
his book, The German in History, to present 
a good case for the traditional Christian toler- 
ance towards Jews. But I am afraid that such 
tolerance has been confined within the covers 
of books. Perhaps, theologically speaking, the 
Church has always loved the Jews, and, when 
it attempted to proselytize among them and 
found it necessary to use the Inquisition and 
wholesale expulsion for that purpose, it did so 
to the end of saving Jewish souls. Most human 
beings, Jewish or not, might be inclined to feel 
that they could well do without such “suffer- 
ings of love.” 

It is doubtful also whether the local repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church have in their 
teachings stressed that love of the Jews as the 
stock of Jesus of which Prince Hubertus speaks. 


From the attitudes prevailing among children 
who emerge from Catholic parochial schools 
one gathers that such teachings are limited to 
the story of “how the Jews killed Jesus” 

To mouth certain elevated phrases and act 
in complete contradiction to them—to speak of 
love and act with hate—requires a strong ration 
alization. Victims of this rationalization are 
both the love-hate objects and the rationalizers 
themselves. I believe it is as unhealthy for 
Jews to rejoice over verbal protestations of af 
fection as it is unhealthy for our Gentile friends 
to tell us they love us at the same time that 
they preserve such an institution as the numerus 
clausus in New York City. 

The Zionist “wedge” between Germans and 
Jews seems to me equally unreal. It is com 
mon knowledge that the vast majority of Ger 
man Jews tried desperately to blur every char 
acteristic that distinguished them from the mass 
of German Gentiles; the wedge that was driven 
between them and the German people was 
not the Zionism they despised, nor the machina 
tions of British imperial policy—which they 
loathed as desperately as the most chauvinistic 
German Gentile—but facts like the Nuremberg 
laws, as well as some other facts of German 
action which have received a certain amount 
of public notice. 

Did I mistake the author for one of his 
characters, and confuse the author's opinions 
with those of his character? The Lance of 
Longinus is a novel, a work of imagination. 
One reads every work of imagination as a pro 
jection of the author; the more complex the 
author, the more subtle and various yet ideally 
unified and harmonious his projections. May I 
remind Prince Hubertus that I spoke of his 
unconscious motivation for writing the novel, 
and certainly would not accuse him of con- 
sciously reminding the Jews of their cardinal 
sin—that of being non-Christians? 

Jacos SLoaN 


New York City 


On “Released Time” 


To THE Eprror o— COMMENTARY: 

Milton R. Konvitz’s discussion of the present 
threats to the traditional separation of church 
and state, and to the guarantee of religious 
freedom, is most timely, particularly because of 
the challenge these fundamental principles are 
facing in the public school system by the “re- 
leased time” movement, which is spreading 
throughout the entire country. Because of the 
significance of released time, I call attention to 
a serious error in the text of the Konvitz article. 
On page 11, Professor Konvitz writes: “The 
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released time plan originated in Gary, Indiana 
in 1913, and since then it has spread to about 
;ooo communities in 10 states.” 

The fact is that the released time plan is in 
effect in at least 40 and probably in as many 
as 46 states. This does not mean that it is 
authorized by statute in so many states. Fre- 
quently it simply exists by custom or local rule 
of the educational authorities. It is impossible 
to measure accurately by reference only to sta- 
tutes, judicial decisions, and rulings by State 
Attorneys General. 

A recent investigation conducted by the Na- 
tional Educational Association found that the 
practice outruns authority and is in operation 
in 35 states, based in many such cases upon 
local custom only. On a radio program broad- 
casting religious news, “Religion and the Good 
Society,” heard in New York City on June 2, 
1946, it was stated that released time is now 
in effect in 46 states. A questionnaire sent by 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 1945 to 
the various State Commissioners of Education 
included the inquiry whether a system of re 
leased time for religious education outside the 
school building was in effect. Out of 38 an- 
swers, 27 were in the afhirmative; and of the 
11 negative replies, 4 were qualified (Alabama: 
perhaps in Birmingham; Vermont: not gen- 
erally; Wisconsin: only on religious holidays; 
Wyoming: doubtful). 

There is specific legislative authorization for 
the release of public school pupils during school 
hours for religious education in 12 states and 
one territory. They are California, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia; and the 
territory of Hawaii. In addition, two states, 
Illinois and Michigan, specifically authorize ab- 
sence from public school for attendance at 
religious confirmation classes. Rulings of State 
Attorneys General authorize the released time 
program in Idaho and the dismissed time pro- 
gram in New Mexico. A ruling by the Attorney 
General of Nevada permits a public school 
pupil to be excused for religious instruction, 
provided it does not seriously interfere with 
the school work. In five states—California, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming— 
the Attorneys General have ruled against the 
release of public school pupils for religious in- 
struction. In two of these states—California 
and Pennsylvania—the effect of these rulings 
has been cancelled out by later legislation au- 
thorizing released time. . . . 

The legislative enactments authorizing re- 
leased time are all by way of amendments to 
the compulsory attendance statutes of the states. 

Court decisions in two states, New York and 


Illinois, permit the release of pupils for religious 
instruction. The New York decision was 
handed down by the Court of Appeals in 1927. 
The Illinois case, referred to by Professor 
Konvitz, is on appeal. There is a case pending 
in California, too, in which the constitutionality 
of the state law permitting released time has 
been challenged. 

The legality of released time is far from 
settled in this country and will not be until the 
United States Supreme Court has occasion to 
pass on a released time program. 

R. LawrENCE SIEGEL 


New York City 


The Retort Amused 


To tHe Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

I would in general hardly think of answering 
even the most surprising critical statements, but 
I must frankly admit that I was rather amused 
at Mr. List’s review of my Confessions of a 
European Intellectual, because he managed to 
miss almost every possible point. 

Since the “crude designs” of Simplicissimus 
cartoons by masters like Th. Th. Heine and 
others never made him laugh, it seems almost a 
cruel injustice of fate that Mr. List unwittingly 
succeeded so well in satisfying my sense of 
humor—for example, by his discovery of my 
“desire to be smart,” or especially by his melo- 
dramatic picture of my person “thrown into an 
abyss where he is left with only one faint hope 
of self-preservation—the writing of his memoirs.” 
And I certainly enjoyed the metaphor of a 
“cultural background” being “a _ well-fitting, 
slightly showy suit of clothes,” a metaphor evi- 
dently inspired by the old but photogenic tweed 
coat which adorns my picture on the dust 
jacket. 

I almost suspect it is rather Mr. List than I, 
who is “lacking any deeper understanding of 
the underlying motives’—and not only in re- 
spect to my writing. A certain solemn lack of 
humor is a real handicap for a critic. 

But except for this minor flaw of Mr. List’s 
review, almost every contribution in this issue 
of ComMMENTARY seemed to me highly inter- 
esting. I was especially impressed by the high 
level of serious discussion not limited to specifi- 
cally Jewish problems but centered around the 
basic moral and intellectual issues of our times. 
Among the reviews I liked particularly P. W. 
Massing’s keen analysis of Remarque. 

I hope your new magazine will have the 
success it certainly deserves. 

FRANZ SCHOENBERNER 
New York City 
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Of Fathers and Sons 

PassaGeE FROM Home. By Isaac Rosen- 

FELD. New York, Dial Press, 1946. 280 

pp: $2.50. 

Reviewed by Invinc Howe 

One approaches with some scepticism a novel 
written by a young intellectual that has Jewish 
family life as its background. The tempta- 
tions faced by the writer are obvious: on the 
one hand, recollections of the sensitive young 
man’s ascent to maturity described with a 
repellent mixture of self-pity and vanity; or an 
exploitation of the Jewish environment with its 
qualities, alien to the American tradition, gin- 
gerly exhibited as curiosities; that is, self- 
consciousness and/or local color. 

Isaac Rosenfeld in his Passage from Home 
has skirted both temptations and alternately 
succumbed to them—but, because he is a writer 
of self-perception and talent, has finally sur- 
mounted them. Where he succumbs it is the 
result of inexperience or insufficiency, never 
because he passes judgment on his origins. The 
novel is neither a sentimental reminiscence nor 
a neurotic retribution; it is an attempt to re- 
capture an aspect of adolescent experience in 
a Jewish family and to weigh that against the 
values of subsequent maturity. 

Passage from Home is an exploration into 
meaning, an involvement in the ambiguous 
zones between surface and essence, their inter- 
changeability and amorphous boundaries. For 
though Bernard, the precocious fifteen-year-old 
who is the central character of the novel, begins 
with a quest for certain truth—a truth as definite 
and “there” as a piece of rock—his whole ex- 
perience leads him to a relativism of constantly 
increasing breadth, or at least a recognition of 
the fact that the search for truth often leads 
merely to the necessity of choosing values. His 
experiences are, on the face of it, inconsequen- 
tial: his introspective curiosity leads him to 
define his family in terms of aspects of either 
his own personality or wish-conceptions about 
his own personality. Already conscious of the 
sense of alienation that is the inescapable heri- 
tage of the son of an immigrant Jewish family, 
he projects his quest for novelty and status into 
his aunt Minna, his “image of experience,” who 
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is estranged from the family. With a mixture 
of innocence and guile unique in a boy like 
himself, he engineers an affair between aunt 
Minna, Bernard’s dead mother’s sister, and 
“cousin” Willy, a Gentile, easy-going friend of 
the family, who finds in his rich sense of life's 
comforts a source of emotional fulfilment not 
given to the tense rebellious Minna. The rela 
tionship of course is doomed to failure, but it 
has the unexpected consequence of exposing 
an aspect of the past of Bernard’s father: an 
old affair with Minna. In shame and fear at 
his discovery, Bernard leaves home, goes to 
live with Minna and Willy, suffers with them 
several weeks of squalor and self-examination, 
and then returns home, there to find a common 
understanding in the mutual acknowledgment 
of guilt he shares with his father, even if they 
fail to cross the boundary from understanding 
to love. 


Into this bare story is pressed an extraordinary 
amount of perception and attempts at definition 
—more perhaps than either the slender frame 
of the novel or the present level of the author's 
sensibility can readily bear. Rosenfeld is pri 
marily concerned, as in his remarkable novel 
ette The Colony, with the relationship between 
external act and internal meaning, their media 
tion, conflict, reconciliation, and ultimate gap. 
His theme is particularly and poignantly suit 
able to this purpose; for it involves the eternal 
pattern of conflict between father and son given 
concreteness in the immigrant Jewish family 
where that conflict takes on especially sharp 
form. (I recall with emotion, for it impinges 
upon my own life—as so many other Jewish 
readers will feel the book does—a scene at the 
end of the novel where, after Bernard’s return, 
his father faces him in judgment and confession 
and begins by a summary symbolic act: “He 
got up from the bed and walked about the room, 
stopping before the bookcase and looking at 
my books. He always seemed to regard them 
as strange and remote objects, symbols of myself, 
and thus related to him—it was with his money 
that I had bought them—and yet as alien and 
hostile as I myself had become. My father ran 
his hand along a row of books. . . Nobody 
who has been brought up in an immigrant 
Jewish family and experienced the helpless, 
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tragic conflict between the father, who seeks in 
his son the fulfilment of his own uninformed 
intellectuality, and the son for whom that very 
fulfilment becomes the brand of alienation—a 
conflict that sometimes does not burst into the 
open but may assume a form of which the 
essence can be described as the “fetishism of 
books”—nobody, I say, who has known this can 
read this passage without feeling that here is 
true and acute perception, the very stuff of 
which literature is made.) 

Bernard is oppressed by moral concerns. He 
is unable to view any action or attitude without 
searching in his mind for its meaning, without 
trying to strip its layers of significance and 
measure their distance from the truth. Super- 
ficial critics have seen in this extraordinary 
sense of complexity a maturity incredible in a 
fifteen-year-old, but their strictures merely in- 
dicate a lack of knowledge of the unusual cir- 
cumstances of Jewish life in America—as well 
as a narrow conception of the function of veri- 
similitude in a creative work. The Jewish im- 
migrant is the most intellectualized of workers 
for a variety of reasons: the traditional forms of 
his religion are highly literary; the compensa- 
tions of an urban, restless, and rootless people 
who can find sustenance only in internalized, 
that is intellectualized, experiences, lead him to 
an overvaluation of the significance—as well as 
the cash value—of verbal and written adroitness. 
Since he himself has not the opportunity to so 
develop but must, as he puts it, “spend the rest 
of his days in the shop,” he centers his hopes 
on his favorite son. The result is: precocity, 
internality, moral quest and self-judgment, a 
neurotic need for perfection. This is the pat- 
tern of Bernard’s experience in Passage from 
Home. 

Bernard approaches his world in his fif- 
teenth year, when he “first felt respect for 
human intelligence,” with a yearning—doomed 
to frustration, since internally contradictory— 
for both experience and innocence. He is con- 
stantly aware of his own duplicities, constantly 
torturing himself with a realization that older 
people have learned to accept with resignation: 
the realization that there is always divergence 
between the feeling and the word, even when 
one is most sincere. It is this early perception of 
the inescapable dilemmas of life that leads him 
to the mischief that is the external action of 
the book and which none of the other charac- 
ters can comprehend. He is not concerned with 
acts of behavior but rather the sin within the 
heart, the internal gnawing between one’s 
realization of what one is and the feeling of 
potentiality. “But it was the great sins, the 
ones we committed deeply, which were either 
too clear or too dim to stand before our sight.” 
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And together with this preoccupation with 
guilt and innocence, Bernard, bred in the ideal- 
ist atmosphere of Jewish tradition, which per- 
sists regardless of the squalor of its setting, 
continues his search for perfection, for the true 
moment of life that is to sum up all meaning. 
Once he seems to find it: at a gathering of 
Hasidim who lose themselves in religious ecsta- 
sy; but the very choice of this incident to 
symbolize the true moment of life is highly 
significant, as if Rosenfeld were saying that 
here is an aspect of the past, enviable and total 
in its meaning, but lost to us, the Bernards. 
After he leaves the Hasidim, Bernard asks him- 
self: “Why were people incapable of remaining 
fixed to the best moments of their lives?” 

These are Bernard’s concerns—derived from 
tradition, bred in conflict, and sharpened in 
alienation. Although only a boy, he is already 
appalled at his inability to find love; his person- 
ality has been split into participant and observer, 
into actor and spectator, and his innermost 
conscious self is the spectator. Is love then 
possible where there is no unity of being? 
Bernard discovers for himself, at the age of 
fifteen, that pervasive curse of the intellectual: 
the fact that his magnified powers as spectator 
inhibit his attempts to act. 

It is to this predicament that Bernard brings 
himself before his reconciliation with his father. 
The reconciliation itself is a splendid chapter: 
Bernard, who has feared his father because he 
felt himself unworthy of the latter’s justness 
and authority, comes with a yearning for con- 
fession: he is at last ready to assume the obe- 
dient role of the son. But, ironically, it is now 
the father who falters; it is he who confesses his 
past, he who seeks to evade the unpleasant by 
2 smeared gesture of weakness. Bernard is dis- 
appointed, for he cannot find forgiveness and 
expiation in one who is also weak and in no 
essential way his moral superior. His fear is 
forever lost and with it the love that might have 
been its ultimate issue. Instead there is now 
understanding: he has become in his own frail 
being father and son, the confessor and con- 
fessed, the judge and sinner. And some day 
understanding may prove to be enough. 


Tue burden of this material is very heavy for 
a novel as slight in plot as Passage from Home. 
Perhaps its major weakness, from which most 
of its others flow, lies in the problem of per- 
spective, a most difficult one for this kind of 
novel. It is written in the first person singular 
as a recollection of past experience. But is 
the “I” of the novel the adolescent who has 
fully seized the being of the narrator, dispos- 
sessed him, so to speak, and supplanted his 
present consciousness? Or is the “I” the narra- 
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tor who is firmly fixed in himself and is telling 
the story from the perspective of his present 
being? Presumably it might be possible for the 
narrator to shift perspectives—it would certainly 
make for an extraordinarily subtle exchange of 
sights—but such a method requires a skill, a 
matured clarity and objectivity about the self 
which Rosenfeld cannot possibly have as yet. 
The result is a certain lack of clarity in placing 
the novel’s center of vision. 

From this lack there follow several others. At 
times Rosenfeld lapses into the temptations 
mentioned at the beginning of this review: he 
indulges in cozy and coy passages of ersatz folk- 
lore; and he breaks out, in the early part of the 
book, with occasional surprising bits of self- 
justification as if in his later being he has to 
justify—if only to himself—his adolescence. 

Where his perception fails him, or where he 
has overburdened his writing with weights it 
is not yet prepared to carry, he lapses into a 
kind of jargon of abstract psychological discus- 
sion. (And except for such lapses, his language 
is hard and concrete, full of simple visual im- 
agery which is integral to the thought, as fresh 
a conveyer as the materials it bears.) In certain 
passages Rosenfeld’s ear for Yiddish speech be- 
trays him into too literal translations into Eng- 
lish, with the result often clumsy and uneasy. 
His is not yet a sustained style: there are pass- 
ages that bog down, that cannot support the 
content Rosenfeld presses upon them. Perhaps 
in this disparity between his thought and its 
fruition in style is the one decisive indication of 
his youth and immaturity as a novelist. 

Nonetheless these strictures are insignificant 
in comparison with his achievement. One tries 
without success to recall a novel written in the 
last several years as rich and warm, as pliant 
and amenable to a variety of meanings, as per- 
ceptive of the internal areas of existence, as 
Passage from Home. Its very difficulties and 
shortcomings are themselves indications of the 
dimensions of Rosenfeld’s talent. The novel is 
not merely a promise, though it is certainly 
that; it is a fulfilment. 


Can Palestine Be Self-Supporting? 


PALESTINE: PROBLEM AND Promise. AN 
Economic Strupy. By Roserr R. 
NatHan, Oscar Gass, Donatp 
CreaMER. Washington, D. C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1946. 675 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Atvin JoHNsoN 


Rosert R. NarTHan is one of the most 


talented economists of our time. He is 
magnificently equipped with a mastery of 
theoretical and statistical techniques; he ex 
hibits a rare combination of patient inquiry 
and creative imagination, and he is as fair 
and honest as it is given mere mortal to be. 
The book Dr. Nathan and his associates have 
put out deserves the attention of every one 
interested in the problems of Palestine and the 
Near East, and of every economist who likes 
to see sound but enterprising theory wedded to 
unqualified respect for the facts. 

This is not a political book. Dr. Nathan 
does not go into diatribes against the British 
Palestinian policy. He assumes the validity of 
the Balfour Declaration, promising Palestin: 
to the Jews as a homeland, and he contem 
plates the admission of Jews to Palestine with 
a view to their becoming a majority in thx 
area. Dr. Nathan is under no illusions as t 
Arab consent. If such consent is neces 
sary, there can be no considerable immigration 
into Palestine. More by implication than 
directly, Dr. Nathan regards a return to the 
Balfour Declaration as necessary and inevitable 

The general scheme of the book is first to 
analyze the economic situation of Palestin: 
today, covering the problems of agriculture, 
manufacturing and trade, and their possibilities 
of development; second, to study the con 
sequences for employment and production of 
introducing various numbers of immigrants, 
say 616,000, 860,000, or 1,125,000. This 
second part of Dr. Nathan’s project is the 
most interesting, although worked out on a 
hypothetical basis. What the student of the 
Palestine problem needs to know is whether, 
with a large increase in population, Palestine 
can be self-supporting or must become an in 
ternational almshouse. 


THE economic situation of Palestine is not on 
first inspection a happy one. Palestine has no 
raw materials, except the minerals, principally 
potash and borine, in the waters of the Dead 
Sea. An indefinite production of potash is 
possible, at costs that compare favorably with 
those of German and Alsatian potash produc 
tion. As world consumption of potash fertil 
izer is increasing rapidly, we may expect the 
Palestinian potash industry to expand and to 
yield considerable exchange to balance imports. 

Palestine has some six million acres of land, 
but more than half of this land is either too 
dry or too rough for tillage. There is indeed 
considerable rainfall in the country as a whole, 
but this is concentrated in limited areas of 
high ground where it feeds the Jordan and 
other streams, or supplies the underground 
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water now exploited by the orange-growers of 
the dry coastal plain. While meager crops of 
wheat can be had in the semi-arid regions, 
effective agriculture is possible only with irriga- 
tion. There is sufficient water in Palestine to 
irrigate at least a million additional acres. 
But this water can be had only at a large ex- 
pense for impounding dams and canals. I 
have found no estimates of the average acre 
cost of irrigation on so extended a scale. From 
American experience I should judge that it can 
not be less than $300 per acre. This is too 
large an investment for anything but intensive 
agriculture, even if the land could be acquired 
at a reasonable price—which, owing to the 
restrictions on Jewish land purchase, is not now 
the case. 

Orange production can stand high water- 
rates, provided that marketing conditions are 
satisfactory. The Palestinian orange is said to 
be the best in the world—at least the best that 
is produced in any considerable quantity. It 
had conquered important Western European 
markets before the war and may be expected 
to pick up again as the European standard 
of living improves. In view of the experience 
of our own orange growers, and the difficulties 
they encountered in establishing a steady mar- 
ket, although operating mostly within a single 
political area, I cannot help regarding the posi- 
tion of Palestinian citrus as rather precarious. 

The authors believe that Palestine could 
develop an important export of winter 
vegetables. The climate is about that of 
Southern California, with the advantage of 
freedom from frosts. But it is one thing for 
California to build up markets within the 
greatest existing area of high living standards. 
It will be a much more difficult matter for 
Palestine to build up such markets in the 
various countries of Western Europe, where 
standards of living will rise very slowly. 

Palestine must import most of her bread 
grain and feed concentrates for her growing 
herds of milch cows. She must import most of 
her meat, and she will continue to be a heavy 
importer of fish until fisheries have developed 
in the eastern Mediterranean and the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

Palestine must import practically all raw 
materials and fuel. Obviously she must have 
considerable exports of manufactures. Down 
to the war she had developed some specialties, 
like artificial teeth and small cut diamonds, for 
which there were extensive markets. No doubt 
she will develop additional specialties later. 
But for the light industrial products which 
figure largely in international trade, Palestine 
is at a disadvantage. Her population is not 


possessed of a high order of industrial skill. 
India and Japan could compete while acquiring 
skill, but on the basis of wages too low to be 
endured by a population of Western origin. 


PALESTINE may be the land of heart’s desire, 
but it is certainly not a land of abundance. 
Yet she has been self-supporting, and during 
the war has accumulated a large stock of ster- 
ling exchange. Can she support a larger popu- 
lation? 

Dr. Nathan and his associates are adherents 
of the dynamic theory of population. Within 
limits, every increase in population brings more 
than proportionate returns. Production is more 
efficient in the larger unit than in the smaller. 
A transportation system handling the traffic 
of two million people can handle each unit 
more cheaply. Extensive irrigation works can 
be installed more economically for a larger 
number of water-users. Local markets have a 
place for many specialties when they cater to a 
dense population. . 

A study of the author’s detailed calcula- 
tions will convince the reader that for Palestine 
the argument is sound. It will be as easy— 
indeed easier—for Palestine to support two 
million Jews as to support the present 600,000. 

But to maintain even the existing population 
satisfactorily, an efficient and intelligent govern- 
ment is necessary, and this the British mandate 
has not supplied. It has done nothing about 
surveying the water resources; it has taken 
no part in the development of irrigation; it has 
done nothing about afforestation; it is little 
interested in education. While most other 
countries regulated their trade and used their 
imports as a lever for making a place for 
their exports, the Mandate government per- 
sisted in a scheme of equal treatment of all 
countries, however unequally they treated 
Palestine. Countries like Japan were per- 
mitted to dump their goods ad libitum in 
Palestine. 

Nor has the Mandate government managed 
its fiscal policies well. The taxation system 
is essentially regressive, resting with its heaviest 
weight on the poor. The currency problem 
is handled badly. As Robert Nathan remarks 
somewhere, far from mastering the finance of 
the era of Keynes, the mandatory governments 
can only try, and not very successfully, to rise 
to the level of John Stuart Mill. 

But Robert Nathan exculpates the Man- 
date government from all charges of malice in 
its consistent mismanagement. It is an offshoot 
of the Colonial Office, a dying branch on the 
trunk of British government. It is animated 
by the ideals, practices, and techniques of 
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the age of Victoria, when the British accepted 
without qualification the dogma of the un- 
changing East. Convinced that the East can 
never change, the Colonial Ofhce functionary 
conceives of imperial rule as essentially nothing 
but policing. His job is to keep order and if 
organized movements arise to embarrass him, 
he tries the technique of dividing and con- 
quering. 

Even with free immigration and the un- 
limited right to purchase land, I doubt that 
Dr. Nathan’s promise of a_ self-supporting 
Jewish community of two million souls can be 
realized if the British mandatory government 
remains. Palestine is eminently a country in 
which government needs to play a vigorously 
constructive role. Only a constructive govern- 
ment could develop fully the life-giving water 
resources. Only a government could set up 
an adequate system of education and technical 
training. Only a government could afforest 
the burnt-out hills and restore their pristine 
beauty and usefulness. 

That dusty Mandate government does not 
even dream of doing the things that are need- 
ful. And even in its self-limited sphere the 
mandatory government is hopelessly snagged 
in the Jewish-Arab conflict. It is the busi- 
ness of the government to keep order, but it 
is always getting itself pulled off its moorings 
by disorder on one side or the other. It was 
Arab violence that led to the White Paper and 
the repudiation of the essential principles of 
the Mandate. It was Arab violence that led 
to the separation of Transjordania and the 
fixing of the boundary line in the middle of the 
Jordan, to the lasting bedevilment of any plan 
for using the Jordan for power and irrigation. 


Tue British in Palestine have been rich in 
good intentions—but Hell is paved with good 
intentions. The British meant to be kind to 
the Jews and to cultivate the friendship of 
the Arab world. The Arab world has never 
had any friendship for England and never will 
have any. If it had dared, it would have joined 
the Axis, whose ideal of life came far nearer 
to that of the Arab effendis and rack-rent land- 
lords than to that of a Western democracy. 

A return to the Balfour Declaration is not 
only the honest solution, but the only prac- 
ticable solution of the problem of Palestine. 
Under such a policy the hard-working, pro- 
gressive, hopeful Palestinian state envisaged 
by Robert Nathan and his colleagues could be- 
come a reality. A continuance of present policy 
amounts to throwing the present 600,000 Jews 
to the Arab wolves. 

But would there not then be peace in the 


Near East? The Near East is not far from 
Russia. The case of Azerbaijan is illuminating, 
There too, the ancient combination of rack 
rent landlords, grasping usurers, and corrupt 
politicians battened upon the miserable bones 
of the peasants and laborers. Whether Russia 
engineered the recent uprising or not, th 
very example of the Russian system across th: 
border would have been enough to stir revolu 
tion. Soon all Iran is likely to go the same 
way, and Iraq. And the British will 
they had followed honestly the injunctions ol 
the Mandate and had set up a vigorous West 
ern state, capable eventually of exerting 
salutary influence upon the hinterland. 

It is not yet too late. But time presses. 


wish 


Is There a Jewish Art? 


A History oF Jewish Art. By Franz 


LANDSBERGER. Cincinnati, Union of 


Hebrew Congregations, 1946. 369 pp. 
Reviewed by 
Racuert WIscHNITZER-BERNSTEIN 

“Is THERE such a thing as Jewish art?” This 
challenging question, raised by Dr. Landsberger 
at the outset of his discussion, was asked with 
much insistence seventeen years ago by the 
late Ernst Cohn-Wiener in his Juedische Kunst 
Operating with the then current concept o! 
“Kunstwollen” Cor “will to art”), Cohn-Wiene: 
denied in the Jews—or at least in the ancient 
Israelites—the presence of any elemental urge 
to recreate the visual world. The ancient Jews, 
he pointed out, had produced no sculpture in 
the round and nothing in the way of portrayals 
of national heroes and historical events. They 
had practiced the applied arts of decoration and 
some minor arts; in architecture they had been 
dependent on foreign guidance. 

Cohn-Wiener discussed Jewish art in su 
sequent periods down to the roth century in 
the same vein, desperately struggling for a 
definition and troubled by the apparent in 
ability of Jewish art in the past to equal the 
high achievement of others. Only in the art of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries did Cohn 
Wiener see Jewish creative energy at last re 
leased. This, for him, was the drama of Jewish 
art. 

Dr. Landsberger, on the other hand, accepts 
Jewish art with all its past limitations, and thus 
abandons the reticence and apologies that once 
sharpened our sense of frustration in connection 
with Jewish art. He is able to do away with 
such inhibitions, in part because, in line with a 
general contemporary trend, he includes the 
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lesser arts in the field of his investigation. The 
discovery of Mexican popular art and the recog- 
nition of the merits of provincial art, amateur 
art, and domestic art in general—the art of 
simple craftsmen like coachmakers, boat-build- 
ers and the like—have in recent years promoted 
what we might call a democratization of art 
criticism and scholarship. Once the presence of 
art is admitted and recognized on every level, 
we may candidly enjoy a “cug-page” used for a 
love letter, or—to turn to the Jewish field—a 
Misrach tablet, as we would a poem or picture. 


Dr. LANDSBERGER is faced at the start, in Bib- 
lical times, with the problem of the Tyrian 
craftsmen who were called to Jerusalem to work 
on the building of the Temple. Such arrange- 
ments were by no means unique to the Jews, but 
in later periods it became a permanent situation; 
and thus the problem of the Tyrian craftsmen 
takes on symbolic significance. Scattered among 
the nations and restricted by exclusively Chris- 
tian guilds, Jews had to employ Gentile crafts- 
men to build their synagogues and fashion their 
ceremonial objects. And whereas the Jewish 
Commonwealth in Palestine had subjected for- 
eign artisans to its own customs and traditions, 
the case was reversed in later times. The Chris- 
tian silversmith in Frankfort who manufactured 
a Hanukah lamp for a Jewish patron was largely 
free to express himself. And yet this Hanukah 
lamp shows some stylistic features in common 
with Hanukah lamps made in other countries 
by other Gentiles. However slight, the influence 
of the Jewish employer was apparent. Hence, 
Dr. Landsberger argues, the lamp became a 
work of Jewish art. 

But what about a history of Jewish art? Is 
Jewish art a continuous process, interrupted by 
migrations, but resumed nevertheless and car- 
ried on in a constant and specifically Jewish 
spirit? Landsberger is aware of this problem and 
attempts to link together such widely spaced 
phenomena as the Great Jewish Basilica at Alex- 
andria, hypothetically envisaged on the basis of 
a Talmudic description, and a 12th-century 
synagogue at Toledo in Spain. Whether such a 
link can be proved is not a matter to be discus- 
sed here—but the search for such links is bound 
to produce results. Again, a particular aptitude 
of the Jews seems to have been seal-engraving, 
and the Biblical seal-makers of the period of the 
Kings find their counterparts in the Jewish seal- 
makers of the 18th century in Europe. Of 
course, the weakness of such speculations is 
the assumption of permanent national charac- 
teristics—which still have to be demonstrated. 
The 18th-century seal-engravers were for the 
most part coin minters, and mint-leasing was 
one of the Jewish professions. Thus social and 
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economic factors, and not inherited aptitudes, 
may fully account for the Jewish seal-engravers 
of the 18th century. 

In the light of modern research, which shows 
how every trend in art tends to become “inter 
national” and gather up peoples of different 
ethnic backgrounds, it may be less important to 
prove the originality and “specialness” of Jewish 
art than to account for the existence of Jewish 
art at all in the face of the Second Command- 
ment. Here Dr. Landsberger shows that there 
were popular sects in Biblical times that op- 
posed urban life and the arts associated with a 
higher standard of living, and that it was these 
sects that may have given the commandment its 
traditionally strict interpretation. Yet it appears 
most plausibly, that there was nothing per 
manent about the prohibitions in the Second 
Commandment—that they were matters of fluc- 
tuating influences. The arts may have flour- 
ished at one time, only to be attacked at an- 
other, but without their right to existence being 
necessarily threatened as a matter of religious 
principle. 

Another problem confronting the historian of 
Jewish art is its relationship to Christian art. 
Recent excavations have confirmed Strzygow- 
ski’s anticipations of a now vanished post-Bibli- 
cal Jewish art that inspired Christian art in its 
beginnings. Dr. Landsberger even asserts that 
Gentiles adopted Jewish design to such a point 
that in many cases all they did was to substitute 
the cross for the seven-branched candlestick. 
Here, Dr. Landsberger obviously oversimplifies 
the situation, without offering enough evidence 
for his contention. 


Do artists of mixed descent belong in a his- 
tory of Jewish art? Do half- and quarter-Jews 
who embraced Christianity belong there? The 
author has included them all, sparing no effort 
to trace their ancestries. 

“What, then, is Jewish art?” I was asked by 
a friend to whom I showed this volume. 

“Can you tell me,” I retorted, “what is 
French or English art, honestly and in a few 
words? I know,” I hastened to add, anticipating 
his reply, “you will think of Watteau or Manet, 
and then of Gainsborough or Reynolds—Con- 
stable perhaps. aie 

“That's it,” he said. “I do not see Jewish per- 
sonalities.” 

This brief dialogue directs us to a weakness 
of Dr. Landsberger’s book. His broad and gen- 
erous definition of Jewish art makes a place for 
everything. In his anxiety to give a many-sided 
picture of Jewish artistic activity, he has neg- 
lected, it seems to me, to pay attention to 
specific quality. He uses the word “beautiful” 
too often, perhaps. But beyond beauty lies the 
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problem of personality in art; and personality 
produces quality. Those who have lectured be- 
fore Jewish audiences have heard that ever-re- 
curring question: Do we Jews have great artists, 
works of great significance? 

I am afraid that we have failed to interpret 
our Jewish artists with the same enthusiasm and 
interest that we have shown about such of our 
great writers as Bialik, Sholom Aleichem, Pe- 
retz—who have been, time and again, related 
vividly to our living experience and shifting 
values. We have failed to examine our artists 
against their Jewish background and to inte- 
grate them in the general scene. This, no doubt, 
helps account for the scepticism we are met 
with when we refer to Jewish art. 

He who sets out to write a history of Jewish 
art should not evade the problem of personality. 
It is crucial. For only the emergence of strong 
artistic personalities among Jews will justify our 
claim that Jewish art exists. However tolerant 
we mean to be with regard to the past, one 
thing is certain—if, with all the opportunities 
an artist has today, we can still produce only 
mediocrities, then no well-meaning surveys will 
ever convince our public that Jewish art has yet 
accomplished anything of significance. 

Lionello Venturi, an Italian, worded the sub- 
title of a recent book of his: “From Giotto to 
Chagall.” This was indeed a great tribute to a 
Jewish painter, but there are other Jewish artists, 
too, who deserve not only to be mentioned but 
to be evaluated with warmth and enthusiasm. 

It would take another book to develop a con- 
ception of Jewish art history on these lines. 
Such a book would have to be, perhaps, the 


product of a collective effort. 


Did Germany Try Democracy? 


By S. 
York, 


GERMANY TRIED Democracy. 
Wittiam~ Hatrperin. New 
Crowell, 1946. 567 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Kart Korscu 


Proressor HALPERIN deals very sparingly with 
democracy as it was experienced and practiced 
(more or less successfully) by the German 
people themselves or by the various strata of 
which the German nation was composed. He 
prefers to concentrate on the more spectacular 
forms—the deeds of party leaders and parties 
in parliamentary politics—in which the real 
struggle for and against a democratic form of 
government and a democratically conceived for- 
eign policy for Germany reflected itself. The 
greater part of his book is the condensed repro- 
duction and expert historical interpretation of 
a great mass of carefully selected documents, 
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especially the public speeches made by political 
leaders on the occasions of great parliamentary 
decisions or of international meetings between 
statesmen and diplomats. 


Wiruin its limits—that is, as a general politi 
cal, or “parliamentary” history of the German 
Republic from 1918 to 1933—Professor Hal- 
perin’s book is an outstanding contribution. 
3ut this reviewer, who lived through the critical 
years in which “Germany tried democracy,” 
and who participated in the parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary phases of that historical 
experience, feels that a predominantly parlia 
mentary approach is particularly unsuited to 
the understanding of the decisive events of this 
period. 

Of all the statesmen who were in the author's 
view the foremost champions of German democ 
racy, none ever committed himself unambigu- 
ously to the fight for a permanent democratic 
government. The Social Democrat Ebert, who 
was People’s Commissar and later Reich-Presi 
dent, from the first cooperated secretly with 
the military chiefs of the Kaiser’s defeated army, 
and said of himself that he “hated the revolution 
like sin.” Stresemann, Ebert’s successor dur 
ing the period of the so-called stabilization of 
the Weimar republic and a representative of 
the big industrial interests, professed a “con- 
ciliatory policy” but helped the monarchist and 
authoritarian Hindenburg write his Tannen 
berg speech of 1927; Stresemann was fond of 
saying that he remained a monarchist at heart 
in spite of his recently adopted “realistic atti 
tude.” 

Even more ambiguous was the position of 
that extraordinary “democratic” leader of the 
last phase of the German republic, singled out 
by Professor Halperin for the most enthusiastic 
praise—the Centrist Chancellor Bruening. Pro 
fessor Halperin reports how Bruening, who 
had just suffered a humiliating defeat at the 
polls and was backed only by “the president, 
the Reichswehr, and the palace camarilla,” 
announced at the beginning of his second term 
of office in September 1930 that he would 
“fight the Reichstag tooth and nail, even if, 
in the process, a dictatorship would have to be 
created.” A few pages later, however, Pro 
fessor Halperin solemnly assures us that at that 
very moment the unfortunate Chancellor was 
“more than ever able to impress all but the most 
prejudiced with the sincerity of his faith in the 
democratic process.” 

We seem to find the same paradox in the 
events which brought Bruening’s government 
to an end in 1932. We are told that the Chan- 
cellor was suddenly asked to resign by the very 
man for whose re-election he had just fought 
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with “leonine energy’—Hindenburg. And then 
Professor Halperin writes a few sentences that 
seem to embody all the contradictions and dis- 
tortions that arise when historical figures are 
iudged, not by their actions, but by what they 
themselves say about their own motives. “The 
dismissal of Bruening sealed the fate of German 
democracy. True, he had not hesitated to govern 
in undemocratic fashion and to defy the repre 
sentatives of the people. He had been sustained 
in office by the forces of reaction and had per- 
mitted himself to be used by them for their 
own purposes. But he believed in the demo 
cratic principle and hoped to see it resurrected 
when the need for emergency measures had 
vanished.” 

It was not the dismissal of Bruening in 
1932 but rather his assumption of office in 
1930 that “sealed the fate of German democ 
racv.” It was Bruening who inaugurated that 
particular form of “democratic rule” which even 
Professor Halperin calls “the presidential dic 
tatorship,” and which was in fact no longer 
based on a parliamentary majority but ex- 
clusively on the constant and patent misuse 
of the far-reaching emergency powers of Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution. There was 
no difference in this respect between rule by 
emergency decree as practised by Bruening and 
the kind of rule maintained by his two suc- 
cessors during the last nine months of the 
agony of the German Republic. The only time 
a semblance of parliamentary majority rule was 
reintroduced in Germany after 1930 was when 
the chancellorship was transferred with unin 
peachable parliamentary correctness to the 
sworn enemy of the Republic, Adolph Hitler, 
in January, 1933. 

For a glimpse of the really decisive forces 
that were locked in murta! struggle in every 
sphere of the economic, social, and political 
life of the Weimar Republic—-most of them out- 
side parliament--we reter the reader to the 
books written by such “participant observers” 
as the late Arthur Rosenberg, and to the great 
mass of new material brought to light recently 
by the opening of the secret archives of the 


Republic and the Third Reich. 


Proressor Halperin does examine a few of the 
hidden undercurrents at play in Germany’s 
struggle for democracy, but he fails to recog- 
nize the real meaning of certain contradictory 
and startling situations that arose periodically 
without relation to the intentions and speeches 
of leading statesmen. Thus he does no justice 
to the violent struggle for and against the Fac- 
tory Councils fought between different currents 
of the workers’ movement in 1919; this struggle 
is here dealt with as a minor jurisdictional con- 
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Hict between the Social-Democratic party and 
the trade unions. 

Professor Halperin is far too reticent about the 
important effects of anti-Russian and pro-Rus 
sian influences at various times on internal de 
velopments in Germany. He speaks of the 
futile demands made by the Allied powers for 
the dissolution of the Free Corps and other 
semi-military units in 1920—but he forgets 
the practical assistance and encouragement 
given to these secret organizations by anti 
Bolshevist Allied generals and statesmen dur 
ing the first phase of the Republic. Similarly, 
he recognizes a positive relationship between 
Germany and Russia only to the extent that it 
was formally expressed in the treaties of Rapallo 
and Berlin in 1922 and 1926—but he does not 
mention the fact that the secret cooperation of 
reactionary German generals and _ politicians 
with Soviet Russia had important consequences 
in connection with the growth of anti-demo 
cratic tendencies in domestic and foreign policy 
during the later phases of the Weimar republic. 


Human Values 


On THE Nature oF Vatue: THe Put 
LOSOPHY OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. By 
Mitron R. Konvrrz. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 128 pages. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Arruur E. Mureny 


Ir 1s good to see that the ideas of Samuel 
Alexander are again being studied and dis- 
cussed. Alexander taught at Manchester for 
many years and died in 1938. On its appear- 
ance in 1920 his Space, Time and Deity was 
acclaimed, as it deserved to be, as one of the 
major achievements of a great period in British 
philosophy, and its author was ranked with 
Bradley and, a little later, with Whitehead, as 
a speculative genius of the first order. Today, 
however, there are few, even among graduate 
students of philosophy, who have read exten- 
sively in Space, Time and Deity or could say 
much more of its doctrine than that it is a kind 
of monistic realism, a variant of the theory of 
emergent evolution and, perhaps, that it pro- 
poses a queer idea of “deity” as a not yet 
actualized emergent quality, higher than life 
or mind, which the Universe in its temporal 
progress is in process of attaining. 

Even Dr. Konvitz, whose able study of 
Alexander’s value theory is a useful contribu- 
tion to our understanding of this great and 
currently neglected philosopher, tells us in his 
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preface that “Our main interest is not in 
Alexander but in the theory of value.” Yet 
the theory of value we have always with us, 
and while Dr. Konvitz’ discussion is often acute 
and suggestive, it is not, in this brief presenta- 
tion, fully enough developed or articulated to 
call for extended notice in this journal. The 
noteworthy aspect of his book is rather the 
fact that it may serve to remind us of the 
abiding value of the teachings of the phi 
losopher whose work it discusses and thus lead 
others to turn to that philosophy at first hand 
for the wisdom it can abundantly supply. 

The causes of the waning of Alexander’s 
influence in the later years of the between wars 
period are instructive. First of all, this is a 
remarkably sustained and closely knit phi 
losophy, not easily grasped at first glance or in 
fragments, or in a condensed version which 
he who runs may read. Its parts all hang 
together and must be understood together if 
adequate sense is to be made of them. And the 
most fundamental of these parts, the analysis 
of space-time itself as the stuff of reality and 
matrix of becoming, is by no means easy to 
understand after even the closest sort of 
scrutiny. Yet what Alexander has to say on 
this subject is not more abstruse than are the 
disquisitions of Whitehead on “Process and 
Reality,” and Whitehead has certainly not 
lacked admiring disciples during this period. 
The real trouble is of a different sort. 


ALEXANDER’s philosophy is a variety of philo- 
sophical naturalism, whose aim is to “de- 
anthropomorphise”—“to order man and mind 
to their natural place among the world of 
finite things.” It can offer, in consequence, 
no glad tidings of an ultimate reality in which 
“in the end” our values are conserved and 
our best hopes assured of a metaphysically 
guaranteed attainment. Yet, on the other hand, 
there is nothing of the debunker or iconoclast 
about Alexander; his affiliations in method and 
point of view are with the great speculative 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
Spinoza chief among them, and he surveys 
the world of events with a wonderful serenity 
and coolness of vision. He does not preach, 
crusade, or even argue very much. His interest 
is in seeing things together and as they are, 
in the full scope and range of their being, 
and it is this synoptic insight that is the chief 
reward that his philosophy can offer. It is no 
wonder that amid the excitements and _in- 
security and fighting gospels of the recent past 
there have been few with the time, patience 
or objectivity of philosophical interest to appre- 
ciate it, 

In the theory of value, to which Dr. Konvitz’ 


book limits its attention, this quality of 
Alexander’s thought is particularly apparent 
Human values are facts in a space-time world 
within which man is a later comer with no 
peculiar metaphysical privileges or status of his 
own. Mind is an emergent within this growin 
world—the latest but by no means the last « 
ontologically highest—and it is only when mind 
has mixed itself with its subject-matter that 
the human values of beauty, truth and good 
ness occur. Yet mind, though not the only 
ultimate reality, is a reality none the less, and 
values that belong to objects as possessed by 
minds do genuinely belong to them in that 
relation. To see these values at once in thi 
distinctive nature as human achievements, in 
art and, science and the social good, and at th. 
same time as illustrations, on the human level 
of a process of adaptation that is spatio-temporal 
in its basis and characteristic of the process 
of evolution throughout the natural world, is 
to see them synoptically, without either cyni 
cism or illusion, as factors in a natural world 
whose reality they share and exemplify. Ther 
is a comprehensive sanity about this way of 
understanding values which only the great 
philosophies have achieved and even thev not 
always. 

Dr. Konvitz follows this value theory out 
into its more detailed analysis of beauty, 
goodness, and truth, and finds much to criticiz: 
in it. His criticisms are often well founded 
especially those directed against Alexander's 
acceptance of “the social mind” as a standard 
of goodness and truth, and his too-extensive 
appeal of “coherence” throughout. The sug 
gestion that what Alexander should have meant 
by truth was “a correspondence of coherences” 
is ingenious and plausible, and helps to clear 
up ambiguities in the theory analyzed. -At 
times, however, Dr. Konvitz seems to achieve 
a specious clarity by forcing the theory criti 
cized into a pattern too narrow to do justice 
tu its actual intent. It is always dangerous to 
oversimplify Alexander or try to impale him 
on an “either-or.” He will have things together, 
even those which the rules of ordinary language 
have taught us to put asunder, and there is 
an inclusive adequacy in his account of, for 
example, beauty, which outweighs the points 
in argument that can be scored against it 
What he saw was often more convincing than 
what he said, but what he said was significant 
enough to bring those with the patience to 
understand him to share in what he saw. If 
Dr. Konvitz’ book helps materially, as it should, 
in the rediscovery of the abiding importance 
of this insight, it will thereby have made a 
considerable contribution to contemporary phil 
sophical thought. 
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Anti-Pragmatic Liberal 
VaLues FoR Survival. By Lewis Mum 
corp. New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1946. 314 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Witi1aM Barrett 


Tus book, a collection of articles (some of 
which appeared in the liberal weeklies), radio 
talks, and public addresses, all centering more 
or less about the political situation at the 
time of our entry into the war, might seem 
somewhat out of date at the present moment 
ot publication. From a political point of view 
it is questionable whether these pieces were 
not out of date at their moment of composi- 
tion; but in the matter of Mumford’s vague 
yearnings for an anti-scientific faith, they are, 
1 am afraid, very much in the wind. 

Mumford was ahead of other liberals in 
advocating our entry into the war, and with 
that position I have no quarrel, but he failed 
at that time in one of the essential require- 
ments of a political writer: he produced no 
political perspective or general program for 
the war. The grounds upon which we were 
to wage war turn out in his case to be simply 
the abhorrence of Hitler and Nazism. Hatred 
of Hitler and National Socialism was an 
inescapable datum for any decent political 
thinker—but it was a datum, and not a pro- 
gram, for political action. Mumford failed to 
examine concretely the political possibilities 
the war would bring, the political ends (besides 
the downfall of Hitler) it might accomplish, 
and the changes in the European structure 
that were to be worked for or guarded against. 
These are some of the problems we would 
expect a political writer to deal with; but they 
belong in the realm of the definite, the prag- 
matic, where Mumford never is and apparently 
never wants to be at home: he prefers the more 
misty and rarefied atmosphere of moral 
preachment. 

My difficulty with Mumford’s vagueness 
begins, in fact, with his title. Are these values 
simply tools to help us survive or do our 
values really justify our survival? It seems to 
me that values, if they mean anything, are 
things for the sake of which we survive and 
not the other way round, as his title would 
have it; and if in turn they do help us survive, 
if they give us strength to go on, they never 
do so by being offered as “for survival.” The 
ambiguity seems to conceal also an assumption 
of unjustified optimism; but evil seems to have 
just as tenacious roots as the good. and Hit- 
ler’s regime, had it succeeded in overrunning 
all Europe, might have survived for an in- 
definite night in human history. 


But these are very minor difficulties before 
the essential one of trying to find out just 
what Mumford’s values are—a search which 
brings us to the crux of his book: the distinc- 
tion between “pragmatic liberalism” and “ideal 
liberalism.” Pragmatic liberalism, Mumford 
holds, is the child of the Enlightenment of the 
18th century and as such is to be condemned 
as placing too much faith in science, reason, 
and the possibilities of human progress. Mum- 
ford does not tell us very clearly in what we 
are to put our faith if not in these; his “ideal 
liberal” seems to differ from the pragmatist 
in having ideals, not underestimating the 
emotions, and regarding evil as a positive fact 
in the world. 

Mumford’s castigation of the role of “prag- 
matic liberalism” might apply in certain re- 
spects (though even there certainly not in all) 
to some liberals of the 19th century, but I do 
not know any living pragmatist who does not 
have ideals, does not believe that evil, and 
plenty of it, exists in the world, or who thinks 
nothing of human emotions. If Mumford is 
talking about anybody at all, presumably John 
Dewey—who as the greatest and most famous 
pragmatist should incarnate all the vices of 
the type—would be an_ over-intellectualized 
emotionless human skeleton without ideals—a 
rather surprising portrait, to say the least, for 
anybody who knows either the man or his 
works. 


Bur 1 suspect the real difhculty in Mum- 
ford’s “ideal liberalism” is its vague and 
unexpressed religious content. Behind his 
castigation of “pragmatic liberalism” lies the 
influence of Reinhold Niebuhr and the brood- 
ing shadow of Original Sin. But there is the 
significant difference that Niebuhr views the 
shortcomings of liberalism from the point of 
view of a fairly definite religious belief, while 
Mumford’s religion (as far as one can judge 
from his writing) is an attitude, a posture, an 
emotional aspiration which seems to find in- 
tellectual commitment unnecessary. As far as 
I can make out from this book, Mumford’s 
religion is a compost of pious references to the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the city of God, and to the 
futility of too much confidence in science—not 
a very promising indication for a definite creed. 
Those who are serious about it cannot regard 
religion as a mere escape into vagueness; and if 
we take religion seriously, we cannot take 
Mumford seriously. 

The last section of the book is a series of 
“Letters to Germans,” which Mumford wrote 
for the use of the OWI. This propagan- 
dist inspiration may account in part for the 
tone of persistent berating throughout these 
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messages, but it is questionable whether un 
relieved nagging is the best propaganda to 
reform a beaten people: after all, we might 
help the Germans to construct something out 
of their chaos if with our condemnation we 
also pointed out the valid elements of their 
culture from which they might seek a new 
beginning. Though disclaiming Vansittartism, 
Mumford maintains the essential convictions of 
Vansittart about German culture and. German 
“psychology.” He fails to mention the truly 
international figures in German culture—Less- 
ing, Kant, Goethe—and very casually sur- 
renders Nietzsche to the Nazis. Nietzsche, in 
Mumford’s view, was nothing more than a 
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predecessor of Himmler. This vulgar inte: 
pretation, which to be sure is not original 
with Mumford, forgets that Nietzsche insisted 
that the cruelties lurking in modern man were 
one more evidence that he was too close to the 
beast and had to be “surpassed.” Before Freud 
he had grasped the destructive instincts in man 
and the problem of their sublimation. 

The vulgarity of this passing reference to 
Nietzsche is a rather revealing symptom: be 
hind the veil of vagueness and orotund banal 
ity, we occasionally catch the sly smirk of the 
philistine, as when Mumford speaks of the 
“overinflated reputation” and lack of “intelligi 
bility” of the writings of James Joyce. 
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